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The best. powder 
makes the best shell 


... for no matter how good the 
primer, how fine the wadding or 
the casing, how superior the 
crimping, the shell will not be 
the BEST shell unless the BEST 
powder is used. That is why 
the great majority of shells are 
loaded with 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Sales Department 
Rifle and Shotgun Powders Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Higher Velocity 
Less Pressure 
Better Pattern 
Cleaner Burning 
Uniform 
Waterproof 


It. is a fact. that.— 


Du Pont Powders have been 
standard for over a century. 
Made in great quantities by 
the world’s largest makers of 
explosives, they have always 
been known for their fine 
quality and their uniform per- 
formance year inand year out. 
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Enlargements for Your Den 


Your best hunting 
snapshots enlarged 
and colored in wa- 
ter colors or oils, 
will make very fit- 
ting and artistic 
decorations for 
your home, office or 
den. Write us for details and prices. 










Haanstad’s Camera Shop 


404 16th St., Denver, Colo. 








Most Powerful 
HUNTING LAMP 


The Carbide 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


for Hunting, Trapping, Camping, Etc. The only lamp 
of its kind with 31% inch lens for spread light, 21 inch 
Bull's eye for concentrating, darkening door, flame ad- 
justment under head piece, special cooled head piece, 
automatic generator, rotating connection to head strap, 18- 
ear reputation. If your dealer cannot supply you send Catalog free on request 
$11.50 for double a or $10.25 for single lens type and we will ] pay postage to destination. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO.,529 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4 Chicago, ill. 











INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide Y . 


Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $6.00. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to6 at 
$3.76. 







Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfactory 


= make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 

erica. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
— of SnowShoes in thecountry. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior asa hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb osuxosu, ‘wis: 
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MODERN-BOND COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Bond Machine Co. & The Modern Machinery Co. 


Wilmington, Deleware 
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MODEL B 
RELOADING TOOL 
815 West 5th Street, 























Read 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12—55c; 
Size 10—60c. Size 8—65c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12—80c; Size 10—90c; 
Size 8—$1.00 per Dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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Would You Like a POSITION 
in DENVER? 


Denver is the most beautiful city in America. 
It is the Gateway to the Mountain Parks, the 
Great Game and Fish Regions of the Rockies. 
In deciding upon a business school, it is more than 
training you want—you wanta position. If you 
would like a Denver position—secure your train- 
ing in a Denverschool. Write to-day for catalog. 


COMMERCIAL SCHIOOL 
1625- 45 Champa St. Denver, Colorado 





A Book of Practical Recipes ‘« use when TWO BURNER KIT 


camp ing, wrought iron — burns gasoline — 
hunting, or fishing—recipes that any man can un- gives steady blue flame—equipped 
derstand and execute. Prepared by Eleanor Lee came ame gt AE 
Wright for Auto Kamp Kook Kits, and obtained pany, an condiment container. 
only from us. We will also include complete olde up like a whens Se a 
description and prices of Auto Kamp Kook ““"'Price complete, $17.50 
Kits. Every camper needs one — the perfect <a 
camp stove. Send for your cook book today 
It’s Free, and you are not obligated in any way. 


Prentiss-Wabers 
Stove Co. 


190 Spring Street 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 




















You Can Learn to Ski 


Skiing is thrilling, healthful 
sport. You don’t have to be 
an expert to have great fun. 
Be sure to use 


Northland Skis 


They're expertly made of finest 
ash andhickory. Send for free 
illustrated booklet. 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 


Minn. Transfer, St. Paul, Minn. 











It Will Be Impossible 


for us to build all the 
Parker Guns during 1921 
that the world will want. 
Shooters hoping to own a 
Parker Gun in 1921] are Be 
urged in their own inter- 
est to order at once to 
avoid disappointment. 


Send for Catalogue and Ponte Booklet about 20 Bore Guns. 


PARKER BROS., cu: mi... MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco, Calif. 





A. W. du Bray, 

















Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books and Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- and Copyrights procured. 


centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
tell how to rais d train th breeds from a Oo’ EN 

book s you how raise and train these bree A. " BRI 

PATENT LAWYER 


puppyhood to maturity, and there is alsoa chapter on’ the 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 


are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your order 
DENVER, COLORADO 


and remittance to 10-6t 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 



































Tell ’em you saw it in Outdoor Life 





Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to 
advertisers 
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OUR KENIA CAMP, WHERE WE GOT AN ELEPHANT IN TWO DAYS 


My Last Safari 


The most noted of African hunters writes of a successful hunt for rhino, elephant, 
lions, buffalo and the smaller game indulged in by an American sportsman. 
Some dangerous skirmishes with British East African game 


J MAY safari again, and yet—I may not. 

But my last trip is worth describing. It 
was last November (1919) and I went out as 
guide to a Mr. H. of Chicago. He had 
hunted a bit, but not in Africa. He was a 
good shot at a target, but at game—African 
game—he seemed to have the “big eye,” and 
shot, not where they were, but where they 
seemed to him to be—generally high. His 
battery consisted of a rebuilt Springfield 
.30, a .405 Winchester and a double-barreled 
.470 Rigby. The latter I supplied, as long 
before he reached East Africa, the English 
whom he met had persuaded him that he 
would be deliberately making his wife a 
widow to go to the game fields with “cheap 
Yankee guns”; and he would say that “Mary 
would look too good in black”—hence the 
.470 Rigby. 

We decided to go out on a preliminary 
hunt of one month in the Ithanga district. 
We were accompanied by my wife, as I was 
ill, and the “pickle peddler,” of whom I 
wrote a year ago, went out to “get his own 
back” from the jungle submarines, as he 
described rhino, as it will be remembered 
he got walked over not too gently by a pair 
on his previous shoot. Then Mr. Gilfillan, 


Charles Cottar 


the American vice consul, came out as a 
guest to Mr. H. 

The first big game sighted was a rhino, 
the second day out. We spotted him with 
a glass a mile ahead, directly on our route, 
and as we passed him the dogs bayed him 
within ten yards of our trail in grass head 
high, just as we were passing. My wife, 
Mac and I were in the lead, H. coming be- 
hind the line of fifty porters. The rhino 
charged the dogs, sending them back into 
the line of native porters, and I rushed back 
as sounds of falling loads of cooking pots, 
mingled with native yells, reached me. And 
there, around the scattered negroes, was old 
Mr. Rhino starting off the pack of terriers 
and snorting vehemently. 

I had only the .250 Savage. It has a 
string of notches for rhino, but I did not 
desire to kill this chap as his horn was less 
than a foot in length. So I covered him and 
waited events. He was about eight yards 
off and busy with the dogs. In a few sec- 
onds he dashed at a dog and went thru the 
line of porters and toward Mac, who was 


armed with a new Newton .30. He let drive 
past my head, and I never heard such a 
report from a gun, and I have been at both 
ends of them up to .75 caliber. As Mac’s 
gun barked, the big brute hurled out into 
a run unhurt, and as I looked around Mac 
had his hand over his heart and breathing 
like a winded hound, while his face was 
as pale as death, as he gasped, “Damn these 
land sharks; I hope this is the last of them,” 
—but it wasn’t. 

We pitched camp at the end of the sec- 
ond day out, and on the following morning 
went out for a roan antelope, the only game 
in the vicinity. H. scored misses at 200 to 
300 yards, finally out-running me to head a 
bunch of roan, and shooting at the bull, he 
hit a cow in the head above the back of the 
bull. It was just night and raining. We 
reached camp after wading several streams 
and much wet grass, about 9 o’clock. 

Next morning we moved camp about five 
miles, seeing some five or six rhino on the 
way, pitching camp near a salt lick and 
spring. H. and I went out prospecting, 
leaving Mac in camp. We returned a little 
after dark with a couple of zebra, and found 
Mac stalking about the camp, rifle in hand 














6 


and in his pajamas, complaining about a 
bunch of rhino that had been pestering 
about the salt lick. 

We were particularly looking for buffalo, 
but found no sign, so next day we moved 
on to the River Tana, to the junction of 
that stream with the Thika, reaching the 
junction at 3:30. Finding both rivers ter- 
ribly swollen, it was my job to carry the 
Mrs., some sixty loads and several negroes 
across the Thika, which was fifty yards wide 
and chin deep. H. and Mac swam the river, 
they being too short to wade it. 

When we lined up to get at a good camp- 
ing place, an old rhino came for us, and 
it fell to me to stop him. I put a .470 to 
his ribs, which turned him, and at 100 yards 
gave him two in the stern from my .35 
Newton, solids, which raked him endwise, 
coming out in the chest. He ran 100 yards, 
throwing the greater part of his lungs out 
at nostrils and mouth, before going down. 

We stayed three days in this camp but 
found no lions or buffalo, so moved again 
about five miles up the Thika, at which 
camp Mr. Gilfillan joined us. At this camp 
our party killed four rhino, and missed one 
buffalo. Then we recrossed the Thika, as 
with glasses we discovered buffalo on the 
west side. In this camp H. missed about 
thirty shots on buffalo, all under 100 yards, 
but he did pretty good shooting on_ lion, 
wounding a lioness at 200 yards, neck shot, 
with the .405. She was in a mob of seven, 
running away. I was trailing a buffalo, H. 
following behind, and the lions which got 
out ahead of me passed by H. 

The entire bunch after the shooting took 
to a deep canyon, and at this point I easily 
outran H., going after the wounded lion. 
But I failed to intercept them before they 
reached cover in the jungle of the ditch; 
so it fell to me to go in after her. Five 
hundred yards of tedious trailing routed 
them, and all except the wounded one got 
out and beat it for better cover. 

After following the main bunch for a 
mile without sighting blood, I returned to 
the canyon and picked up the trail of the 
lioness. A hundred yards of trailing 


brought me to a patch of thick cover which 
I had about passed when I heard the old 
girl lash her tail against the bushes, to my 
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left, and on looking saw her at fifteen feet 
in the act of charging. I hadn’t faced a 
lion for a year, but the old .405 dropped 
onto her automatically and barked three 
times—twice to the head and once to the 
shoulder—and she was too dead to skin— 
in fact, so dead that H. accused me of find- 
ing her dead, then spoiling her hide with 
additional lead. 

En route to camp we saw two buffalo. 
H. scored misses at forty yards and cursed 
me for not having more cartridges in my 
rifle, which he was using. The next day 
H. killed a cow buffalo while shooting at a 
bull, and a mob of some twenty lions came 
to it to feed, eating it entirely up the first 
night. The second night we sat up and 
watched, armed with an auto spotlight and 
battery. An hour after sunset two lionesses 
came to smell about the bones. I switched 
on the light and H. bowled over one lioness 
with the .470, forgetting he had a second 
barrel. 

A leopard came about midnight, but he 
was too sly for H. At break of day two 
buffalo came to drink at a pool 100 yards 
from our watching station, which was in the 
top of a bushy tree. We got down and H. 
scored misses, shooting under 100 yards. 

The next evening we returned to try an- 
other night vigil, but decided we should 
have additional bait, so H. went in quest of 
a zebra. Instead he found himself in close 
proximity to a rhino, on which he took no 
chances, but shot him up. 

Then we fixed up and watched the rhino 
carcass. At midnight a big lion came up 
to eat. Our signals had been prearranged. 
When H. snapped the safety on the big 
Rigby I was to switch on the light. When 
the light flashed out in the misty darkness 
the lion withdrew his head from the in- 
terior of the carcass and looked straight at 
us and grunted. He was a hideous sight— 
besmeared with blood—his mouth open and 
eyes glaring at us in rage at being disturbed. 
He looked vengeance at us for a few sec- 
onds, then bolted. H. forgot he had a gun. 
Naturally, we swore. I switched off the 
light and H. lay down for a snooze. In a 
few minutes the lion returned to his meal. 
This time H. remembered his gun and 
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bowled the big beast over. In a few minutes 
a companion came up behind the cover and 
bush, and roared vehemently at us for an 
hour. 

At break of dawn we reached camp a 
mile from where we had spent the inter- 
esting night, and the natives seized H. and 
carried him about the camp on their heads 
until he produced a rupee each for them— 
“Bakshish” or the Oriental present for good 
service. Two days later H. grew cross be- 
cause we did not get a leopard, and we 
went into Nairobi, as Mr. Gilfillan and Mac 
had preceded us two days, the former hav- 
ing contracted blood poisoning from tick 
bites. 

After a week in Nairobi, H., my son Pat 
and I pulled out for country adjacent to 
Kenia, getting into first game country near 
Embu, where Pat killed a lioness the second 
day. One of the gun bearers shot a rhino, 
and H. and Pat sat up and killed a fine 
lion by moonlight. They were watching from 
a platform in a tree top, which seemed much 
safer than on the ground in the night, with 
lions prowling about. 

The next night they took up their old po- 
sition for another lion, but fate had another 
experience in store for them. At about mid- 
night some beast came up to eat, and in 
getting in position to shoot H. shifted his 
220 pounds of dead weight to a weak corner 
of the platform, which gave way, precipi- 
tating the whole concern to the ground thirty 
feet below, the two men, the three rifles. 
light and forty-pound battery coming down 
with a ton of pious brush and grass, giving 
some night prowler perhaps a worse scare 
than the new experience. Yet they were 
satisfied to return to camp without any 
shooting that night. 

The next day we hunted buffalo. Hitting 
a trail in early morning, we followed the 
herd till about 4 p. m. There were 100 in 
the bunch, but only two bulls, one of which 
had lost one horn. H. scored a shot on the 
best bull, breaking his back running at 
about 200 yards. The horns had a 47-inch 
spread, and were 24 inches in circumference 
at base. 

Then we went to Kenia to hunt elephant. 
It took one day to reach Kenia Forest and 
one day to locate the range of the elephants 
and find the local guides. 

The third day the two Wandorobo guides 
went out to find the game. At 2:30 one of 
them came into camp. We reached them in 
due time, finding the trail of four fair-sized 
bulls which had fed into thicker forest and 
down the wind. 

The going was bad, so H., Pat and I took 
an old trail some ten yards to the right of 
one made by our little band, and we hustled 
on, as H. displayed considerable eagerness 
to close with the big brutes. 


A half hour trailing brought us close up 
by the native gun bearers. We crowded on 
while the local trailers followed the spoor 
right down the wind. The bulls soon caught 
the scent and moved out into a clearing di- 
rectly in front of us. I spotted a decent bull 
standing in the weeds and grass up to his 
mid-sides and twenty yards away. I pointed 
him out to H. The possible fatal spots had 
been rehearsed on a picture of an elephant 
drawn by me in the dust of the road, and 
when I pointed out the old bull and whispered 
“shoulder shot” for the beast, H. sat down 
on his heels, sighted long and pulled, but 
he had forgotten the safety, and when I saw 
him flinch and jerk the rifle, I reminded 
him that modern rifles all had safeties. 























Then he shifted the safety and pulled the 
trigger. There was a terrible report, 
hemmed in by the forest, a roar from the 
bull as he trotted off, while H. was helping 
himself up after being kicked over by the 
big charge of Cordite. 

I have a hard voice and have acquired 
considerable strong language in my forty 
years knocking about the world, and right 
then with all my ability I reminded him that 
he still had a loaded barrel, which he loosed 
off at the retreating bull. Then things be- 
gan to happen. The twice-wounded bull 
seized a tree fully eighteen inches in diam- 
eter and hurled his weight and strength 
against it, and as the tree uprooted the 
wounded spine of the elephant snapped and 
he went down ’mid the crashing of the fall- 
ing tree. 

The other three elephants headed straight 
for us. Pat was standing at my right and 
H. was fighting his gun at my left, having 
put a .405 cartridge into the .470, and it 
had hung up somewhere about the middle 
of the barrel, while his gun bearer, who 
carried his .405, had left for a healthier 
vicinity, with another in pursuit, yelling in 
Swahili to his departing chum to drop the 
gun. In a few seconds H.’s extra gun was 
in his hand, while the distance from me to 
the three bulls had gone to about thirty feet, 
and it wasn’t my shoot except in self-de- 
fense. But H. hesitated. It was a sight to 
stare at—three bull elephants less than 
twenty yards away, with gleaming tusks, 
outspread ears ten feet across and cruel, 
blinky little eyes—all coming on at a swift 
trot. I just had to shoot. I was carrying 
a new Newton .35 and let drive for the fore- 
head of the nearest bull. 

The impact was terrific. The big brute 
swayed and turned, changing his mind and 
tactics from a road hog to a trail breaker, 
and the others followed, getting a fusillade 
from H. and Pat to the ribs, belly and 
stern from their .405s, which did little im- 
mediate damage. 

We were in camp at 6 o’clock with a pair 
of six-foot, fifty-five pound (each) tusks. 
And H. expressed himself done with ele- 
phants, tho he said he would like to have 
the previous day’s dangers repeated, as he 
had seen nothing definitely enough to fix 
an impression of the fast-shifting scenes. 

Altho I like to hunt elephant, and all of 
the Kenia tembu seemed to be about camp, 
I was almost glad when H. announced that 
he was done with the big creatures, as I 
was ill—in fact, I had fallen in the forest 
as many as ten times the day he killed his 
tusker. 

But there was to be no let-up on the 
hunting yet. .Altho H. had killed three 
lions and commandeered the skins of the 
two that Pat and I killed, he announced 
that he wanted a lot of lions. So we ar- 
ranged to get them. 

It was about seventy miles to a really 
good district for the big cats, to the north 
of the mountains. It took five days on foot 
to reach Meru, where we replenished with 
porters and supplies, and started north to- 
ward the Guaso Nyiro River. 

The first day out from Meru H. killed a 
fairly good Grants gazelle, and the mule boy 
tried to put it on his saddle mule. I argued 
against it, as African mules are not accus- 
tomed to carrying anything that a native 
can carry, and the mule broke loose from 
them and started back for Meru with the 
native following on the run. 
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We went on, reaching a Samburu cattle 
camp at sunset, but there was no water at 
the place and it took a bribe of rupees five 
to gét a guide to go with our men to water. 
Water came in at about 9 o’clock, but one 
of our boys failed to return. He was a 
youngster that had attached himself to the 
safari of his own accord, and did some work 
for his food. He did not get in till about 
9 o’clock the next morning, after spending 
the night in a tree with a mob of lions 
below him for company. What kid of a 
dozen years of civilization would have saved 
a whole skin under like conditions? In 
many cases the instinct of the savage is 
surprising to the knowledge of his more 
enlightened cousin! 

From this camp we left the main track 
and traveled east about three hours to a 
small creek where Grevy zebra and gazelle 
were very numerous. 

At this camp H. killed Grevy zebra, orax, 
and Granti and sat out all night with Pat 
for lions, but none came on the kill—Grevy 
zebra which I had killed at 55 yards with 
the big Newton. H. was obstinate and de- 
manded to move camp against my protest— 
that we were in the best of lion countries. 

I ordered camp moved to a better site 
and took him out for a day’s search for 
lions. A mile from camp we raised a mob 
of seven. They were sitting beneath the 
shade of a tree 200 yards from us when first 
seen. H. scored some misses and we fol- 
lowed one of the largest of the mob across 
the rock-strewn plain to the bush. We were 
searching for him when we raised a greater 
koodoo, which H. missed in two shots at 200 
yards. We failed to raise the lion again, 
so started to return toward camp, Half an 
hour’s walk brought us down into a little 
green valley that was literally filled with 
game, zebra of two varieties and orax 
mostly. 

Then we returned to camp to learn from 
the local natives that a mob of eleven lions 
had just been seen on the zebra kill, where 
H. and Pat had sat the night watching. 

Then Pat and H. went out to put out 
another kill to watch. Thru curiosity, I fol- 
lowed. They got into a band of small 
zebra and killed two for a‘ bait, and then 
ran right into a big rhino which came for 
them. H. again missed, while all the na- 
tives with them took to the trees. Here I 
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saw one of the most amusing sights of my 
six years in the jungle. The old rhino 
meant business. H. was behind a tree, a 
wise move for a poor rifleman, and all the 
natives save the boy with the saddle mule 
were well out of reach of the old critter. 
Pat was running his best to get in range 
before the rhino connected with our only 
mule. The mule boy, a Wakamba, was a 
plucky chap, who thought of his charge as 
well as his own hide, but being a dense 
negro he never thought of mounting and 
running for safety. Instead he climbed a 
tree, carrying the head rope of the mule 
with him; then he began tugging at the 
rope and coaxing the mule to follow him up 
to safety. The mule seemed to understand 
and actually struck at the trunk of the 
leaning tree as tho in an attempt to become 
arboreal. Pat saw the inevitable and fired 
at about 200 yards and settled the old rhino 
for keeps. 

That night H. killed two lions over the 
carcass. of the rhino, the next night one over 
the zebra bait, and the night after one over 
the remains of the rhino. Then he wearied 
of so tame sport 2s lions and went out and 
galloped down a reticulated giraffe. 

I sent Pat to investigate a district for 
buffalo. En route he jumped two mobs of 
lions and killed a fine black mane, the skin 
of which he sent back with one of the na- 
tives who accompanied him. 

H. and I went out in the early morning 
to a kill, and he got a small lioness, so we 
put up a bait to watch the next night. Pat 
returned during the day, and he and H. 
sat out that night, getting two big maneless 
lions at daybreak. 

At this camp I had been gradually grow- 
ing worse, so we decided to hit the road to 
Nairobi, a distance of 200 miles. One day 
brought us to Nyeri, where we succeeded in 
getting a motor car for us, and two days 
later we landed in Nairobi at a cost of 
$150, which was paid by H. 

I landed home with complete paralysis 
of the left side; hence this may be my last 
safari. But H. got the best bag of game 
ever procured in the country in so short a 
time—a good elephant, a fine buffalo, many 
antelope and thirteen lions in two and one- 
half months, at an expense of $2,500 while 
in the country, with an additional $1,000 
traveling expenses coming and returning— 


Chicago to British East Africa. 
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GOING INTO THE BIG 


of the heavy timber 


TIMBER 
on the 


Arkansas River 


An Arkansas Camp Hunt 


HEN November draws near the hunter 

dreams of the woods and streams, the 
blazing campfire and the silent trail that 
leads thru brake and slough, thicket and 
open forest where game abounds. And, if 
the hunter happens to be a business man 
he is forced to make the annual choice be- 
tween business and pleasure, and, as usual, 
business gets the worst of it, while the 
hunter seeks his place in the sun and hope 
runs high of gaining the mastery over the 
wild creatures of the forest or the sad alter- 
native of dining on “fatback” until hunter’s 
prowess has won the victory in the battle 
of wits with the denizens of the great out- 
doors. 

The man who has once enjoyed the real 
thrills of a camp hunt in the fall time is 
as sure to repeat as the opportunity is pre- 
sented. The pleasant memories of the life 
in the woods will burn by day and bring 
haunting dreams by night, until the call of 
the wild must be answered. For none can 
ever forget the beauty of the forest at fall 
time—the riot of color as the yellow, green 
and brown are intermingled in the tangled 
forest web. The man who can look upon 
Nature in her primeval dress and see no 
good or gain, no sermon from the ancient 
wood, is too obsessed with gain and greed 
to enjoy life in any form. The solitudes of 
the great wilderness wastes throw out bar- 
riers of thickets and rough places to hold 
back the adventurer who would explore the 
mysteries, but when these barriers are once 
beaten down, what glories are revealed to 
the eye? Pandora’s box never contained 
greater surprises. What is more beautiful 
than the silent wood bathed in a golden 
flood of sunlight—the far golden gleams 
shining like burnished gold thru the canopy 
of leaves—the hush of evening when twlight 
nears, and the last quivering shaft of sun- 
light is reflected on the face of the waters 
and sets a radiant glory there! The lonely 
hoot of the owl; the call of waterfowl re- 
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turning to the resting place to roost; the 
spirit of calm that broods over the wilder- 
the hush of the forest at eventide—the 
night wind’s lullaby! 

And so, after various and sundry prepara- 
tions the sportsman is ready to hit the trail 
and make the starlight nights and the 
dreams of the campfire a glorious reality. 
Thus it was that nine of us found ourselves 
comfortably located at the hotel at Watson, 
Ark., early last November, waiting for the 
morrow’s dawn to invade the wilderness. In 
Arkansas there are no guides, hence hunters 


ness ; 




















DAVE BRINGS HOME THE BACON 





band together as free lances, with their 
own tents and equipment and cooks and 
establish camp wherever sign of game is 
found. After a good night’s rest we were 
up with the daylight, making preparations 
for the journey of nine miles thru the 
woods in wagons. Uncle Johnny Street was 
soon located and, after some parleying, he 
finally agreed to take us out; but it re- 
quired three wagons with four mules to 
each wagon to pull our outfit thru the 
muddy wood’s road, owing to the continuous 
rains that had fallen for the past three 
weeks. We found the rivers and lakes out 
of banks and overflow water covering a vast 
amount of the territory we had hunted over 
the previous year. The water was the high- 
est on record in the fall of the year and 
there were mosquitoes by the millions. This 
was rather an unusual experience, as none 
of us had ever faced mosquitoes in Novem- 
ber before; but they gathered about in 
swarms and it was not until four -heavy 
frosts had come that we were relieved of 
their pesky stings. On the night of the 
first frost Dave Elliott remarked that if he 
saw a mosquito the next morning he was 
going to shoot it with a load of buckshot, 
but Dave saw so many after the sun’s rays 
had warmed up the forest that he reserved 
his supply of ammunition for bigger game. 
In order to hunt in peace we had to tie 
big bandana handkerchiefs around our 
heads and necks and wear gloves. Even 
then it kept us slapping so much there is 
no doubt but that many deer sneaked away 
in the thickets when they saw us fanning 
the air as we slipped thru the woods. One 
night as we gathered about the campfire, 
Will Mack, the camp comedian, remarked 
that “lots of mosquitoes bit me today 
but not a one of them got away with 
it as I killed every one of them.” Will 
endured it four days and then beat it back 
to town. However, after the fourth frost 
the mosquitoes were placed in the discard. 
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It was nightfall by the time camp 


daybreak. There was somethin’ un- 





was established, and we turned in 
early in order to get up at daylight 
and “feel” out the woods and look 
for sign. It was two days yet until 
the deer and turkey season opened, 
but there were many geese and 
ducks flying around to entertain us 
and we wanted to look over the 
grounds. We camped behind the 
levee in a small clearing on the 
edge of a canebrake. On the other 
side of the levee there was a lake, 
and between this lake and the river 
we had done all of our hunting the 
previous year. On crossing the lake 
we found the greater part of the 
island under water, but there were 
several buckscrapes in the woods 
along a little skirt of cane, and we 
decided then and there that venison 
would be on the bill of fare as soon 
as the hunting season opened. 

The woods on the island are beau- 
tiful. A cane thicket bordered by 
a dry slough, then beautiful pecan 
trees and other large forest trees 
with open woods with high grass 
and more cane. The deer lay down 
in the cane and would run the open 
sloughs during the day, as this was 
the rutting season. The pecan trees 
were loaded with nuts and innumer- 
able black, gray and fox squirrels 
were to be found. In the adjacent 
lakes ducks were plentiful and an 
occasional drove of geese would 
honk overhead. While there was 
plenty of deer sign a tramp over the 
island revealed the fact that no tur- 
keys were there. This was a sad bit 
of intelligence, as the year before 
we had found turkeys in plenty, and 
hardly a day passed that one or 
more of the noble birds were not 
brought into camp. But having 
promised to bring a turkey home, the writer 
made a resolution then that this promise 
would be kept if there were any turkeys to 
be found in the entire country, and happily 
this resclution was carried out, as will be 
found a little further on. 


On the opening day of the hunt two deer 
were sighted, but none killed. The writer 
had found a fresh buck scrape and made 
preparations to get up before day and go 
out to the scrape before daylight the next 
morning. Doc Pollett had an extra fast 
lens, and when the antics of a deer on a 
scrape were explained he made known his 
intentions of accompanying me, stating that 
such a picture would be worth $1,000. At 
this juncture Brock, the driver, asked Doc 
if he had ever seen a buck on a scrape. 
When answered in the negative Brock re- 
marked: “Wall, sonny, I don’t kalculate 
you'll do much with that picture machine, 
when you see your first one. I wall re- 
member the first buck I ever saw cutting 
such shines, and the scare I got that mornin’ 
lasted me quite a spell. It was sorter like 
this: Grandpa located a couple of horned 
bushes and says he ‘I kalculate on gettin 
a buck in the morning.’ I was just a little 
sliver of a kid and told grandpa that in- 
asmuch as there were two of ’em and unly 
one of him I didn’t see how he could kiver 
both, and begged to go along. He hesi- 
tated for a minit and then gave me a 
single-barreled gun and took me out afore 
daybreak and sot me down by a tree, re- 
marking that he would go down to the next 
scrape, but if the ol’ buck came along by 
me for me to level down on him, and he 
would be back by for me. As I sot there 
in the gloom of the morning alone in the 
dense woods afore day, I kinda felt creepy 
like and began to long for daybreak and 
grandpa. I could hear noises out there in 
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THE KING OF GAME BIRDS 


The writer and Fred Shauver with part of the day’s spoils 


the dark and was purty skairt like, anyway, 
when what should bob up but that buck. 
Here he came with his ha’r turned back 
the wrong way, and looking as big around 
as a barl, his eyes as big as your fist and a 
snappin’ fire and nostrils all distended. He 
shore were a skairy looking sight. I was 
sittin’ in about twenty yards of that bush 
about as skairt as I ever want to be, when 
he came up to that bush and jumped in the 
air about ten feet high and came down on 
top o’ that scrape like a ton of brick, 
scrapin’ and hornin’ to beat the band. Then 
all of a suddint like he comes down on his 
fore feet agin and lets out a whistle that 
mos’ froze my blood in my veins; then he 
moved off slowly in the gloom just afore 























canny like about the caper that buck 
cut with them two eyes lookin’ like 
balls of fire, and I rekollected after 
he war gone that I plum forgot to 
shoot. 1 kinda kalculate you'll have 
them same creepy feelin’s, Doc, and 
forget to work that picture machine 
when the big buck comes up out o’ 
the swamp in the mornin’. Good 
night, Doc!” 

Undaunted by Brock’s conjectures. 
Doc was up two hours before day 
ready to go. We took our flashlights 
and set out thru the woods over a 
trail I had blazed. In due time we 
arrived, and going up to the horned 
bush I noted the buck had not come 
yet. Accordingly, we lined up the 
camera on the bush and got every- 
thing ready. Then Doc and I slipped 
in behind a log and began our silent 
vigil. In about half an hour I heard 
something moving on the edge of the 
swamp, and after a little could dis- 
cern a dim object moving in the 
darkness just the other side of the 
scrape. I caught the glimpse of the 
outlines of a deer and raised my 
gun to fire. Then I remembered 
what Doc had come along for. I 
knew if I shot the deer he would 
always swear it would have scraped 
and he would have secured the pic- 
ture if I had let it alone. Then I 
figured also that I would have an 
excellent chance to get it after Doc 
had snapped his camera, anyway. 
So I waited. It stood still for a 
moment, evidently getting our wind, 
and then slowly moved away in the 
darkness. Then day broke and Doc 
said he wished I had shot. Going 
over to the place where I had seen 
the outlines of the dark object, we 
found fresh tracks of a tremendously 
big buck. We decided to try 
it again next morning, and did, but the 
buck never showed up. Brock said if he 
did not show up by the fourth morning he 
was either killed or a doe had stepped in 
the scrape. We tried it four mornings and 
then gave it up. But in the meantime there 
was plenty of game in camp. Dave Elliott 
and Rel Price had paired on a beautiful 
eleven-point buck that weighed fully 300 
pounds. One of the natives of that section 
who saw it said it was the biggest buck 
that had been killed in there for twenty 
years. Some idea of the size can be gath- 
ered from the accompanying photograph of 
the hide. Lieutenant Jones, Littlejohn and 
Shauver had each likewise bagged a buck, 
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THROUGH THE OVERFLOW 
Land hunted on the year before, now ten feet under water 
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SOME DEER HIDE, WE’LL SAY 


and we had plenty of venison in camp, but 
no turkey. I figured I could go over in the 
cane back of camp and get a buck any day, 
but if I was going to get a turkey to take 
home I had better begin covering more ter- 
ritory and locate them. I remembered the 
year before that there was a high cane ridge 
about four miles from camp, and I figured 
that if there were any turkeys in the whole 
country they would undoubtedly take refuge 
during the high water on that ridge. The 
next thing to be considered was how to get 
to the ridge. We had a little dinky pirogue, 
or as the natives call it, dugout—a log hol- 
lowed out with an adze. It was a safe boat 
to travel in as long as you remained on a 
level keel and did not change your tobacco 
from one side to the other. I remembered 
that in order to get there we would have 
to make at least two miles of our journey 
thru the overflow and then go out on Jef- 
ferson Lake. The lake at the point of cross- 
ing was a half mile wide and the waves 
were high when the wind blew. It was a 
rather risky business, but Fred Shauver said 
he would go and he believed we could make 
it. So we set the alarm and were up about 
3 o’clock. After an improvised breakfast 
and a little snack was prepared for diniaer 
we set out on our voyage. In going this 
the overflow many bunches of mallards were 
flushed, but we were after nobler game and 
passed them up without shooting. We 
crossed the lake in safety, the boat dipping 
water a little when the waves would comb 
across. We reached the ridge and tied the 
boat securely and started out on the hunt. 
We had not gone 300 yards when we heard 
a turkey gobble—an unusual thing for the 
fall of the year. Cautiously we approached 
a little donnick of cane and flushed a bunch 
of turkeys numbering about twenty. We 
killed three as they scurried thru the trees. 
Then we selected a little patch of cane 
alongside the swamp and presently began to 
call. Fred was on the ridge side and I was 
on the side next to the swamp. ‘The tur- 
keys had scattered in all directions and 
some had gone out over the swamp in the 
tall trees. Fred called a young gobbler on 
his side out of a tree. It flew within fifty 
feet of him, folded its great wings and 
struck the ground, where it strutted for a 
moment with head high in the air. At the 
crack of Fred’s gun it crumpled and fell 
dead. It was some little time after that 
before we could get an answer. Finally I 


heard the old gobbler out on the edge of 
the swamp. 


He was at least 150 yards 


away and he was behind a tree. I looked 
down the ridge close to the swamp and 
tried vainly to locate him. Then I began 
to call. The mother hen of the ‘flock was 
with the gobbler, and she moved ‘out into 
a little clearing and answered. I could see 
her straining her neck and peering down 
my way. I remained deathly still. The hen 
was as big as a barrel, and I figured if the 
gobbler was as big in proportion he must 
be the grand-daddy of all the turkeys on 
the Lower Arkansas. I did not want that 
hen, but my! how I did want that gobbler! 
I began giving the fine yelp of a young 
gobbler. The old hen answered, and other 
turkeys answered all along the swamp. I 
saw three turkeys fly over to the mother 
bird and a young gobbler alight in a tree 
near her. Then the old gobbler stepped 
out into view for a moment, and it was the 
grandest sight I ever feasted my eyes upon. 
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THE BIG BUCK ON THE GAMBREL 





But he was a crafty old bird, and only for 
a moment did he remain in view. Then 
he went back behind the bushes and I never 
saw him again. The old hen, thinking she 
had the young turkeys coming along, started 
on down the swamp with three turkeys 
strutting along by her side. Again I gave 
the fine yelp of a turkey. The mother hen 
stopped and looked around. She tried des- 
perately to locate me and then started off 
again clucking and scolding, evidently think- 
ing I was coming on with the others. Again 
I called, and this time she walked back 
towards me a few yards and gave the mother 
call. Every time she would turn her back 
and start away I would call and then re- 
main quiet. Thinking one of her young 
was in distress, she would come back a few 
yards and then walk around in a ring, 
scolding and calling for me to come. She 
kept this up until she was within eighty 
yards of me. I had killed mallards that 
far many times. It was an awful tempta- 
tion to shoot that old girl. I knew if I 
killed her I could easily call all the young 
turkeys up and shoot them one at a time, 
but I am not a game hog, and even if this 
was probably the last time I would get a 
chance at turkeys on the trip I let the old 
girl go. All the time I had hopes of in- 
veigling that old gobbler out from behind 
that tree, but he had become quiet and | 
could not see him. Cautiously the old hen 
approached, scolding as she came. At last 
she seemed to be intent on coming down 
there where I was. I raised my gun and 
quit calling. I leveled down on her. My! 
how pretty her plumage looked there in the 
brilliant sunlight with the dark foliage of 
the swamp for a background. The three 
smaller birds remained hidden with the old 
gobbler. But, while I held my gun on the 
mother bird, I did not fire. I was ready 
for any emergency, and the emergency soon 
came. The young gobbler in the tree had 
not budged yet. Again the old hen scolded 
and turned her back upon me. Again I 
gave the fine yelp of a young turkey. Just 
then the young gobbler flew out of the tree 
and came straight toward me. I waited 
until he was within twenty yards and killed 
him on the wing. The old mother bird of 
the flock, in great alarm, began calling 
“put! put! put!” and, gathering in the re- 
mainder of her brood, hurried off down the 
swamp with the old gobbler in the lead. 
Later in the afternoon Fred killed another 
gobbler on the way to the boat and we 
made the way back to camp across the sea 
of back-water, just as the evening shadows 
were falling over the forest. Fred and I 
voted it a day long to be remembered. In 
the months that have followed, as I sit by 
the fireside reading Outdoor Life and think- 
ing over hunting experiences of the past, 1 
often catch a vision of the mother hen of 
the turkey flock on that little cane donnick 
down on the swamp, and the greater vision 
I had of the granddad of the gamest of all 
game birds on that bright November day. 

And so, the fortnight soon passed with its 
season of joy and good cheer, and once 
again we turned our faces toward civiliza- 
tion. But the memories of the evenings 
around the campfire; the tables groaning 
with different kinds of game; the starlit 
nights; the mornings when the hoar frost 
sparkled in the forest like diamonds; the 
carol of the birds at daybreak,. when the 
forest choir awakened; the brilliant sunsets 
on the silent lake in the solitude of the 
evening; and the reflection of the hunting 
moon on the placid lake as the camp was 
wrapped in slumber—all come back to us 
with the memories of similar camp hunts 
back across the flight of years, and as they 
will continue on and on each November till 
the Night comes down—and my, what a 
grand, exhilarating tonic it is! 
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The Guide’s Story 


Relating the wonderful experiences of the H. O. Harrison party of 
California in the famed White River country of Alaska and Yukon 
Territory, summer and fall of 1919; told in his own words by 
the guide who piloted the party through. The preceding 
chapter ended with the breaking of camp in the sheep 
country and of their removal to another tributary of 


the White River for moose, 


UST as we were eating breakfast on the 

morning of the 13th we heard shots, and 
knew that there was another hunting party 
close by. So we started out to hunt. Harry 
and Mike went down Big Boundary Creek 
after moose; Roy and Phil went to the high- 
land after caribou, and Ben and I went 
after anything, but bear was our choice. We 
saw no bears, but we did see a few caribou, 
seven moose, one of which latter was a fairly 
good bull. We had a fine lookout and 
watched over the country. We watched the 
bull as he was lying down. There was one 
cow with him. I saw a pack outfit coming 
up the trail from the Generc. There were 
six men in the party with sixteen horses. 
We thought it was Governor Comer’s party 
from Alabama. We watched the bull moose 
until he got up and started to feed, and 
saw another small bull lying close by, which 
we had not seen before. As they were {feed- 
ing around, underneath us, we had a good 
look at the big bull’s head, and found that 
it was not over a fifty-inch spread, and not 
quite good enough; so we let it go, but at 
that, it was ,a nice head and well propor- 
tioned. 

We went for our saddle horses, which 
were tied a short ways away, and started 
for camp. On our way, we saw two men 
with a saddle horse each and one pack 
horse, and we went to meet them. It was 
B. B. Comer, Jr., and Mickie Gallagher. 
They were hunting caribou and it was their 
outfit that we had seen earlier in the day. 
Young Comer and Mickie were making a 
side trip and were going to join their party 
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the next day at their permanent camp at 
the mouth of Kletsan Creek. We had quite 
a long talk with them and they told us that 
they had killed, so far, three rams, one bear, 
and one moose. They only had six more 
days to hunt as they were leaving for Mc- 
Carthy on the 19th. We wished them good 
luck and went on to camp. Here we found 
that Phil and Roy were in, but they had 
had no luck. They had only seen a few 
caribou and the heads were not good. Harry 
and Mike got in late. They had only seen 
four moose, one fairly ‘good bull, but not 
good enough for a trophy. They thought it 
to be about a fifty-inch spread. We learned 
from the boys that Bones was camped about 
one mile from us and that his party had 
had very good luck since we saw them last. 
They had gotten sheep, moose, caribou and 
one bear. They had been in this camp six 
days, so we decided on that account to move 
camp the next day down on the Generc 
River, as the hunting they had done had 
probably scattered the game. 

On the 14th, Harry, Ben, Phil and I went 
back to look for the bull moose that Ben 
and I had seen the day before, as Phil said 
it was good enough for him if he could get 
it. The rest of the boys moved camp. We 
went to the place where Ben and I had 
seen the bull, and Ben took his rifle and 
went on foot down thru the timber to some 
lakes where we had seen moose the day 


caribou and bears. 


before, he desiring to walk on to where we 
were going to camp, as I had shown him 
the place before leaving us. Harry, Phil 
and I went to look for the bull with our 
glasses, and I soon located him about one 
mile away. We watched him and his cow 
until they laid down, when we went closer 
with our saddle horses and left Harry to 
keep a lookout. Phil and I went to stalk 
the bull, but we could not find him and 
came back to where Harry was. He told 
us that they had moved, but he could go 
to where they were. Ben’s saddle horse had 
rubbed off his bridle and he was hard to 
catch, so I told Harry and Phil to go after 
them and that I would catch up with them 
as soon as I could catch Ben’s horse. It 
took me an hour to catch the horse. I then 
started for camp. When I came out on the 
Generc River bar, I met Harry and Phil. 
They did not see the bull any more, so we 
went to camp. All the outfit was there and 
the camp was up. Ben was in also. He 
had only seen one cow and calf moose. 
There was another party camping close to 
us, the Mitton Bros. of Boston, Mass. They 
were hunting with Captain Hubrick. I did 
not have the pleasure of meeting them, how- 
ever. Parties were getting thick in this 
part of the country, so we decided to move 
out to Lake Creek. 

On the 15th we hunted moose—Ben and 
Mike together, Phil and Roy as _ partners. 
and Harry and I together. None of us had 
any luck. We saw some moose, but no 
good heads. That evening Dr. Evans and 
Paddie Smith came past our camp. Their 
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CROUCH AND HIS FIRST MOOSE 


outfit had moved about four miles above us 
that day. They were going to stay there 
and hunt moose and caribou until time to 
start out. The doctor had killed a sixty- 
two inch moose that day and was very much 
pleased. (Note—Dr. Evans’ story covering 
this trip will begin in Outdoor Life in a 
month or two.—Editor.) We now decided 
to build our scow before moving in order 
to have it ready when we returned from 
Lake Creek to start down the White River 
for home. 

On the 17th Mike, Roy, Frank, Hornell, 
Phil and I went back to finish the scow. 
Phil went along to fish in Harris Creek, 
where we were building the scow. The fish 
were not biting, so Phil returned soon and 
laid down on the scow where we were work- 
ing and went to sleep. I then named the 
scow Pleasant Dream. We did not get it 
finished that day, altho we all worked like 
a bunch of troopers. Harry and Ben stayed 
in camp and did some laundering and went 
over and visited with Hubrick’s party. They 
were moving out the next day to go down 
the White River to Sandpete Bar, where 
they were going to build their scow. They 
had had good luck on bear as they had 
gotten five. 

On the 18th, Mike, Frank, Roy and Hor- 
nell went back to finish the scow. Harry 
and I took our saddle horses and one pack 
horse and started fifteen miles up St. Clair 
Creek. We stopped at Bones’ camp and 
had lunch with Mr. Snyder as he was the 
only hunter that was in camp. We then 
went up to see John Augsberry, a friend 
of Harrison’s and Lyons’, from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,. who was hunting with Tom 
Dixon. Harrison wanted to invite him to 
go down the White River with us after his 
hunt was over, in the scow and save him 
the long, hard trip back to Whitehorse with 
pack outfit, but when we had reached their 
camp, we found that they had pulled out 
the day before. It was nearly dark then, 
and I thought that we had better move over 
to the caribou camp on Harris Creek, about 
ten miles away. I told Harry that we could 
there that night, but the going 
would be bad. So Harry thought we had 
better go, which we did. When we got 
about half way up, it got too dark and we 
camped for the night in a swamp. We 
picketed our saddle horses and let the pack 
horse go loose. We awoke long before day- 
break, as we wanted to get to Augsberry’s 
camp for breakfast. 

On the 19th I got the horses. The pack 
horse was pulling out as I heard him neigh- 
ing way back on the back trail. I showed 


go over 


Harry the way. and told him to go on and 
order breakfast for me, while I would go 


and catch the pack horse and come on 
later, which I did after chasing him for 
three miles. I then went over to the caribou 
camp and found that neither Harry nor 
Augsberry was there. I met an Indian 
named Frank Stick, whom I knew, and he 
told me that no white man was there that 
morning. I then asked him if he had seen 
Tom Dixon. He said that yesterday Tom 
Dixon went with his party to Lake Creek. 
So I told him if he should see a white man 
to tell him that I had gone down the trail 
to the first big creek about one mile and 
that I would wait for him there. So I went 
down to the said creek, unpacked, and had 
breakfast about ready when Harry came. 
There was a big bunch of Indians camped 
close by, and they all came over and talked 
with us while we ate our breakfast. They 


were killing all kinds of moose and caribou. 


just for their hides. We found nine dif- 
ferent carcasses that they had killed. They 
only took the hide and never touched any 
part of the meat. We made complaint to 
the government, but nothing was ever done 
about it. If it had been a white man kill- 
ing these animals, he would have been ar- 
rested and would have to pay a big fine, and 
very likely would have gotten time in jail; 
but the government officers up in this coun- 
try seem to be here just to draw their 
salaries, without doing any more than they 
can help. The Indians can do pretty much 
as they please and get away with it, without 
being bothered, and they know it, but let 
a white man overstep the law and the North 
Mounted Police are after him in a minute. 

After we ate breakfast, we packed up 
and went over to Lake Creek, about fifteen 
miles away, and on our way we saw a bunch 
of caribou. There were about sixty in it 
and two nice bulls, so we went after them. 
It took us quite a long time to stalk them, 
and when we did Harry killed both of the 
big bulls. It had started to snow and was 
getting late, so we just disemboweled them 
and went on to where our party was sup- 
posed to come that day to camp, but when 
we got there it was quite dark. They were 
not there, so we went up the creek to look 
for them. The going in the dark was bad 
over the rocks in the creek and thru mud 
holes, and as we could not hear any horse 
bells, we camped at 10:30 p. m. We got 
up at daybreak and went up the creek. We 
saw one fairly good bull moose and sheep 
on the mountains where we were looking. 
We found the party camped four miles 
above the point where we had planned to 
camp. It had gotten dark on them and 
they could not go to where they were sup- 
posed to have camped. John Augsberry was 
camped there, too, but was pulling out that 


day. He had not had very good luck, his 
bag at present consisting of three rams, two 
bears and one wolf. They were moving to 
the Lynx Creek to hunt. When Harrison 
and Lyons invited him to go down the 
White River with us in the scow, he thanked 
them for their hospitality, but said that he 
did not like the river trip and preferred 
going back with his pack outfit. Each party 
promised to wait for the other at White 
horse, so they could all go home together. 
Ben killed a very nice bull moose on mov- 
ing from the Generc the day before. It 
measured fifty-inch spread. It was a very 
heavy head and two of the points were 
broken off. 

On August 20th Mike and Ben went 
hunting together, and so did Phil and Roy. 
Harry went by himself. Frank and I went 
after the two bull caribou that Harry had 
killed the day before. It was after dark 
when Frank and I got back and the horses 
had all pulled- out and gone back to the 
Generc. Ben and Mike got two fine rams— 
one a 38-inch curl with a 15-inch base, and 
the other a 37-inch curl with a 14-inch base. 
Phil and Roy got a fine bull caribou. Harry 
saw a big bunch of rams and said there was 
one ram in the bunch that had the finest 
head that he had ever seen on a sheep, and 
wanted to get that ram if he could. 

On the 21st Frank and Roy went back to 
the Generc after the horses. We had one 
horse left, so Harry, Ben, Phil, Hornell, 
Mike and I took the pack horse with the 
motion picture outfit and went out to take 
some pictures of sheep. We were going to 
drive the sheep thru Low Pass in front of 
the camera and made the drive all O. K. 

‘e got eighteen sheep in the pictures, and 
also got another picture of Ben and Harry 
killing two big rams, which made a fine 
picture. Phil and Mike went after a bunch 
of rams and killed one nice one. It meas- 
ured 37-inch curl and 14-inch base. We 
packed the three rams back to camp on one 
horse. It was some load, but he was a big, 
stout horse and carried the load with ease. 
Frank and Roy did not get back when we 
expected. 

On the 22nd we stayed in camp and 
skinned out all the scalps, as we had quite 
a bunch of them. Frank and Roy got back 
about 3 p. m. with the horses. 

On the 23rd Ben and Mike went hunting 
together, and Harry and Roy went together. 
Phil, Frank, Al, Hornell and I moved camp 
down the creek about six miles. Phil and 
I went out and brought in the caribou head 
that Roy and Phil had killed two days be- 
fore. Harry and Roy got in, but without 
having had any luck. Mike and Ben did 
not get in until 10 p. m., but they had 
gotten a fine bull moose which measured 
57 inches in spread, well pointed and a very 
heavy head. 

On the 24th, Ben and Mike took a pack 
horse and their saddle horses, together with 
a small camp outfit, and went back to where 
they had killed the bull moose on Hazel 
Creek. They were going to stay two or 
three days. Harry and Roy went hunting 
together, while Phil and I went after moose. 
Harry and Roy had had no luck, but Phil 
and I got a fine bull moose with a 52-inch 
spread, well pointed. It was a very pretty 
head and Phil was more than pleased 
with it. 

On the 25th Harry and I went together 
after moose. Roy, Phil and Frank went out 
and brought in Phil’s moose. Harry and I 
had just gotten over into the moose country. 
We were looking thru our glasses and I 
could hear two bulls fighting, so we went 
on a little further and tied our horses. I 
soon located a big bull moose close to us 
with four or five cows. Harry went down 
after him, while I kept watch. Harry soon 
got to the bull and killed him. I then 
located, from where I was sitting, anether 




















big bull close by with a bunch of cows, so 
[ took our saddle horses and went down to 
where Harry was. We went together and 
Harry killed the other big bull. Now we 
could hear bulls and moose fighting all 
around us. We had already gotten all the 
moose that the law allowed, so we went for 
the bull that Harry had just killed and 
found it to be a fine one. The head was 
big and heavy with a 624-inch spread with 
long points. This bull was an old warrior, 
and he had a freak bell about sixteen inches 
long. This was the next best head that any 
party had ever gotten in this country. Thos. 
J. Corcoran of Cincinnati, Ohio, was hunt- 
ing with me and got a bull moose the fall 
before that measured 65 inches in spread, 
which is the best head that I ever got in 
this country. I have never heard of any 
larger one being killed there. 

Harry was very much pleased with this 
head, as it was the largest that he had ever 
killed, and said that he never expected to 
get another that was larger. We skinned 
out the head and hung up the scalp on a 
spruce tree. We then went back to the first 
bull that Harry killed. It was a nice head 
with long points and a 52-inch spread, but 
it was a light head and had a long bell. It 
pleased Harry. We skinned out the head 
and hung up the scalp. We went for camp 
as it was getting late, and it was dark be- 
fore we got in. Ben and Mike had gotten 
back and had killed four bull caribou. Two 
of them were very fine heads with double 
shovels. 

On the 26th Frank and I brought in 
Harry’s two bulls, while the rest stayed in: 
camp and skinned out scalps. We came 
back late with the heads. 

On the 27th we broke camp. Mike, Ben, 
Harry, Phil, Hornell and Al moved camp 
down to the White River at the mouth of 
Lake Creek at the lower end of Sandpete 
Bar, and Frank, Roy and I went back to 
the Generc to take the scow down. It was 
loaded light so we would have as little 
trouble as possible getting over the bad 
places and low water over Sandpete Bar. 
The river spreads over the whole flat and 
there is not enough water to float a scow 
or boat over these bars, as you cannot keep 
in the right channel and will keep running 
aground. The lighter your load is the less 
trouble you will have getting down to Lake 
Creek, as that is the lower end of the worst 
country. 

On the 28th we got everything out to the 
scow and loaded it. We got away at 12:10, 
about noon. We had about 1,000 pounds 
of stuff and in addition there were three of 
us in the scow. It was 20 feet long, 6 feet 
wide on the bottom and 7% feet on top. 
It was about six miles from where we 
started to the White River. The water was 
low and we had a lot of trouble making 
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BRINGING TO 
these six miles, getting hung up, but after 
reaching the White River we went to the 
lower end of the canyon without a mishap. 
Frank and Roy were not very good swift- 
water men and they got a couple of thrills. 
We came very near colliding with big boul- 
ders in a couple of different places. We 
went thru the lower canyon where the water 
was running fast, and we just missed hit- 
ting a boulder. Roy and Frank called that 
a pretty close shave, and said that they did 
not care for any more such close ones. It 
was dark when we made the lower end of 
the canyon and tied up for the night. 

We had supper just about ready when 
Andy Taylor and Con Miller came to our 
camp. They were with Captain Hubrick’s 
party and were camped about a half mile 
below us. They had seen our campfire and 
thought that some outfit was wrecked and 
therefore came over to see who it was. They 
told us that our party had passed that after- 
noon about 3 p. m., going down to the 
lower end of Sandpete Bar, and that they 
were expecting us that night. They told us 
that they were building their scow there and 
it would take them another day and a half 
to finish it. They also said that their party 
had had fairly good luck getting game, but 
they had run out of provisions and eating 
was very poor around their camp—that they 
would be glad when the scow was finished 
so they could pull out and go back to Mce- 
Carthy. 

On the 29th the wind was blowing a gale 
and it was snowing, so we did not pull out 
until 9 a. m. We pulled around to Hubrick’s 
camp and tied up and stayed there until 12 
o'clock noon, when it stopped snowing. So 
we pulled out. We met John Burnham and 
Mr. Mussen of New York who had come up 
the White River on boat. It took them 
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eighteen days to make it up to the upper 
end of the canyon and they had been 
wrecked coming back down and lost nearly 
all of their outfit. They were staying with 
the Hubrick party and were going down 
stream with them when they went. We 
made it down to where our party was 
camped at 2:30 p. m., but came very nearly 
wrecking. There was a sharp turn in the 
river and about all of the river was in one 
channel. At the lower end there was a big 
pile of drift piled up against a big tree. 
Roy and I were pulling our best to keep 
ont in mid-stream in order to keep away 
from this bad place. I broke my sweep, 
and Roy could not hold the scow out by 
himself, and the current carried us right up 
on top of the drift pile. The water, how- 
ever, was so swift that it carried us off 
without upsetting us, but it was a close 
shave this time, all right. 

We landed at the camp, and all hands 
and the cook were there to meet us. They 
thought that we had gotten shipwrecked as 
we were supposed to have been at camp the 
night before. They had had a pretty hard 
time moving over from the head of Lake 
Creek. Ben killed a nice bear on the way 
over. We hustled around and got every- 
thing ready in order to .start down the 
stream next morning. It looked stormy. I 
was afraid that the river would get full of 
ice, for that would make the going bad. 

On the 30th it snowed hard and a cold 
wind was blowing from the north, so we 
did not pull out. 

On October Ist it had stopped snowing, 
but it was very cold. We loaded up the 
scow and Captain Hubrick and his party 
came past, and so did John Burnham and 
Ernest Mussen while we were loading up. 
We had a pretty good load on the scow, 
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twenty-two ram heads, nine caribou, five 
moose, four goat heads, and nine bearskins 
with all the scalps; also our beds, bags, 
guns and other personal belongings, to- 
gether with the camp outfit and a little pro- 
visions. Harry, Ben, Phil, Hornell, Roy and 
[ were going down stream in the scow. 
Frank and Al were going back with the 
pack outfit, and Mike was walking back 
to Shushana. It was noon when we got 
ready for the start. We stopped and had 
lunch and then we all shook hands and 
bade Mike goodbye, as we would not see 
him any more this year. We pulled out at 
lL p. m and made about fifteen miles. We 
had a lot of trouble as we got stuck on 
the sandbars, and Harry, Ben, Roy and I 
had to get out into the ice-cold water and 
pull the scow afloat. We had to stop and 
build a fire quite often to dry out. We 
camped early, as it was cold. 

October 2d had been a cold night and the 
river was full of ice. We pulled out and 
made about thirty miles. About ten miles 
below the mouth of the Beaver River we had 
a lot of trouble. We got hung up in many 
places and had -to get out in the ice-cold 
water. We stopped five times during the 
day to warm our feet and dry out. In one 
place we ran out of the river and had to 
pull the scow thirty yards overland to get 
it back into the channel. It would not have 
been so bad if we had had two pairs of 
rubber boots, and should I ever go down 
the White River again I will have them, you 
can bet on that. Two men could get out 
and shift a scow over any of the bars with- 
out trouble. 

On the 3rd we had much better water and 
the ice had stopped running. We made 
about seven miles below the mouth of the 
Donjek. We stopped at Donjek Island and 
met Tony Grisco and Johnnie Ryan, two 
trappers who trap and trade with the In- 
dians. We found out the latest news and 
got some moose meat and lard from them. 
We then went down the stream and camped. 

On the 4th it snowed hard, but we pulled 
out. The ducks were flying south in 
bunches and we knew that there was some 
bad weather coming, so we pushed on all 
day thru the snow. The wind was from the 
north and very cold. It was a miserable 
day. We thought that we had made thirty- 
five or forty miles. When we camped, there 
was about six inches of snow on the ground 


and we surely thought that we would make 


the Yukon the next day. 

On the 5th it had stopped snowing, but 
the cold was bitter and the river chucked 
full of ice. We pulled out and about 2 
p. m. I thought that we were in sight of the 
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mountains beyond the Yukon. Phil made 
up a pool on the time that we would arrive 
and gave me the first guess. When we ar- 
rived at the supposed-to-be Yukon, to our 
surprise it was not the Yukon at all, and 
Phil got $100 each from the five of us. 
Then we met a gas boat with three men in 
it, going up the White River with their out- 
fit, to trap. We asked them how far it was 
to the Yukon and they said thirty miles. 
It was then 4:30 p. m., so we camped. It 
had been a cold day, and as the river was 
running full of ice it made the going bad. 
Our grub was just about all gone. We had 
a good supper, but a slim breakfast, which 
was the last that we had except a half case 
of condensed milk. We had to make the 
Yukon today, as there was nothing left to 
eat. 

October 6—It was far below zero this 
morning and the river was gorged with ice. 
We got started at 9:30 a. m. and were frozen 
up before we had hardly gotten under way. 
The ice was so thick and heavy that we could 
hardly keep the scow headed down stream. 
We worked from 11 a. m. to 2 p. m. before 
we could make a landing. It was awful. 
The ice would take us wherever it wanted 
to regardless of how much we fought it. 
In places it would be almost stopped up. 
We made a landing at 2 p. m. and then 
saw there a nice work dog running along 
the shore. When we landed he came to us, 
and when we started we took the dog aboard 
with us. When we got within five miles of 
the Yukon, we met the owner of the dog 
walking along the shore looking for him, 
and he had another one which was on the 
other side of the river from him. He had 
lost them the day before when he came 





down the river with a scow loaded with 
moose meat. He was taking it to Dawson 
to sell it in order to get a winter’s grub- 
stake. When the dog saw him he went 
crazy. We could not keep him on the scow 
at all after we had passed the man. The 
dog jumped overboard, and say, if a dog 
ever had to battle for his life, this dog had 
to. He went under the ice a dozen times, 
but he finally reached the shore. 

We went on and Harry made a pool and 
won all bets by five minutes. We went into 
the Yukon River at 4:35 p. m., and after a 
hard battle landed at the old Shushana hotel 
at the mouth of the White River. There 
was an old wood-chopper living there by the 
name of Charles Everett. We asked him if 
there had been any boats up the stream that 
day and he told us that one had just passed 
at 2:30 p.m. Some luck for us! We then 
asked him if he could keep us over night. 
He said that he had plenty of grub, but that 
he was no cook himself. We told him that 
it he would let us have the grub that we 
would cook it ourselves. He said we were 
welcome in his cabin and asked us in. We 
went. He was one of the most obliging 
hosts in the world, but he was the poorest 
housekeeper that I ever saw. It was the 
dirtiest cabin I was ever in. Roy and | 
went to work and cleaned it up. I don’t 
think that there had been a dish or pot 
or pan washed in ages. 

We were all frozen to the bone when we 
landed and he had two good stoves in the 
two-room cabin and there were good fires 
in both stoves. It sure felt good, even if it 
didn’t look good. After we got thawed out, 
I told Everett that I would give most any- 
thing for a good “shot” of whisky. He 
looked at me and smiled and said that there 
was all kinds of it in his cellar, but it be- 
longed to another party. I asked him who 
the owner was, and he told me. I told him 
to let me have four bottles of it, and that 
I would return them to the owner or else 
pay his price for them, as I knew the owner 
well. He went into the cellar and brought 
up a whole case of Goodman & Wort’s spe- 
cial rye whisky—and, say, you ought to have 
seen the others prick up their ears when 
they saw the case of whisky. We had a 
good drink and wished for more comfort 
than we had had in the past four days. 

Roy and I washec up the kitchen from 
floor to roof, and then cooked a big supper. 
By that time we were all feeling fine, as we 
had taken several more “shots” of the demon 
rum. We ate a good supper, washed up 
the dishes and told stories for a while. We 
then made our beds over in the old Shushana 
hotel and had a fine place to sleep—and we 
sure did sleep. We did not get up antil 
9 a. m. 

On the 7th we waited there all day, but 
no steamboats came up or down the river. 
We decided to take a boat, no matter which 
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way it was going. If we got to Dawson we 
could get out, even if we had to go by stage 
back to Whitehorse. 

On the 8th we decided to leave our tro- 
phies there. We hung up all the scalps in 
the old hotel and arranged with Charles 
Everett to keep a fire in the stove in order 
to dry out the scalps, as some of them were 
very green yet. It was our mistake to leave 
the trophies there. We went down to the 
mouth of the Stewart River where there 
was a good roadhouse kept by Mr. and 
Mrs. Shann, a good old Scotch couple. We 
had the very best of eats and a fine place 
to sleep. There was a telegraph station and 
we could now wire home and find out how 
everything was. We had a hard time land- 
ing, as the ice was running very thick out 
of the Stewart River. It took us forty-five 
minutes to make the landing and all of us 
were working our best. It is ten miles from 
the mouth of the White River to the Stewart 
River. We landed with the help of several 
men that were there and got everything up 
to the roadhouse. We sent wires home and 
also wired to the White Pass Co. at White- 
horse, telling them where we were and to 
have a boat pick us up if there was one 
going either way. There were two boats up 
the Stewart River at the time. We had a 
good supper and talked with a bunch of 
old-timers that were there. Mr. Shann was 
one of them. He had been in the country 
since 98 and the others said that it was 
the earliest fall in the history of the coun- 
try. We played cards for a while and then 
went to bed. 

On the 9tn we did not get up till late. 
We had a good breakfast, got some wires 
from home that brought good cheer, played 
cards, gorged ourselves with more good food, 
told stories, and so put in a very good day. 

On the 10th things did not look so good, 
as the river had more ice in it and there 
were boats frozen in everywhere up and 
down the river. Therefore, we put in the 
day as we did the day before. 

On the llth things looked worse. The 
river was nearly full of ice. W. W. Gordon, 
superintendent of the river boats, wired me 
that he would send a boat thru if possible, 
but that he was very much in doubt under 
the present weather conditions. It was very 
cold. The thermometer stood from 10 to 30 
below zero steady, and the river was get- 
ting more ice in it all the time. We put 
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in the day very nicely. There was plenty 
of food, lots of good books to read and we 
played cards, and told more stories. 

On the 12th there was no change until 
2 p. m., when I received a wire from Mr. 
Gordon, telling me that a boat would come 
down the stream from Selkirk. We wired 
back to give the captain orders to stop at 
the mouth of White River and pick up our 
trophies. We did not know what time the 
steamboat would arrive, so we took turns 
sitting up to keep watch. At 5:30 a. m. 
Hornell was on watch and came running 
upstairs shouting that the boat was in sight. 
There was a scramble getting dressed and 
we ran downstairs to get our baggage down 
to the landing, which we just made as the 
boat got there. We paid Mr. Shann our 
bill and said goodbye to the old couple who 
had treated us so kindly during our stay 
there the past six days. 

On the 13th we took the boat bound for 
Dawson. The ice was very thick and heavy, 
which made the going bad. The boat had 
stopped at the White and picked up our 
trophies. It pleased us very much to have 
them with us again, so we could look after 
them ourselves. We arrived at Dawson at 
2 p. m. and it was very interesting to watch 
the pilot, George Burrows, make the land- 
ing. He ran the nose of the boat up against 
the shore to head off the ice and let the 
current carry the boat around. It was a 
slick way of making the landing and the 
only way that it could be done. The shore 
ice was quite a ways out in the river around 
the wharf, and he had to come against it 
hard several times in order to break it down 
so that we could get in and land. The 
whole town was there to meet the boat, and 
the town was full of people. Most of them 
were trying to get to the outside world. We 
got ashore and got good rooms at the Hotel 
Rochester and were treated fine by the 
townspeople of Dawson. It was Thanks- 
giving day in Canada and Phil gave our 
party a big dinner at the Arcade Cafe, and 
we had a fine time. We had good eats and 
drinks with all the trimmings. We did not 
get to bed until late, as we took in the town 
sightseeing. 

On the 14th we did not get up until late, 
had a good bath and had a good breakfast. 
The Yukon had just gone dry, that is, there 
were no more bars, but all the liquor was 
under control and was sold at a government 





All the town people were al- 
lowed three bottles of whisky, rum, gin, 
brandy, or any hard liquor, two dozen bot- 
tles of beer, and a half dozen bottles of any 


liquor store. 


kind of wine. As it looked then, all that 
they had in Dawson was gone, and that it 
would be goodbye booze. So all of our 
party, miners, lords, dukes, and even women 
lined up at the liquor store to get all that 
we could of the precious goods, and when 
we left there we were very light of money 
but were heavier with booze. 

We then returned to our hotel with our 
cargo and were met there by Jack Lee, one 
of the head men of the Booster Club of 
Dawson, who invited our party to spend the 
afternoon as his guest visiting the creeks. 
We accepted his invitation with thanks and 
spent a most enjoyable afternoon with Mr. 
Lee. That evening Ben Crouch gave another 
big dinner at the Arcade Cafe with all the 
trimmings, and we had a fine evening. 

The weather had turned much milder and 
the ice had just about all disappeared out 
of the river. The S. S. Alaska and Seattle 
3 made Dawson at 10:30 p. m., after being 
frozen in forty miles below for the past five 
days. Things looked better now, and all we 
had to do was to get a boat upstream to 
Whitehorse. 

On the 15th we were up early and there 
was word to let the steamers Dawson and 
Alaska come upstream that day. There was 
a big scramble for reservations on the boats. 
We went to the White Pass ticket office and 
were told by one of the office men whom 
we met that there was no use trying to get 
tickets then, but that we could be looked 
after. He told us to come back in about 
two hours, which we did. We heard that 
the company was not going to take any 
freight, and very likely would not take on 
baggage or express, so Mr. Harrison and | 
went back to the office and tried to get 
acquainted with Mr. Edwards, but he did 
not care to meet us, for some unknown rea- 
son. He did not even speak to us, but made 
a grand-stand speech, saying that there were 
thousands of miners and prospectors in town 
who wanted to get their outfits on the boats. 
and they were the people who were keeping 
up the country, not big game hunters who 
were taking all the game out of the country 
and leaving nothing to show for it, and that 
we could not take our trophies on the boat. 

Mr. Harrison stood for his talk as long as 
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he could and then told him to stop—that 
we had met him and did not even know 
him; that we had asked him for no favors 
and thought it very unnecessary for him to 
make the speech for our special benefit in 
the presence of his office-full of people. 
Mr. Edwards is the agent for the White 
Pass at Dawson. Mr. Harrison told him 
thatwe would like very much to get the 
trophies on the boat, if it were possible. 
He told him the conditions of the scalps 
and the expense, time and hard work that 
it took to get all of the trophies, and if we 
were forced to leave them behind they would 
very probably spoil. But it did no good to 
talk to Edwards. The White Pass had some 
very fine, obliging employes, but we couldn’t 
say that of Edwards. 

We got tickets on the S. S. Dawson, but 
did not get the trophies on, and had to 
leave them in Dawson in charge of Jack 
Lee to care and look after them, which he 
did very well. He shipped them five days 
later on the S. S. Yukon, the last boat up- 
stream for the season. We pulled out of 
Dawson on the S. S. Dawson at 4:30 p. m. 
The boat was loaded with people. The 
rooms were all sold out to women, and men 
and their wives. Down in the boiler room 
they had bunks three tiers high for the men 
passengers to sleep in. There were about 
100 beds and on board were Indians, Japs, 
bohunks and even dogs. It was an awful 
place to sleep. None of our party had 
rooms, so we went rustling around. Har- 
rison and Lyons gave the cooks $45 for 
their room. Hornell got a room with one 
of the waiters, and they fixed up the drying 
room, which was as hot as Hades, so I did 
not like the looks of it and went down 
stairs with the dogs to sleep. Roy and Ben 
slept in the drying room the first night, but 
came downstairs with me the second night 
to sleep. They said one night in a Turkish 
bath was enough. 

On the 16th we were going upstream fine. 
We were past the Stewart River when I got 
up. I was looking for Bones at the mouth 
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of the White River, but to my disappoint- 
ment they were not there when we arrived, 
so we thought that they were frozen in 
somewhere up the White River. I knew 
that it would be terrible hard on poor Dr. 
Evans, as he could never walk out. I was 
worried about the Bones party, for I felt 
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sure that something had happened to them, 
as they were to start downstream at the 
time we did. 

The 17th, 18th and 19th were very tire- 
some. We played cards and “shot craps” 
and put in the time very nicely. We landed 
at Whitehorse at 5 p. m. and when we 
pulled up to the dock there stood Bones, 
Dr. Evans, Snyder and Young. They had 
reached Whitehorse the evening before. 
When they told us of their misfortune, it 
sure made me sick to think that they had 
lost most of their trophies when they were 
wrecked going down the White River. They 
ran onto the same drift pile that came near 
wrecking Roy, Frank and I as we went down 
with our scow. Luckily they caught my 
outfit back. 

The 20th was used in settling up for the 























trips and getting customs papers to clear 
the trophies, as the shipping was left to 
Bones to ship the Evans party’s trophies and 
I was to ship the Harrison party’s. John 
Augsberry got in and waited five days for 
Harrison’s party, but under the conditions 
he got tired of waiting and left for home 
on the 17th. There were two boats frozen 
in the Stewart, and boats frozen in all the 
way from St. Michaels to Dawson. It sure 
was a bad fall. It was hard on all hunting 
parties that were caught in the hills, and 
hereafter I will always make it a point to 
start out not later than September 25th in 
order not to get caught in any cold weather 
as we did this fall. 

On the 2lst all the hunting parties left 
on that day’s train for Skagway, as did 
about 400 other passengers going to their 
homes outside. 

On the 25th the Harrison party’s trophies 
arrived from Dawson on the S. S. Yukon. 
They were in pretty bad shape. The moose 
and caribou scalps and one bear skin were 
in very bad shape. I hung them up for a 
couple of days, and then hung them in a 
big room and kept a good fire in the stove 
and dried them good. On November 12th. 
I shipped them to A. E. Lockwood, taxi- 
dermist, at Idaho Falls, Idaho, where they 
were mounted. On the trip H. O. Harrison 
got eight rams, two moose, two caribou. 
Ben Crouch got eight rams, two moose, four 
caribou and one bear. Lyons, six rams. 
three caribou, one moose and one bear. Har- 
rison also got one goat, Lyons one goat, and 
Crouch two goats, giving Harrison thirteen 
trophies, Crouch seventeen, and Lyons 
twelve. I think that they got the best bunch 
of heads that was ever taken out by any 
hunting party that hunted the White River 
district in the season of 1919, as they killed 
nothing but good heads. They wanted big 
heads or none at all. We passed up lots 
of heads that most hunters would have been 
pleased with, but they knew what ther 
wanted and got it, too. 





An Elk Hunt in Montana 


HAD seen so many deer, elk and bears 

brought in that I could stand it no 
longer. So I screwed the cap down on my 
fountain pen and made tracks for the house 
to confer with “Bunch” and find out if she, 
too, were willing to heed the call of the 
wild. 

We held a long, serious meeting of two 
that night, sitting up ‘till way past a dozen 
o’clock, and agreed to not only go, but to 
fulfill a long desire—to go out with pack- 
sacks and rifles and take a long trail that 
led far back into the highest peaks and to 
not come back until we had our limit, 
whether it be a week or a month—and she 
was as eager as I for the trip. 

All next day was spent getting ready 
equipment and provisions, we intending to 
go as lightly as possible, yet with ample 
for any emergency. Kalispell, Mont., is one 
of the best places in which to equip for 
long trips into the mountains, the stores at 
this place carrying all the best materials, 
such as shoes, snow-shoes, mackinaws, wool- 
ens, condensed foods and tents of all kinds. 

We each took a pack-sack. In these sacks 
were the following articles for this long, 
more-than-hard trip, as the reader will later 
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learn: Matches, heavy hand-axe, one extra 
pair woolen under-clothing, three extra pairs 
heavy woolen sox each, two heavy wool 
blankets and one padded quilt, one 8x10 
silk tent (weighing about five pounds), two 
pounds of sugar, two of raisins, two large 
boxes of Albert’s pancake flour, three loaves 
of bread (rye), condensed potatoes, jerked 
venison (about five pounds) and some salt 
and pepper. Our personal belongings con- 
sisted of ten-inch hunting boots (Russell’s 
packs), hob-nailed, two pairs heavy woolen 
socks, medium weight woolen underclothing, 
tan-colored woolen shirts and heavy woolen 
Patrick mackinaws, Duxbak hats, with brim 
and ear flaps, one pair woolen mitts and 
one pair buckskin gauntlets. Our guns were 
a Ross .280 for myself, while Bunch carried 
a .22 Hi-power, and we each had a hunting 
knife, compass and safety match box. 

We left Kalispell the 5th of October and 
took the train for Paola, getting in early 
in the morning. We left before daylight, 
carrying our packs. Now, these packs were 
quite heavy—mine weighing eighty-five 


pounds while the one Bunch carried tipped 
the scales at forty-five. 

After going about one mile, we made 
breakfast on the beautiful banks of Paola 
Creek, then proceeded up this creek, which 
is considered one of the best elk countries 
in these parts. We passed a bear pen, or 
log trap, after going about half a mile: 
then the trail led to a long flat straight up 
the creek, whose sides were mountains. 
heavily timbered and ever getting higher as 
we proceeded. Pretty soon we encountered 
fallen timbers across the trail in so many 
places that we were forced to leave the trail 
and pick out as best we could a place to 
force our passage. 

We saw hundreds of elk tracks within less 
than half a mile of the railroad track—and 
plenty of fresh ones. We camped that night 
far up the creek, and let me say right here 
that we were very eager to grab a lunch and 
turn in. It rained and snowed that night. 
but the silk tent did not leak a drop. By 
good daylight we were on our way. 

We thought that the heavy packs would 
stiffen us, but they did not, altho extremely 
heavy. Before long we saw where semeone 
had camped about three or four days be- 
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fore; their bough-bed was there, and ah! 
we saw a tree where they had targeted their 
rifles. I turned to little Bunch and told 


her that those “green-horns”-had scared all 
the elk out of the country, for, strange to 
say, elk will cross the great divide and 
journey to the great beyond at the sound 
of a gun, while deer do not seem to pay 
so much attention to it. 
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Fresh elk sign met our eyes all day long, 
and an occasional goat, sometimes a bunch 
of goats, could be seen upon the ledges as 
we sat down at intervals to rest and take 
a peep thru the glasses, which I neglected 
to mention, were a part of our equipment. 

About 4 o’clock we were in the big basin 
forming the headwaters of Paola Creek. It 
is a perfect horseshoe, the top of which is 
capped with snow all the year. Near the 
camp was the creek, with a waterfall about 
thirty feet high every forty yards. Below 
us was a flat lowland covered with heavy 
grass, an ideal feeding ground for elk, 
whose tracks were literally everywhere. 
But not an elk did we see. The “hunters” 
who had preceded us had undoubtedly scared 
them off. 

After pitching our ten and getting supper 
over, we decided, as it was yet quite warm, 
to scale the top next morning and take a 
look for grizzly. We had seen one’s tracks 
early in the afternoon that must have 
weighed 600 pounds. He sunk deep into the 
mud at every step and his track was big 
enough to make one feel a bit uncomfort- 
able, more so, too, as it was quite fresh. 
So we talked grizzly until the long hours 
went by, Bunch and I, there before that 
little campfire—far up among those lone- 
some, towering peaks and listened to a co- 
yote howl out his mournful tune away back 
over the rough, tree-befallen trail we had 
come that afternoon. The big waterfall was 
so close to our tent that we began to wish 
we had made camp farther back, as its roar 
shook the ground we were sitting on and 
intended sleeping on. We finally turned in, 
expecting to get an early start the next 
morning after an. old silver-tip. 

The ground quivered so I could not sleep, 
and bunch fared the same fate. The night 
seemed fifteen hours long before we did 
finally fall asleep. When we awoke it was 
8:30, broad daylight, and no breakfast yet. 
I had kindling ready, so threw back the flap 
and peered out. Everything was white; it 
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had snowed two inches, but was thawing 
very fast. So we hurried the bannocks and 
coffee, took some sandwiches and com- 
menced our hard tramp up one of the hard- 
est climbs I have ever taken. At first the 
alders were thick and a half mile thru; then 
came brush, and finally devil’s walking 
sticks. When we got above timber-line, 
pausing often to scan the country for sight 
of a dark, stubby animal that we were 
wanting quite badly just then, we finally 
sighted, about 500 yards just above us— 
something which looked like a lot of huge 
snowballs moving about. “Just look at the 


- goat,” Bunch whispered; “and where there 


is goat there are likely to be grizzly, too,” 
she said. Yes, that is true. 

The mountain grew steeper and steeper. 
We found where all the porcupines in the 
Rockies had their den—consisting of a cave 
almost big enough to crawl in, their dirt 
and refuse piled outside—enough to fill a 
dray-wagon, with quills scattered all around. 

Finally, seeing it was dangerous to con- 
tinue as we were, I tied a long rope to 
Bunch’s wrist; I would climb up, then pull 
her after me. In this way we got to the 
top, a three hours’ journey. In many places 
—just one slip would have sent one to eter- 
nity. Now, .as to these goats. I thought I 
had seen wild goats before, but I will have 
to confess that if the ones I had previously 
seen were “large” then these ones were big. 
If I live, at least three of them would have 
weighed at least 500 pounds each, and you 
will not believe me if I tell you that their 
tracks, in the snow, was near the size of 
the big elk we had seen below. How I did 
wish for an “open season” for about three 
seconds—just three seconds of open season 
and I would have a prize rug adorning my 
floor as I peck these Remington keys. Too 
bad, isn’t it? But, then, a rifle shot might 
scare a big grizzly, and a grizzly’s pelt was 
more to be valued than that of a mere goat. 

It was a great scene that met our gaze 
as we made the top and looked back down. 

There was another basin, not unlike the 
one we had just left, and there was another 
stream, winding, silver-like down thru the 
big thick fir and spruce—to the Flathead 
River. We sat there for one hour, shading 


our glasses and watching, going over and 
over again the spaces between tree clumps, 
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With his big head—a 6-pointer—with extra 
heavy beam 
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huge boulders and scanning ravines. Even 
as we ate our noonday lunch I lay there 
prone on my stomach watching for a pos- 
sible object that would send a thrill thru 
me and make me glad that I had come, no 
matter what the distance or hardship I en- 
dured. 

We spent ten days thru these mountains 
climbing, clinmbing, climbing from daylight 
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Standing on a glacier (elevation, 9,000 feet) 


until dark, ever scanning the peaks and 
lowlands for big game, but I am sorry to 
state that nothing met our gaze except many 
goats. I could not figure out where the 
bears had gone, as this is considered one 
of the best bear countries in the vicinity of 
Glacier Park, and altho we saw quite a few 
tracks, none were as fresh as the one we 
had seen on our way in. The elk all seemed 
to have left the country, as the tracks were 
getting older each day we were there; so 
we determined we would make a try for 
deer. 

We packed out to the railroad and when 
within about one-half mile from the station 
(it was getting dark) we jumped two elk, 
but did not succeed in getting a shot. We 
got the train at Paola and went to Lupfer, 
which is only a siding not far from White- 
fish Lake, where we understood there was 
plenty of deer. We pitched camp that eve- 
ning near another camp which was occupied 
by three young men from across the range 
who had also come for deer. One of these 
men, a Mr. Rudd, was an especially fine 
fellow and one of the best sports I have 
ever met. 

We made a drive the next day, and my 
wife succeeded in getting a good shot at a 
big deer, the bullet passing thru the body 
at the flank, which only served to cripple it. 
It would run about 200 yards and lay down. 
It finally passed by Mr. Rudd, who ended 
its career with a .30-40 thru the head. I 
sent Bunch on ahead and told her to wait 
at a point about one-fourth of a mile far- 
ther on and I would circle and see if I could 
not scare up one. 

I gave her fifteen minutes by the watch 
and started. I had not gone 200 yards 
until I jumped two. I succeeded in getting 
a shot and noticed that they ran directly 
towards where Bunch had gone. It was not 
long before I heard her rifle crack, and only 
a few seconds until I heard it again, and 
then her yell echoing thru the woods. I then 
felt sure she had bagged one. When I ar- 
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rived at where she was, I saw as 
fine a deer as one which Mr. 
Rudd had downed a few min- 
utes before, and the best part of 
it was Mr. Rudd was not over 
100 yards away blazing the trail 
from where this deer fell. Upon 
examination, we found that the 
first shot had gone thru, cutting 
the jugular vein, which left a 
streak of blood 200 yards long, 
but we did not know it. Her 
second shot got it about midway 
in the neck, coming out just be- 
low the eye, the little .22 bullet 
grinding the neck bone to fine 
bits thruout its course, the hole 
where it emerged being about 
the size of a 25-cent piece. We 
dressed and hung this one up, 
and all went back to camp. 

The next morning, bright and 
early, we: plowed back thru the 
snow, which had fallen the night 
before about four inches deep, 
and Mr. Rudd and one of his 
men dragged his deer in, while 
Bunch and I dragged her’s in. 
It was pretty hard operating in 
some places as it was very steep 
and besides we had to cross two 
creeks, but we made it in due 
time. This made about twelve 
days we had been out, part of 
the time in a soaking rain, and 
I decided to send my wife back 
to Kalispell with her deer; so 
Mr. Rudd and I decided to take 
snowshoes and go to Essex and 
up the south fork of the Flat- 
head River and try again for elk. 
The season lacked three days of 
being out, so there was no time to lose. Get- 
ting some provisions and our outfit ready, we 
started out on what proved to be the hardest 
journey either of us had ever experienced, as 
the reader will understand before finishing 
this story. When we reached Essex, we 
found the snow five feet deep and snowing 
hard, but we determined not to turn back. 
Tt, was the first time that Mr. Rudd had 
ever been on a pair of snowshoes, but it 
did not take him long to learn how to use 
them. We each had _pack-sacks, mine 
weighing about forty pounds and his about 
thirty-five. 

An old guide and hunter had told us that 
there was a cabin on the bank of the river 
about five and one-half miles back, so we 
decided to make this cabin the first night. 
It was then about eight and one-half miles 
over what is known as the Switchback 
Mountains into a valley where we expected 
to find the elk. This territory was all new 
to us, but we felt sure of success, as I have 
often heard of the many elk that are found 
back there. As we pursued farther, the 
snow grew deeper and deeper, the new snow 
being no less than four feet, which we would 
sink thru, carrying about five pounds of 
snow on each snowshoe as we would lift it 
up. We took turn about in breaking trail, 
which grew harder all the time. At noon 
we stopped for a little lunch and to hold a 
consultation whether we should proceed or 
go back. This point was about five miles 
south of Glacier Park, and upon investiga- 
tion we noticed that the snow was about ten 
feet deep on the level. We made about two 
miles from 8 o’clock until 12, but decided 
to push on. About 4 or 5 o'clock in the 
evening we were so fatigued that when we 
stumbled and fell, it was with the greatest 
effort that we could rise again, and some- 
times we would actually have to help each 
other up. We proceeded in this manner 
until 9 o’clock at night, when the trail led 
down to the river, and we began looking 
for the cabin that we were to find at this 
place, but all we could see on every hand 
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SCENERY IN FRONT OF OUR CABIN 


and in every direction was snow—and plenty 
of it. 

The trees were moaning and sighing and 
cracking like a whip, and the sky was get- 
ting clearer and growing colder every min- 
ute. We had about given up finding the 
camp and had located a bunch of thick fir 
on ahead where we had decided to stop if 
we should ever get there, when we both 
yelled at the same time, “I see it,” and 
there, not over forty yards ahead, was what 
appeared to be a little cabin completely 
covered with snow, and only a good-sized 
bump upon the surface. 

We struggled up to the door, which was 
below us. We each removed a snowshoe, 
which we used as a shovel and made an 
excavation down to the door, went thru and 
got in. We had covered the first lap of our 
journey. We were dog-tired and hungry, 
cold and wet to the bone. We soon had a 
fire going and some warm tea made, when 
we seemed to forget all of our troubles, and 
were really glad we had come. 

We left the next morning just a bit be- 
fore daylight, intending to make the Switch- 
back the next day. We had not got 200 
yards from the cabin when we saw where 
an elk had gone down from the high hill 
to the left, and had swam the river to the 
opposite bank and had gone out; but the 
river was very swift and about forty yards 
wide, and were was no chance to cross it. 
We pushed on for another mile; daylight 
was now coming. I was breaking trail 
ahead when all at once I heard a terrific 
crash in the bush. Whatever it was, was 
making for the river with all its might. I 
hollered to Mr. Rudd to look out and ran 
to the river bank, which was about forty 
steps away. As I started to run, at the 
same time throwing my _ pack-sack~ off, I 
stumbled on a mound of snow and fell head- 
long, burying myself about six. feet deep, 
head down and heels in the air. When I 
finally did regain my feet I heard a rifle 
shot, and looking, saw an elk half way 
across the stream, and another one just en- 





tering the water. They were two 
big bulls, each having a fine 
head. Rudd started to shoot the 
oné nearest the bank, and I 
think the first shot scored, be- 
cause the elk’s head fell and he 
floated down. I yelled to him 
to follow it so it would not get 
away, and that I would take care 
of the other one. I jumped over 
the bluff, which was about 
twenty-five feet high, and landed 
in the snow below, turning about 
three somersaults before getting 
straightened again, but this was 
all done quicker than it takes 
me to tell it. I wanted to get as 
near the elk as possible, as it 
was too early to see the sights 
on the rifle, and I did not want 
it to get away, as the trip across 
that Switchback Mountain was 
beginning to appear as’ a night- 
mare to us. As quickly as my 
elk regained the opposite shore, 
T let fly with my .280 Ross (cop- 
per tube bullet), but the elk 
was making a desperate effort to 
get into the brush some twenty- 
five yards on. I.thought I had 
missed. I shot again, and ap- 
parently missed him. The third 
time I broke a front leg on the 
opposite side. This caused him 
to stumble and fall, but quickly 
regained his feet and hobbled on. 

It was growing lighter all the 
time, and I tried to shoot for 
the neck. The next shot hit him 
in the top of the neck in front 
of the shoulders, tearing out a 
hole about the size of one’s fist. 
He sank down on his knees with a loud 
groan. Taking this opportunity to reload, I 
shoved in four more shells. By this time he 
was up again, but I could see the sights a 
little bit and placed a bullet thru the center 
of his neck and he went down and out. As 
he lay there on the bank of that roaring, 
surging stream, his massive antlers seemingly 
to have a score of points sticking up so high, 
with the white snow for a background, he 
looked to me the most wonderful picture I 
had ever beheld—and I felt that pride and 
enthusiasm that only comes to a man who 
loves such sport and has given so much ex- 
ertion for the trophy. 

My. next thought turned to my partner, 
Rudd, who had followed his dead elk which 
had floated downstream, and I set out back 
over the trail to find him, thinking he would 
need help. Strange to say, I found him 
opposite our cabin, the elk hung up on a 
large rock, in the middle of the stream, and 
immediately at the uppermost of a very deep 
and swift hole, some 200 yards long and 
about forty feet from the bank. Its back 
was facing downstream, with one horn, a 
five-point, sticking high out of the water. 

We had a short, stout rope along, as well 
as a clothesline rope which was about sixty 
feet in length; but we did not think this 
small line would be of sufficient strength to 
lasso and pull the elk from off its moorings, 
so I decided to try and wade out and place 
this larger rope around its horns, then 
double the smaller rope and tie it to it, 
thus making a sure landing. I waded out 
about fifty feet from above, and started 
down toward the elk with the lasso, but the 
water was so icy and so swift that I soon 
became aware of the fact that the numbness 
was too great to endure long; besides, the 
water was too swift for another step. forward 
lest I should be carried off my feet to the 
hole below, in which case no living man 
could have survived, and we figured it was 
around twenty-five below zero. So I was 
only too glad to retrace my steps when 
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only another three or four steps would have 
done the trick. I had to take back-water. 

I changed socks and tried the small rope 
with lasso, placing a small rock near the 
end of a weight. To make a long story 
short, we lassoed this elk five different times 
during the day, the rope breaking each time 
when we attempted to dislodge it from its 
pressure against the rock, with the strong 
current pressing against it with tremendous 
force, but each time getting it a little more, 
little by little, around the side. It was now 
about a half-hour before dark. I told Rudd 
that I believed another catch and it would 
be off. So we hooked it again, when I told 
Rudd that if he would see-saw it and pull 
it loose and swing it near the bank, I would 
get below and try to lasso its horn with 
the larger rope as it came by. So I took 
up my stand about thirty yards below, stand- 
ing on about twelve feet of snow by the 
edge of the river. Rudd pulled her loose this 
time—Oh, joy! here she came. I made 
ready—Rudd pulling with all his might, 
when the rope snapped and the big bull 
shot downstream about twenty-five feet from 
the bank. There was not time to think nor 
to lose. I saw that with a big noose, such 
as would be absolutely sure to a safe throw, 
my rope would be too short, so I gave a 
spring, using all my strength that my years 
of training in the acrobatic profession gave 
me—and leaped far out and let go; the 
noose encircled the horn and I was dragged 
downstream as tho a tug boat was towing 
me. I could not yell for help as the water 
completely paralyzed me in the instant; nor 
was it necessary, as my partner hurried 
along, lost one snowshoe, and came tumbling 
to my aid, grabbed the end of the rope and 
took a hitch around a tree that was growing 
beside the bank, and tied it up safely. 

I was paralyzed from head to foot. I was 
losing my senses and wanted to fall. It was 
only about 100 yards to camp and there 
was still a small fire burning in the stove, 
and with plenty of dry wood lying by. Rudd 
rubbed me with snow, as my hands, feet, 
ears, etc., had already turned very black, 
the blood no longer circulating. When I 
started to thaw out it felt as tho 1,000 
needles were stabbing me clean to the bone. 
My fingers and toes were numb for two 
days, altho the end of one finger remained 
numb for three weeks, turning white and 
getting very sore, but finally getting all 
right. The skin came off from nearly all 
my body at least three times, shedding like 
a snake. Believe me, I was glad to be alive. 
But we had just what we had come for— 
elk meat—and didn’t have to go over the 
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Carrying 600 Ibs. of elk meat on sled—Snow from twelve to fifteen ft. deep—Cabin in background 


Switchback Mountain, which was a great 
relief. 

The next morning we went to the elk we 
had just gotten out—it was frozen like a 
log. We could chop chips out of it, ex- 
actly like so much wood. We chopped the 
quarters off, leaving the head, as it was 
not an uncommon one. The teeth were the 
finest I had ever seen, having a perfect, 
dark bird’s-eye in the center and very large. 
We hung the meat up high in the trees 
nearby. 

We next went to where my elk was and 
we could not help admiring the size of it 
and the massiveness of the horns. But it 
was across the river, swift, cold, deep and 
forty yards wide! The river on this morn- 
ing presented a strange appearance to one 
who had never seen a river freeze on the 
bottom. Its entire bottom was white and the 
water was milky, presumably, the weather 
getting colder every minute, We finally 
found and cut down a large tree about four 
feet thick, near the bank, which we thought 
would reach across, but when it fell the 
entire end broke off and drifted down- 
stream, leaving about twenty-five feet of 
water to be forded on the opposite bank, 
but bridging the deep, treacherous current. 
We cut a pole about twenty feet long, green 
and heavy—sharpening the end. I took this 
pole and the axe and got across to the end 
of the log, which was barely above the sur- 
face and the water rushing over it and 
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forming ice, making it extremely danger- 
ous, for to fall off here meant plain death 
to any living animal. I placed the sharp 
end of my pole down between the rocks 
and sprang out, landing in water three feet 
deep but within a few feet of the bank, 
which I reached in safety, but wet. Mr. 
Rudd tried to cross twice, but said he grew 
dizzy as he reached the deep, main current, 
which was a rushing torrent, and turned 
back. So I cut another tree, falling it back 
across this one, and we had, thank good- 
ness, a bridge. 

We lost no time in reaching my elk, a 
perfect six-pointer, with beams seven inches 
wide at base, also seven inches wide where 
each point starts. It is perfectly beaded 
and the tines are exceptionally long, the 
ivory reaching far back on each point. A 
forest ranger who afterward inspected this 
head pronounced it the finest head he had 
ever seen, and he was raised here. 

We quartered it, tied ropes to each quar- 
ter and pulled them across. It was one of 
the hardest jobs of the whole lot, taking 
nearly a whole day to do it. We hung these 
quarters up in trees, near the bank, and 
cut a pole to take the head out, back to 
camp. It will be remembered, dear reader, 
that the snow was at least twelve to fifteen 
feet deep on the level, the soft snow at least 
three feet deep 6n top. We soon found that 
to carry this massive head, with scalp hang- 
ing (too cold to cut away the meat, which 
was frozen hard), was about as possible as 
expecting to live after swimming the Flat- 
head River in the latter part of November. 
So we managed to get it to the bank and 
swung it high among the branches of a 
friendly fir tree—to await our return trip 
on—God knows when, altho I determined to 
get that head out in the spring if I had to 
crawl and drag it out—but Rudd was re- 
turning to the East. 

That night we had boiled elk heart, 
fried back-straps (tenderloin), baked beans, 
French fries, a side of thin, crisp bacon, and 
tea, together with high-puffed biscuits which 
Rudd was an adept at making. 

The* next day we rested, cut off some 
choice portions to carry back, and feasted. 
The next morning by daylight found two 
hunters on their return journey; plowing 
thru the deep snow with heavy packs, laden 
with the finest elk steaks in the land, wor- 
ried, haggard, but happy and cheerful. The 
fact that “we got what we went after’ cer- 
tainly added*a spring to our every step, 
which finally grew to great agony long be- 
fore we reached the railroad—and home. 

This was in the last days of November. 
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The first of February, after a slight Chinook, 
I decided to®#go back after the head and 
meat. I got C. Cobb, taxidermist and a 
splendid hunter, Gus DeStaffany, formerly 
a forest ranger and one of the best packers 
and hunters I have ever known, together 
with my wife, who was “just crazy” to go 
and who would not listen to the tales of 
woe and hardships I pictured to her I had, 
and which she would have to endure should 
she go with us, and we set out. Mr. Cobb 
had a fine Alaskan sled and three of the 
finest’ trained sled dogs I have ever seen, 
and we decided to take these in to bring 
out the meat. We took provisions to last 
several days, bedding and tent, going light, 
using condensed foods. 

We left Kalispell at 8 in the evening, get- 
ting to Jave at 11. As there was only a 
depot here, we slept (?) on the floor. At 
daylight we were up. It had snowed all 
night and the trip looked, and afterward 
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proved, to be a nightmare. The new snow 
was two feet deep. We all took turns break- 
ing trail for the dogs, who were faithful 
creatures, never once faltering in their duty. 
We had no mishap on our way in save an 
occasional string breaking from a snowshoe 
and throwing that unforunate headlong. We 
made the entire trip in that day, getting in 
about 9 o’clock p. m. 

We found the meat and heads just as we 
left them. The meat was frozen like a rock. 
We packed the meat, weighing about 600 
pounds, on the sled, while I carried out the 
head, not cutting the horns apart at the 
center of skull, as I wanted them whole. 
But it was harder to carry and somehow 
would never fit on one’s shoulders for more 
than five minutes at a time, which required 
much shifting. 

It was a long, hard journey out, as well 
as a cold one, we having to keep going to 
prevent freezing, even tho tired, dog-tired. 





At one point we had to travel on the side 
of a high mountain for more than half a 
mile; this was on a slant of about forty de- 
grees. Below was the river—some 500 feet 
and almost straight down—roaring and tear- 
ing at a terrific speed. Should the sled 
slide off it would take dogs, meat and all, 
with little or no hope of ever recovering 
them. 

But somehow we got out alive, but that 
was about all. 

And just above my head at this moment 
is the trophy. I look at it in wonder— 
wonder why one will leave a warm, cozy 
home to launch out with rifle and grubstake 
into the cold, frozen, uninviting wilds, pos- 
itively knowing that many a hardship will 
befall him before he returns—returns per- 
haps with a trophy and more likely only 
with a story of how he got away, a big one, 
and that he is going back again—some day. 





Hunting Wild Turkeys in Texas 


FARLY in the spring and fall there grad- 

ually comes over one a strong desire to 
leave the paved streets and_ thickly-packed 
houses of the city and takes oneself far out 
into the open. Actuated by such a desire, 
a small party of us started from San An- 
tonio, a flourishing Texas city of about 
175,000 inhabitants, early in April, and 
headed for a point off 100 miles northwest, 
at the headwaters of two gushing streams 
known as,the Guadalupe and Frio Rivers, 
respectively. Both of these 
streams, unlike any Texas 
streams, are constantly filled 
with sparkling, clear water dur- 
ing the dryest of seasons. This 
water is obtained from a large 
plateau or table land which they 
drain. The water collected on 
this plateau also furnishes the 
Artesian Belt of Southwest Cen- 
tral Texas. Both of these rivers, 
like the Nueces River, flow in a 
southeast direction to the Gulf of 
Mexico. At their sources they 
cut their way thru the plateau 
region in deep, winding canyons, 
the upper draws of which extend 
far out into the table land. The 
plateau land is covered with post 
oak, scrub oak, summer cedar, 
and many open grassy stretches; 
while the canyons are lined with 
cedars, and large cypress trees 
grow along the rugged banks of 
the streams. 

In such a country the wild tur- 
key makes his home, far away 
from his worst enemy, man. In 
the spring, when the breeding 
season starts, and the oak trees 
become green and the prairie is 
covered with flowers, blue bon- 
nets, prairie fire, wild butter- 
cups, and daisies of all kinds, the 
turkeys leave the rugged cedar 
canyons and hie themselves . to 
the broad expanses of the open 
country, to where they road to- 
gether over miles of virgin coun- 
try, practically uninhabited by 
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man. They remain in the high, open country 
during the long, hot summers, and there the 
brood of little turkeys is raised. During 
this period the old gobblers forsake the hens 
and enjoy an ideal club life with other gob- 
blers, leaving the hens to rear the young 
without the supervision and aid of the male 
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PLENTY OF TURKEYS 


member of the family, which results in the 
young being innocently brought up, and 
makes it comparatively easy to shoot them 
in the early fall, tho they quickly acquire 
knowledge and are perhaps the wisest and 
hardest to get within shooting range of, of 
all birds. 

When the cold winds from the north begin 
to blow in the fall the turkeys gather to- 
gether in large flocks and descend into the 
deep canyons, where they are protected: from 
the weather and find a great 
abundance of cedar berries to 
feed upon. Here also at this 
season of the year are found 
thousands of robins, who spend 
the ‘winters in the cedars of 
sunny Texas. 

At this season of the year it 
is perhaps easier to shoot the 
turkey than at any other, on 
account of the unsophisticated 
young and the large flocks which 
stay together and roost together 
in the branches of trees at night. 
If the wily hunter ascertains 
where the turkeys roost at night 
and conceals himself beneath 
such a roost at dusk and waits 
for the turkeys to come in, if 
he maintains absolute silence 
and immobility, he may be lucky 
enough to obtain game in this 
manner. However, the game laws 
of Texas on turkeys reads briefly 
as follows: “Bag limit, three 
wild turkey gobblers during the 
season, from March Ist to April 
30th, inclusive, each year.” This 
limits the season to the spring 
and makes it practically impos- 
sible to kill turkeys on the roost, 
as they are constantly traveling, 
and never roose in the same spot 
twice. The hunter who bags a 
turkey at this season of the year 
is well entitled to his kill, and I 
believe that it would be perfectly 
possible for a hunter, inexpe- 
rienced in the ways of the tur- 
key, to hunt for a week and 








never get a shot at a turkey, tho he saw 
many each day. 

To go back to our turkey hunt: We 
started from San Antonio one fine spring 
morning in two Ford cars and one light 
Dodge truck. We had plenty of bedding, 
food, cooking utensils and hunting and fish- 
ing paraphernalia, etc. We had approxi- 
mately 100 miles to go in a northwest direc- 
tion; the first seventy miles of the trip we 
made in fine shape over the improved roads 
to a small, picturesque town called Kerr- 
ville. From Kerrville on we wound our way 
up the rocky valley of the Guadalupe, cross- 
ing the stream several times each mile of 
the way and not averaging much over ten 
miles per hour. This was the country where 
Fords reigned supreme, and even the light 
Dodge, a very sturdy machine, found it dif- 
ficult to keep up with the Ford, tho the rural 
mail carrier passed us in a light Dodge 
going about twenty miles per hour. He had 
a run of eighty-five miles to make each day, 
and boulders and ruts all looked alike to 
him; how his machine stood the racket was 
more than we could well understand. 

We camped late in the evening on the 
banks of the Guadalupe, by a large moun- 
tain spring filled with watercress. We were 
careful to make our fire and park our cars 
high. up on the bank, for more than one 
inexperienced camping party has’ been 
rudely waked up in the early morning by a 
wall. of water, caused by rains many miles 
up stream, rushing over them, and they were 
extremely lucky if they escaped with their 
lives, and generally lost their cars and camp- 
ing outfit. 

We were still in the valley, but thought 
there might be some stray wild turkeys still 
in the neighborhood. However, the ranch- 
men, who raised large numbers of goats, 
sheep and cattle, told us that most of the 
turkeys had gone out of the valley into the 
open country beyond. The following morn- 
ing we broke up into parties and hunted 
the gorges and valleys far and wide, but 
found few tracks of turkeys, and heard only 
one gobbler. We stalked him, but he was 
a wary old cuss and after enjoying his 
morning gobble flew away before we got 
within shooting range of him. In his neigh- 
borhood we heard the sharp yelp of a turkey 
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hen, which rapidly approached us, but 
proved to be an old hunter who told us he 
was trying to call the gobbler which we 
had just been hunting. In imitating the 
call of the hen he had stretched a small 
piece of rubber across his mouth. Almost 
every hunter seems to have his own device 
for imitating the call of the turkey hen; 
some use a turkey wing bone, some a vibrat- 
ing leaf, and the sound can also be produced 
by rubbing two pieces of cigar boxes to- 
gether, by blowing thru a cigarette holder. 

Not having been successful in securing a 
turkey in the morning, and being desirous 
to have fresh meat to eat in the afternoon, 
one of the party went rabbit hunting and 
the rest of us resorted to the peaceful sport 
of fishing. In two hours’ time four of us 
caught forty pounds of fish, including rock 
bass, black bass, sun perch and channel cat. 
One large channel cat broke my fishing rod 
in two and swam out into the center of a 
big pool. The fishing pole being made of 
bamboo, naturally floated on the surface, 
except when it was carried under the water 
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by the fish in an effort to free himself. 
Being desirous of finding out what manner 
of fish was on the end of the line, I stripped 
and went in after the pole in the cool 
mountain pool. At first it was rather diffi- 
cult to get near the pole, as the fish, every 
time I came in his proximity, dived deep 
under the water, carrying the pole with him. 
However, I finally succeeded in getting hold 
of the pole and dragging Mr. Fish to shore, 
and was much chagrined that a four-pound 
channel catfish had caused all of the trouble. 
The catfish that live in these mountain 
streams appear to be very game, and are 
capable of putting up almost as stiff a fight 
as the black bass. 

That night our chef—and he was a chef— 
cooked our catch in bacon grease, and we 
also had fresh watercress from the mountain 
spring nearby, and a fine young rabbit, 
which the rabbit hunter had brought in, but 
no turkey. 

The following day one of our party, hav- 
ing to run to town on business, we decided 
to go in, as-the turkeys had departed the 
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country. On our way in one of the Henry 
Fords suddenly had internal trouble, at that 
time we did not know exactly where, but 
somewhere between the radiator fan and the 
wheel gear in the differential, so we had to 
stop and send for help. While waiting for 
help two hunters on their way out in an- 
other Ford stopped to offer us assistance, 
and very kindly asked us to turn back and 
go to the top of the divide, where there 
were plenty of turkeys. 

We more than gladly accepted their invi- 
tation and soon found ourselves out of the 
canyon and out on the open plateau. We 
got our last replenishment of gas and oil on 
the top of the divide and motored off into 
the open country. 

I believe in the next seventy-five miles of 
our trip we did not pass by more than three 
ranch houses. That night we camped in the 
neighborhood of a windmill down in a draw, 
which was the only water in miles around, 
and we thought that some turkeys might be 
in the vicinity. We hunted around the head 
of the draw early in the evening, and I saw 
two very large gobblers feeding with some 
cattle. They noticed me and ‘were off like 
the wind, running across the open and soon 
disappeared from sight. Toward dusk I 
heard a gobbler near the windmill and soon 
after saw him several hundred yards away 
with a turkey hen. He was displaying every 
charm he possessed and evidently considered 
himself quite a “lady killer.” He was so 
well pleased with himself that I managed to 
get quite close, but he was off before I got 
within shooting range. 

It was beginning to get dark and quite 
cool up as high as we were, and I started 
back to camp. At that time I heard shoot- 
ing off to the north of me, and on my way 
back to camp I met one of the party who 
was quite excited and rather angry and was 
using considerable strong English. He had 
one turkey in his hand, which it would seem 
would satisfy him, but he said a drove of 
eighteen or twenty turkeys had passed very 
close to him. He had shot two of them, one 
he killed outright and badly injured another 
one, which he managed to catch. He placed 
one foot on its neck and reached down to 
grab it, and as he did so he lifted his foot 
and the turkey disappeared in the distance. 
He had forgotten to reload his gun in the 
excitement, so that now he only had one 
large turkey instead of two. 

That night while cooking our evening 
meal we heard a fox bark a short distance 
from our camp. No one thought much of 
it, but the next morning when we started 
out from camp we found the wounded tur- 
key of the night before, minus the best part 
of the bird—its breast. Our friend, the fox 
of the night before, had made a good meal 


TRUSTY FORD 


of the breast and then went off, probably 
very much satisfied and thankful to us for 
our trouble. 

At one time, due to the ravages of 
coyotes, foxes and wolves, the wild turkey 
came very near being exterminated in this 
part of the country, but thanks to the trap- 
pers and goat herders, the coyotes and 
wolves have either been killed or driven out 
of the country, and this year there were 
more turkeys than ever before. 

We hunted from the car most of the next 
day, and when we saw a turkey we would 
stop and endeavor to surround him. I killed 
my first turkey in this manner. He sud- 
denly ran from behind a scrub oak, not over 
100 feet in front of me, and as he disap- 
peared behind another bush I fired and 
brought him down. He flopped and fluttered 
around like a mowing machine before he 
died. I do not believe that I would have 
been able to have gotten so close to him, 
except that he was surrounded end some- 
what bewildered, for as far as keen eye- 
sight goes, I believe that the wild turkey 
is the most unapproachable bird to be found, 
and detects the slightest movement of any- 
one hunting him. In the evening we camped 
on the upper draws of the plateau near a 
water hole. About dark we heard a shot 
about two miles from camp, and not long 
after dark one of the party (Mr. Wright of 
San Antonio) brought in a large twenty- 
pound gobbler. He had heard the gobbler 
light up in a tree about dusk and had care- 
fully removed his shoes and crawled over 
to the tree in which the gobbler was roost- 
ing, but when he got to the tree he could 
not absolutely distinguish the gobbler, but 
fired where he thought he was and heard 
him drop to the ground. It was then pitch 
dark and he had to traverse two miles of 





rolling country covered with scrub oak, and 
with not one single landmark to steer by, 
but he seemed to have absolutely no trouble 
in finding camp. Many an amateur hunter, 
under similar circumstances, would have 
been hopelessly lost and probably would 
have spent the night in the open, which is 
far from an agreeable sensation, with the 
nearest ranch house thirty miles away and 
no traveled roads to speak of. 

The next morning we killed two more 
large gobblers. It is always convenient to 
use the, word “we” when hunting with ex- 
perienced hunters. We also saw five or six 
deer, and I ran across a young buck in an 
open swale and we stood and admired each 
other for almost a minute, but he finally 
fluffed his white tail and ran off. He was 
less than 100 feet away and a man with the 
worst kind of “buck fever” could hardly 
have missed him, but it was the closed sea- 
son and I guess he knew it and trusted me. 
About noon we ran past what is known as 
the Frio Water Hole, a small lake several 
hundred yards square. Just before reaching 
it we ran into a flock of turkeys, but did 
not succeed in getting any of them, but got 
several long-range shots, and also disturbed 
a drove of deer. This hole is the only water 
in many miles, and is an ideal country to 
hunt in. 

We, however, had six turkeys by this time 
and were desirous of getting back to San 
Antonio, as turkeys do not keep very long 
at this season of the year. The nights had 
been very cool, however, and the turkeys 
were perfectly stiff in the morning and dur- 
ing the heat of the day we wrapped them 
up in our rain coats to keep the air away 
from them, and they kept quite satisfac- 
torily. 

By late in the afternoon we were back in 
civilization and traveling along on _hard- 
surfaced roads, which seemed like glass after 
the canyon trails we had been riding over. 
We had bent the radius rod of one of the 
Fords, but straightened it out with a blow 
from a hastily cut cedar, and two leaves in 
the front spring of the Ford had broken and 
fallen out, but we replaced them with small 
cedar boughs. 

We had put aside our guns and felt that 
we had left the wild turkeys far behind us 
and were back in the land of mocking birds, 
scissor tails and buzzards, when as we made 
a turn in the road, what should fly across 
the road but a wild turkey. He was far 
from home and in civilization. and he paid 
the penalty by falling to Mr. Wright’s trusty 
gun, which seldom barks without results. 

So ended a very splendid outing. We had 
traveled some 300 miles of country, most of 
it wild and in its virgin state; up one river, 
across a plateau, down another river, up 
another branch and across a plateau and 
down another river and back to our destina- 
tion, and had hunted and fished to our 
hearts’ content. 
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AWN comes early in these 
latitudes. It was scarcely 
three o’clock when the first 
robin perched on a tall sage near 
my camp burst forth with his 
matin-song. In a few minutes, 
as the daylight became stronger 
in the east and the coming. sun 
reddened the peaks of the Tetons, the entire avian chorus 
broke forth, a perfect Bedlam of sound, ranging all the 
way from the grasshopper-like note of the sage-thrasher 
to the hoarse booming of the bittern in the swamp. 
This was to be my day with the ducks, and after a 
hasty breakfast I set out equipped with waders and a 
powerful set of binoculars. A considerable stream 
flows into and again out of the lake, and toward this 
stream I bent my _ steps. 
stepped on a knoll in the midst 
of a marshy spot and almost 
planted my foot on a brooding 
mallard. Nature is very kind to 
the female mallard, garbing her 
in mottled brown that blends so 
perfectly with’the surroundings 
that she is well nigh invisible. 
All the display in the mallard 
family is reserved for His Lord- 
ship himself; perhaps no more 
lovely play of colors is in all 
nature than those displayed by 
the male in ‘his courting regalia. 
The mallard duck is a careful 
mother;- she’ chooses by prefer- 
ence a nesting location not too 
near the water, but close enough 
that she can: reach it readily 
should occasion arise; hollows 
out a depression and lines it 
with grass and down from her 
own soft breast where she de- 
posits‘from eight to twelve olive- 
green eggs which she tends very 
carefully. I say she, for the lady of the house is the 
better horse, but Lady Anas very frequently calls upon 
her lord and master to assume the duties of paternity; 
he incubates while she goes off to the female Anatide 
Sewing Circle and remains away all afternoon, galli- 
vanting around in high duck society while he stays at 
home and coaxes life into the brood of eggs.. A pair of 
mallards tending their brood of downy ducklings is a 
lesson in domestic felicity. I will add incidentally, 
that on the day in question I located 176 different 
mallard nests in a five-mile tramp along the shores of 
the stream—an indication of the vast numbers of these 
birds nesting in this locality. 


Next to the mallards in point of numbers was the 
green wing teal, that despair of the unskilled gunner in 
the fall. I know there are other ducks credited with a 
higher rate of wing velocity, but to my thinking this 
little bird is a cannon ball on wings, and I have exper- 
ienced more chagrin at seeing one go merrily on his 
way followed by my unsuccessful charge of 6’s than any 
other of the duck tribe. There are numerous drains 
leading into the stream; these have overhanging banks 
grown thick with tules, and the green wings are not 
slow to take advantage of such favorable nesting sites. 


Next in point of numbers came the pintails, but, 
unlike their cousins, these birds choose locations farther 
removed from the water, nesting by choice among the 
sandhills beneath sage or mesquite bushes. I located 
several among lava rocks, and a few in almost inaccess- 
ible situations. From the sportsman’s point of view the 
pintails are our leading game. They nest early, mature 
early and remain in these localities until late in the fall. 
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Just the suggestion of canvas- 


A Bird Pilgrimage back conjures up visions of 


SECOND DAY 


bright lights, a table in a cosy 
corner covered with white napery 
and set with cut glass and silver, 
an orchestra playing softly be- 
hind the palms and Alphonse or 
George approaching bearing rev- 
erently a tureen beneath the silver cover of which re- 
poses the proverbial hot bird. Celery-fed canvasback 
has long been the simile of epicurian excellence, but to 
the bird lover the canvasback is something more than 
an object of slaughter, a toothsome viand; he and his 
brown mate are the foreground of a lovely nature paint- 
ing, the background of which is a calm, willow-bordered 
lake, with here and there a lordly cottonwood holding 
court on the shore, the surface of 
the water dotted with reedy islets. 

Except in the fall and winter, 
the canvasback is not a gregar- 
ious bird. During the mating 
season it is rare, indeed, to find 
more than a single pair in any 
type locality. In my _ explora- 
tions around Ray’s lake I found 
only three nesting . pairs, and 
these in widely separated parts 
of the lake. I crept softly out 
on a tongue of land jutting into 
the water and concealed myself 
among the tall tules, unslung my 
binoculars and swept the water. 
It was nearing midday and most 
of the birds were taking their 
afternoon siesta. Presently, not 
thirty feet from where I sat the 
rushes parted, a rich brown head 
and neck appeared, a pair of 
sharp black eyes peered all 
around, taking in the situation. 
All was well apparently, for he 
called softly to his mate and 
glided into the open, followed by his consort. Lord, 
what a picture! The sun glinted on the satiny feathers 
as the handsome fellow turned around and addressed 
some soft nothings to his wife in tenderest duckese. 
This must have been a favorite feeding ground, for after 
preening their plumage a few minutes they fell to diving 
for food, remaining under water for what seemed sev- 
eral minutes, each returning to the surface some acqua- 
tic dainty in its bill which was washed and swallowed. 
It would have been a crime to disturb them, so I quietly 
crept away and began my search for the nest. It was 
easily located as the birds had worn a path thru the tules 
to and from the nest. Eight olive-green large eggs were 
neatly covered with down, reposing on tule stalks in 
about four inches of water. 


Grover Cleveland used to classify a great many ducks 
under the general heading “trash.” While no self- 
respecting duck likes to hear himself called “trash,” 
lack of space compels me to include a great many 
species as “also present.” The shovelers, country 
cousins in ‘the duck family, were at the feast in great 
numbers; the lesser scaup, friendly and sociable among 
themselves at all times, came and went in droves; a few 
pairs of golden eye whistled up and down, their homes 
doubtless in abandoned wood-pecker holes in the tall 
cottonwoods. 


Night came and found me five miles from camp, my 
waders filled with water, my stomach filled with nothing 
since and early breakfast. Tired, hungry but happy, I 
trudged back around that lake, an interminable dis- 
tance seemingly, and reached camp just as the new 
moon crept coyly up over the distant hills. 
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Will be glad to hear from you if 


you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—E] Comancho. 











Bull Killer and the Red Gods 


oyt IS the words of Te-han-he-ya-tah 
At-ku-ku, our far-back fathers, that I 
say to you; as my father’s father learned 
of these things from his father’s father, and 
so for manytimes the lifetime of one man, 
back toward the first-day-of-the-world and 
then on back down to us, I tell you the 
things that a La-kotah tell their sons, for I 
am an old man and my people are going to 
the Sand Hills with every snow-time. 

“Very soon the Sioux will be gone—all 
gone—A-a-a-ee, Hiyah ta-ku-dan shni, none 
left at all, to tell you of these things,’ my 
Sits-beside-me-brother, so it is well that we 
talk here, now, about Wo-nah-be Tah-ku— 
the Things-of-mystery, for truly are they 
Pa-zhu-tah tonka, very strong medicine. It 
is as I say.” 

My old friend, Ta-tan-K’b-doka Wi-cak-te, 
Bull Killer, one-time warrior of the great 
Sioux nation, sat with me in the warm sun- 
shine on a hillside facing Skull Creek, in 
Wyoming. 

Not more than half an hour before we 
had both been bogged down in the treach- 
erous quicksands of that narrow, insignifi- 
cant stream—bogged so badly, too, that it 
had looked, for endless minutes, as tho one 
or both of us would sink down in the shift- 
ing stuff and never come up; for more min- 
utes, after we had managed to reach a fairly 
safe footing, our horses had fought the sand 
for a chance to climb out on solid ground, 
and we had helped them as best we could. 

I had heard Bull Killer make a vow to 
the Sun while he fought the sand; he had 
promised to make a Sacrifice if we were 
permitted to get out with our lives; such 
had been his promise to Wah-kan Tonka 
Wan-zhi, The Great-Above-One, and it was 
a prayer and a promise in one, for the In- 
dian does not call on his Gods for help nor 
make a promise of sacrifice to them unless 
he is ready to make good his word, be very 
sure of that, brother; nor does he call at 
all unless there be great stress and likely 
great agony of mind also. 

So it had been in our case, for we were 
caught in bottomless sand, as unstable as 
slushy snow almost, and we had fought to 
keep from being engulfed as only those who 
traveled the old wide-open plains knew how 
to fight this terror of the half dry, sand- 
bedded streams that wandered across the 
sun-baked land. 

And we had won; tired, dripping sweat 
and aching from the strain, our horses stood 
quivering and waiting for their nerves to 
calm down a bit while we two, Bull Killer 
and I, threw ourselves flat on the short buf- 
falo grass of the hillside and rested like- 
wise, for our muscles still ached with the 
strain of the fight. 

Bull Killer had kept his promise to the 


Sun for he had immediately taken his rifle, 
in its beautiful beaded buckskin case, and 
hung it on the limb of a thorny buffalo berry 
bush at the creek-side, reciting as he did so, 
a chant of thanks to the Above-one for hav- 
ing taken pity on us and thus allowed us to 
get out of that sand, together with our horses 
and goods. 

Nor had Bull Killer waited for breath or 
hesitated about giving his best cherished 
possession—which I happened to know that 
rifle was because of the pride he took in it 
and the value he placed upon it, for I had 
ridden with him for many days and knew 
what was in his heart. 

A white man can easily forget his promise 
if it be to his advantage to do so, and never 
is he in any great hurry nor does he incon- 
venience himself to any great extent in keep- 
ing faith with his own God. 

But my Indian friend, Bull Killer, was of 
the stuff that Indians are made, so he had 
immediately made good his vow by hanging 
his fine rifle on the bush down by the creek 
bank as a Sacrifice to the Above-One—a 
thank-offering for being allowed to live. 

Furthermore he had taken out his stone 
pipe, filled it with the sacred mixture of 
killikinnick, sweetgrass and sweet pine, and 
he had ceremoniously smoked to the Four- 
directions-of-the-world, to the Sun and to 
Our-mother-the-earth, and then had passed 
the pipe on to me and I had solemnly done 
likewise for I well knew that this ceremony 
had to do with the religious mysticism that 
my red friend believed in as he did in the 
happiness awaiting him in the Sand-hills— 
the heaven of his people—when it should be 
time for him to pass on over the Long Trail. 

The sunshine was warm and soothing to 
tired nerves; the smell of sage made the air 
clean and good; the edge of the world and 
the rim of the sky were away—away—so 
far away that no man’s eye could tell where 
one began and the other ended in the purple 
haze. 

Overhead a buzzard circles, hanging on 
tireless wings against the blue, just waiting 
—waiting—like patience itself. 

Miles to the southeast the great dome of 
Inyan Kara, home of the Stone God, bulked 
large against the sky, and all about on every 
hand the square-bluffed Bad-land Buttes rose 
up out of the sage plains—a desolate enough 
landscape to the uniniated, but to us, to Bull 
Killer and to me, they meant our country, 
the land-we-live-in and we love it as such. 

“There are many mystery-things which my 
people know about but do not understand,” 
said Bull Killer, ‘for it is only those of the 
great medicine clan who can see what is 
hidden from the eyes of men because the 
medicine men alone can talk with the Gods. 

“Always must a man remember that he 


is small, that the Gods have great power 
and that they do not care whether any man 
lives or dies; they can help him or let him 
die as they choose, and it is the same. 

“Only by having strong medicine can a 
man get them to help him, and even then 
must he make his prayers in the one just-so 
way or the powerful spirits will not listen; 
it is as I say; my fathers have said it was 
so back to the first man. 

“One must not forget that the Sun, 
An-pe-tu-wi—All-powerful-one—is the most 
powerful One nextyto Wah-kan Tonka Wan- 
zhi, the great Above-One, for without the 
Sun no man could live—no animal could 
live; the grass would die; Tah-tan-ka, the 
Buffalo, would die and so would the world 
cease to be but for the pity of the Sun. 

“Therefore must one give his Sacrifice to 
the Sun and ask him to have pity as my 
people all do. 

“If one eats his meat, his berries, his 
In-the-earth growing-things then must he 
also give some to the Gods and ask them 
to share his meat with him that they be not 
hungry, for no man should fill his belly if 
his neighbor is hungry—A-a-a-ae! 

“So therefore do my people give—some 
to the Sun, each man as he eats, and as he 
does so, he asks the Sun to have pity and 
to warm the world against the magic of 
Way-zee-yah-tah, the Maker of Cold, who 
lives in a magic lodge far to the north, 
where he sits by the Never-moves-star, Way- 
zee-yah-tah Wee-can-chpee, and blows his 
breath, I-cam-nah ton-ka, the Blizzard, down 
on the world to kill men with the mighty 
cold. 

“One must have strong medicine in such 
matters and he must do the just-so way of 
the Far-back Fathers if he is to live—is it 
not so?” 

I agreed with him, for I knew that these 
things he was telling me about were matters 
of religion with him and to be as solemnly 
observed as any church rite of white man. 

“Now this matter of the quicksand, Wee- 
yah-kah Ach-dee-ach-dee-dan, and our sink- 
ing down—that, my Sits-beside-me-brother, 
was a matter of Evil that was done by the 
Under-the-water creatures who wait in the 
beneath-places for a chance to pull one down 
into the deep caves that are in the Middle- 
place of the world. 

“Our medicine was not strong enough 
when we came here to cross this river, for 
we had been careless; we had not prayed 
to the Gods in the proper way; we had not 
watched ourselves and we had forgotten to 
ask the river Gods to take pity on us and 
let us pass on our way—a-a-a-aee! It is as 
I say! 

“Always will evil medicine work harm to 
the man who forgets or thinks himself as 
great as the Gods, for every man is small 
and his power is very weak without the help 
of the magic ones. 

“The ancient ones, E-han-nah Wee-chash- 
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tah, those Long-ago Fathers, talked with all 
the animals, Wama-kash-kan, and with all the 
birds, Zit-kal-la, with the ghosts, Wah-nah- 
gee, with the giants, Wee-chash-tah tonka 
Wan-ska, with the spirit ones, Wo-nee-yah 
Wee chash-tah, and with all the medicine 
things, Pah-zhu-tah tah-ku, so they learned 
very many things in the way of powerful 
magic that one may use to help him thru life. 

“Today only a few men know how to use 
the great medicine things; only those of the 
medicine clan, Pah-zhu-tah Wee-chash-tah, 
the medicine men, know the songs, the 
dances, the chants and the just-so things 
to be done to make strong medicine such 
as are in the great beaver-medicine bundle 
that you saw hanging in the sun-lodge of 
Fast Horse Runner, the medicine man, at 
the Sun-dance in Moon-that-young-birds-fly. 

“Not every man can be a medicine man, 
as you know; only such as have been 
touched by the Gods have the proper power. 

“Without the medicine power all songs 
and all dances are useless—unless one gets 
the power from his dreams as one does when 
he gets his own medicine songs from the 
ancient spirit people. 

“When one has a dream and talks to the 
medicine spirits of course he gets a great 
power and almost always a good medicine 
song to go with the power so that he can 
get something to carry in his medicine bag 
to help him if he needs help. 

“Now that dream that you had that night 
last summer; that one where Mato-chotah, 
the grizzly bear, came and talked to you; 
that, my friend, was a very strong medicine 
dream; you should follow exactly the things 
Mato-chotah told you to do for it will be of 
great help to you many times; you should 
remember the song that Mato-chotah sung 
and the dance that he danced, for those are 
the things that will bring help from the 
great spirit Grizzly when you need help the 
most; you should remember the just-so way 
to do things and the just-so things to do 
that the spirit bear told you about in your 
dream—and you should do these things in 
the just-so way and no other when your 
heart-is-on-the-ground and you need help, as 
in this matter of the quicksand we have just 
escaped, thanks to my medicine and the 
sacrifice I promised to give to the Sun. 

“You saw how quickly my medicine 
brought help to us today; you heard me 
sing my medicione song. 

“My friend, my heart is good toward you 
and I sit in the ashes and cover my head 
with my blanket, for I am afraid that the 
Unseen-Ones may come and do harm be- 
cause you do not do as the great spirit 
Grizzly Bear told you to do in the dream 
where he came to you; my heart is afraid 
for you. 

“Think, my Sits-beside-me-brother, think 
hard; can you remember the just-so song 
that Mato-chotah sang to you?” 

The half-forgotten lilt of an Indian song 
ran in my head—a song that, strangely 
enough, I had heard sung by a ghostly bear 
in a dream, after, out of curiosity, I had fol- 
lowed out religiously a preparatory ceremo- 
nial of three days’ duration precisely as 
proscribed by Bull Killer after he had con- 
sulted Fast Horse Runner, the most power- 
ful medicine man among his people. 

It had been a foolish proceeding to me, 
a lot of nonsense and mummery, all as mean- 
ingless, apparently, as child play, but I had 
gone thru it, partly out of curiosity, partly 
because I did not want to offend my friend. 

On the third night I had gone to a hill- 
top all alone, and there, under the stars, I 
had sat down on my blanket to wait alone, 
as I had been told to do. 

I do not know when I ceased to be wide 
awake; I do not know when I went to sleep 
—if I did go tosleep; I do not know whether 
the dream that came was a dream, or a 
vision, or what not. I only know that I 
dreamed, or that a vision came, and that I 
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saw, plainly, a ghostly Grizzly Bear so high 
when he stood up that he overtopped the 
peak of Inyan Kara against which he swayed 
like a bear-shape in thin blue smoke, a 
mile high! 

I know that I watched this ghost-bear go 
thru the steps of a slow Indian dance just 
as I had seen Indians do many times—only 
this dance had some steps of its own which 
the dancer was at pains to show me very 
carefully and he talked to me in Sioux—as 
he danced. 

I know that it was all plain and, at the 
time, seemed perfectly natural and to be ex- 
pected and that I have never, even to this 
day, forgotten the exact details of that 
strange ceremonial—for it was a ceremonial 
of great significance in the eyes of my 
friend, Bull Killer, who warned me not to 
tell, even to him, the details of the dream, 
but to tell him the substance only, when I 
began to tell him about my experience the 
next morning in camp. 

I was told by Bull Killer that. I must 
never divulge exactly what the spirit bear 
had said or done except in the broadest way; 
I must never teach anyone the words and 
tune of the song which the spirit bear had 
sung; I must keep my dream details secret 
and when I was in distress of any kind I 
was to call on the spirit bear for aid, for, 
by appearing to me in my dream and talking 
to me and giving me his song, the spirit 
Grizzly Bear had bound himself to be my 
medicine bear, my particular, personal guar- 
dian spirit such as every Indian possesses 
and believes in as he does in the Sun. 

This, according to Bull Killer, placed the 
“medicine” (which mean the supernatural 
power) of that great spirit bear at my beck 
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and call from then on so long as I should 
live—all I had to do was to carry with me 
some part of an ordinary, every-day grizzly 
bear which I must procure without injuring 
the owner; nor must I ever, so long as I 
should live, kill or destroy or injure any 
living grizzly bear, for if I did so my helper, 
Mato-chotah, would desert me. 

Perhaps you remember me: telling you in 
a former article about meeting three grown 
grizzlies on a narrow trail in what is now 
Glacier Park in the Northern Rockies, and 
how they went off beside the trail and 
watched me pass, making no effort to harm 
me or even to make any hostile signs? Per- 
haps you have noticed the grizzly bear claw 
that is in my pocket, or at least never far 
away from me? Perhaps you have also no- 
ticed the string of the same kind of claws 
that I wear as part of my Sioux ceremonial 
costume? And the other string that fronts 
the fine war bonnet that High Hawk made 
and gave to me? 

Sitting here in the sunshine of the hill- 
side with Bull Killer that day,-I heard again 
the lilt and words of the spirit bear’s song 
“Oh ya-te-wan—washtee kah! Wana-pe-yah 
Wah-kah-gee 1-0-e-e—- 1D i 

There is more, much more, to it and I 
have sung it many times in strange places 
since that day to accompany the slow step 
of my medicine bear dance. 

Two years ago I was suddenly taken ill 
and I am slowly struggling back toward 
health even as I write these lines—and I 
sing my medicine song very often these 
days; perhaps the Sun shines brighter; per- 
haps the world is more worth-while be- 
cause of the help sent me by Mato-chotah— 
who knows! 
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Mr. 


Smith, our angling editor, will glodly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is’ at all times glad and willing to lend his aid 


to the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire a reply 


by mail will please enclose a 2-cent stamp. 








The Angling Editor's Bookcase 


O MOST people an anglin’ editof is a 

man interested in “rods and reels and 
traces,” to borrow Kipling’s expression, and 
caring little for anything save his craft and 
the tools thereof. The fact of the matter is, 
some of us are what might be termed “book- 
ish-anglers,” men and women who love the 
literary side of angling. What a wealth of 
material there From Dame _ Juliana 
Barnes’ “Treatyse of Fysshynge Wyth an 
Angle,” down thru the long line 


is. 


tionary at his elbow and a reference library 
within reach. But I must go on. 

The second book to be added in 1920 was 
Sir Edward Gray’s “Fly Fishing,” published 
first in 1899, run thru five editions and re- 
printed in 1919. It is one of those calm, 
unimpassioned books, the English know so 
well how to write. Always tackle is sub- 
servient to the pleasures of outdoors. Take 
the following as a sample of his quality: 


The matter-of-fact American interrupts 
with. “What in Heaven’s name has all that 
got to do with angling?” There you have 
it! We are too impatient, too practical for 
that sort of writing. We want to know the 
very first cast, what sort of rod, reel and 
line the author employed. Englishmen, like 
Sheringham in “An Angler’s Hours,” and 
Blake in “Brown Waters” have leisure, see- 
ing eye, and understanding heart. Oh, 

America has one man who writes 





—Walton, with his “Complete 
Angler,” Prime, with his “I Go 
a-Fishin’,” Van Dyke with his 
Little Rivers,” to Dixie Carroll’s 
last creation. So I buy angling 
books, all sorts of angling books. 
One well-known eastern second- 
hand bookstore is always on the 
lookout for old fishing books for 
me, now and then sending a 
“pick-up,” for which they some- 
times charge a price far, far be- 
yond the original cost. If any 
of my friends want to make me 


superlatively happy, they send 
me an old book—the publishers 
see that I get the new ones. 


When the blizzards rage without, 
I like to sit by the open grate 
and thumb my angling books, old 
and new, dreaming dreams and 
seeing visions. It is in my mind 
this January evening to enumer- 
ate the few books that have been 
added to my angling library dur- 
ing the past year. 

Early in the year I purchased 
W. P. Pycroft’s, “The Story of 
Fish Life.” Now this is not an 
angling book in the sense of 
having to do with angling, but 
it is just what its title indicates, 
the story of fish life. The intro- 
duction has to do with the origin 








of fishing as a pastime, and not 
a business. I refer, of course, to 
Dr. Van Dyke. In the old days 
there was W. C. Prime and Wm. 


H. Murray, preachers by the 
way, and how they did bring the 
great outdoors right into the 
cities! I like such writing. But 


on with the procession. 

The next book to appear was 
Larry St. John’s eminently prac- 
tical—for Larry is practical first, 
last and all the time—‘Practical 
Fly Fishing.” He cuts out all 
the frills, eschews the “nature 
worship stuff,” not because he 
does not love nature, for Larry 
is a fisherman, a true disciple of 
Father Isaak, but because he is 
a “practical” writer. Blast that 
word practical! Still, if you 
want to know any little old thing 
about fly-fishing, consult Larry’s 
handbook. He sent me. a copy 
when I was in the hospital, and 
before I could read it, I used to 
have the nurse prop it up where 
I could look at it, and dream 
that the cold water of some 
northern trout stream was snarl- 
ing and purling about my feet. 
It helped that awful thirst which 
comes after an abdominal opera-. 
tion, when water is not allowed. 
I shall always have a soft place 








of fish life, away back in those 
dim, distant ages before man 
walked upright and looked his 
Maker in the face. There are 
chapters on “How Fishes Breathe,” “How 
Fishes Got Their Fins,” etc., etc. Mighty in- 
teresting reading for the angler with more 
than a creel-interest in the game he pursues. 
No angling library can be considered at all 
complete without such beoks as “American 
Food and Game Fishes,” “Guide to the 
Study of Fishes;” etc. This little book, pub- 
lished in England in 1901, belongs right 
along by the side of those just mentioned. 
Of course the style is somewhat elementary, 
but that does not hurt it for the average 
fisherman, for he likes to be able to “get 
at” what the author means without a dic- 


A CORNER OF THE ANGLING 


EDITOR’S 


“May is the month of fresh leaves and 
bright shrubs, but June is the month in 
which the water meadows themselves are 
the brightest. The common yellow iris, 
ragged robin and forget-me-not make rough, 
damp places gay, and the clear water in 
the little runnels amongst the grass sparkle 
in the sun. Of wild shrubs which flower in 
June, there are two so common that. they 
seem to possess the month and meet the eye 
everywhere. One is the wild rose, and the 
other is the elder, and great is the contrast 
between them. The commonest sort of wild 
rose is surely the most delicate of all shrubs 
in spite of its thorns.” 


STUDY 


in my, heart for Larry’s last little 
book. You see I am not “prac- 
tical.” 
The next book to be shoved in the case 
was Louis Rhead’s “Fisherman’s Lures and 
Game Fish Foods.” Needless to say, it is. 
a beautiful book, for Rhead is an outdoor 
artist. His drawings, head and tail pieces, 
leave nothing to be desired. His colored 
plates, drawn from nature, are wonderful. 
That one plate of bait-minnows is alone 
worth the price of the book to me. And he 
can write, when he forgets his “nature 
lures.” As an illustration,. take the follow- 
ing from the chapter, “Game Fish That Leap 
Above the Surface”: 
“The fish may be browns or rainbows, 
both game to the core. I am unable to con- 











ceive anything more game than a rainbow 
of medium size, sixteen inches or there- 
abouts. The exceeding rapidity of contin- 
uous leaps, sometimes wide apart; the ex- 
traordinary fear, or perhaps anger displayed, 
and the many devious, skillful devices they 
show in efforts to get away, are one long 
wonder and surprise to us. I have found in 
the right water that rainbows far exceed 
in brilliant aggressiveness either the ouan- 
aniche or bass; their movements are more 
rapid and their leaps more frequent. I am 
perhaps unusually fortunate in fishing 
water where, in the matter of leaping, the 
brown trout is a good second to the rainbow, 
but there are many who hold contrary opin- 
ions to this, especially bass admirers, some 
of whom have gone so far as to make posi- 
tive assertions that the brown trout don’t 
leap at all; that they are lazy, fat, canni- 
balistic, ugly brutes—and so on. They are 
welcome to that view. For many years up 
to this day my experience has been that 
with brown trout I am well pleased to fight 
any time—and be assured I like the game 
of fighting fish, and shall as long as I live.” 
Yes, Louis Rhead-can write, and were it 
not for the haunting fear that all the time 
he is advertising his “nature lures,” one 
would say this is.a great book. Still, if it 
is a delicate advertisement, no angler can 
read it without increasing his store of “bug 
wisdom.” I am acquainted with just one 
man who seems to know more about the 
various trout insects, their “rises,” etc.; I 
met him last summer and shall tell that 
yarn later in the pages of Outdoor Life. 
The next book to make its appearance 
was a second-hand copy of R. B. Rosevelt’s 
“Game Fish of the Northern United States,” 
published in 1884. Not quite forty years 
old, and yet what a change in the classifi- 
cation of fish, he calls the brook trout, “N. 
Y. charr,” and gives it the scientific name 
Salmo fontilanis; today we call it Salveli- 
nus, knowing it does not belong to the 
salmon family at all, tho he thought it was 
a close relative to the Atlantic salmon. So 
the muskellunge is Esox estor, instead of 
Esox masquinongy, etc. All right, he is not 
a safe guide in the matter of scientific 
nomenclature, but sometimes he just holds 
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us spell-bound. Listen, he is writing of the 
speckled trout: 

“He does not make the nerves thrill and 
tingle like the salmon; he does not leap so 
madly into the air nor make such fierce, 
resolute rushes; he has not the silver sides 
nor the great strength; but he is as beau- 
tiful as the sunset sky, brave as bravery 
itself, and is our own home darling. How 
he flashes upon the sight as he grasps the 
spurious insect, and turns down with a 
quick little slap of the tail! How he darts 
hither and thiether when he finds he is 
hooked! How persistently he struggles till 
enveloped in the net! And then with what 
heart-rending sighs he breaths away his 
life! There is no fish like him. Lay your 
prize on a bed of moss, which is his nat- 
ural resting place; look at the exquisite 
hues like shotten silk, the dark spots, the 
carmine specks, the single first white ray 
in his fins, and the rich red of the second 
extending to the lower edge of the abdo- 
men; the greenish mottled back, the silver 
below—what a picture for the painter if 
his brush could catch the evanescent tints! 
How proudly and fondly we gaze on our 
beautiful prize, not with the mere rude, 
brutal pride in securing so much booty, 
such a sum in money Value, or a delightful 
dish for the table, but with affection that 
is hard to explain to those who are not 
anglers.” 

Amen! Well done, gentle soul. That 
one quotation is sufficient excuse for col- 
lecting books. Forgiven are all the scien- 
tific inaccuracies, judged from the modern 
viewpoint. To send one such glowing par- 
agraph down the corridors of time is suffi- 
cient excuse for writing many volumes. 

Time presses, and I can but mention the 
other additions to my 1920 book-shelf. “The 
Idyl of the Split Bamboo,” by Dr. George 
Parker Holden, is another practical book 
in spite of its poetic title; in other words, 
it is a today book, when pure sentiment is 
tabu. Oh, there is the chapter on “Joys of 
Angling,” but by and large it is an infor- 
mational book. Deals with rod _ building, 
etc. Naturally no modern angling library 
can be considered complete without it. A 
beautiful book, one to thumb, and dip into 





_ Casting Live Bait 


Paper No. 1 


It is generally believed, conceded, and I 
guess it is true, that.the day of the live bait 
caster is passed; however, I am going to be 
guilty of championing an “antiquated 
method” in these papers, for it is my firm 
conviction that there is a legitimate place 
for live bait fishing:. Oh, I know all about 
the cleanness, attractivity and success of 
lure casting; witness my book, “Casting 
Tackle and Methods,” which has just ap- 
peared from the press of Stewart, Kidd & 
Co. However, I wish to reiterate my remark 
of a moment ago, making it more emphatic 
if possible, there is a legitimate place for 
live bait fishing. Now, I am well aware that 
the foregoing will open on my much-abused 
head something other than alabaster boxes 
of precious ointment, but as to that I can 
only say with Macbeth: “Lay on, Macduff,” 
etc. Anyway, I am quite used to criticism 
nowadays, and would be lonesome without it. 

As I have said several times in this de- 
partment, there are fewer good casters of 
live bait than there are handlers of lures. 
The casting of live bait is well-night a lost 
art among us, for that very reason a some- 
what careful study and discussion may not 
be out of place. While one might think 
that the handling of artificial lures, having 
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here and there, e’en tho it is “practical.” 
And, of course, 1920 added “Goin’ Fishin’,” 
by Dixie Carroll. There is just one Dixie 
Carroll, who has given us three really won- 
derful books, all, so far as the present writer 
is concerned, marred by their slang. I 
have yet to meet the real fisherman who 
talks as Dixie does, that is, outside the 
movie. But Dixie knows fishing, knows fish 
and how to get them. For first-hand in- 
formation I go to Dixie Carroll every time, 
for he is thoroly acquainted with his terri- 
tory and is not slow to tell you where to 
yo as well as how to handle your tackle, 
once you are gone. Now and then he rises 
to the heights in description, but always 
there is the billingsgate. Still, Dixie’s are 
“best sellers,” in their class, and that is 
something both from the author’s and pub- 
lisher’s viewpoints. No one will err in fol- 
lowing the advice of Dixie. 

Lastly, I added my own book, “Casting 
Tackle and Methods,” bound in %-inch 
green turkey morocco, net $10—and blushed 
when I did it. Think of my books in such 
sumptuous dress! No, I am not going to 
say anything about my book—I am too 
modest—and it is too “practical.” After all 
my preaching about the real spirit, the real 
attractivity of angling, I have gone and 
written a book that has “Trout Lore” pushed 
clear off the table when it comes to prac- 
ticality. I am ashamed of it. The second 
half of the book, in which I discuss actual 
fishing, is not quite so bad. However, some 
other writer must review it; I can’t. When 
I say that these last three volumes are from 
the press of Stewart Kidd & Co., I have 
said the last word as to workmanship and 
beauty. I am honestly proud to have my 
book come out under their imprint. Some 
day I am going to give them a book to 
publish for me, a book that shall submerge 
tackle and method beneath the true spirit 
of angling, a book that shall not be “prac- 
tical.” It is already half complete, breath- 
ing the spirit of God’s out-o’-doors, and the 
real urge of the open. Perhaps I shall have 
to pay publication expenses, but I want to 
leave one such volume behind me when I 
cross over to angle for gold fish upon the 
marge of the River of Life. 


A series of brief papers and a general 


discussion on all phases of the subject 


By O. W. Smitu 


had its origin in bait fishing, would be a 
great aid in the latter sport, almost the exact 
opposite is true. One cannot handle a live 
minnow or frog as he does a plug and have 
the former remain alive. No live bait will 
long endure the furious casting of a plug- 
gist. Whether the readers believe me or not, 
greater skill is required of the live bait 
caster than of a lure fisherman. 
WHY LIVE BAIT? 

The question, why live bait, may well*be 
asked and deserves an answer. First, be- 
cause live bait is giving the fish its natural 
food, and therefore, under certain condi- 
tions, the successful method. I am well 
aware that this statement will stir some of 
my rodster friends to acrimonious retort; 
nevertheless it must stand, for I have proven 
it true time and again. For instance, in 
mid-summer, when “the bloom is on the 
water,” and the fish seek the cool waters of 
the deepest depths, unless you go down after 
them with live minnow, frog or cray-fish, 
you shall sometimes return at dark fishless 
and disappointed. Of course such fishing 





is still fishing, but it is still fishing with live 
bait. 

Parenthetically, lest someone rise up and 
accuse me of inconsistency, let me add that 
I am writing of the basses, perch and such 
ilk now. The wall-eye, for instance, a perch 
as the reader knows, is not a good fly-fish 
only once in a blue moon or so, tho save 
in exceedingly hot weather he will strike 
artificial lures to his own undoing. There 
are some bass streams, too, where the live 
frog and minnow, properly handled, will 
bring net results when all others means fail. 
I go about live bait fishing for wall-eyes 
and bass with the same care and nicety that 
I employ when using plugs on fuzzy wuzzy 
lures. No ground baiting for me! The 
only time I resort to the practice is when 
seeking the shy tho ubiquitous carp, and 
surely no one will object to my ground- 
bait for him so long as I take him from the 
water. In all of my bait fishing, I use the 
same slyness and skill that I employ when 
casting plugs. I never resort to bait save 
when all other methods fail. I never em- 
ploy live bait for trout, save worms in early 
spring. I have investigated the possibili- 
ties of minnows for big brook trout and rain- 
bow, always turning away in disgust e’en 





































MISSED HIM. 


tho such bait does bring fish. Recently I 
was out on a trout stream where the natives 
informed me that it would be necessary to 
use chubs if I hoped to catch enough trout 
to “stink the pan.” I tried chubs once and 
again, and they were good medicine all 
right, but I went back to artificial flies and 
caught all a right-minded man should take. 
I am not inconsistent. The man who can- 
not differentiate between fishing for wall- 
eyes say, and brook trout, needs some en- 
lightenment. 
THE SPORTSMANSHIP OF IT. 

This is one angle of the question—any 
angling, as far as that goes—that will never 
down. If the reader, unacquainted with 
my position on the subject, will look back 
over the field of Outdoor Life since I took 
charge of the Angling Department, will ex- 
amine my writings for the last decade or so, 
books and in the outdoor press generally, 
he certainly will conclude that I am no nar- 
row, egotistical, bigoted monomaniac. I have 
said over and over again that true sports- 
manship is “the spirit of fair play raised 
to the nth power.” The mere fact that a 
man uses live bait, if he uses such bait in 
a sportsmanlike way, is not going to place 
him below the man who uses artificial lures 
just because the latter uses artificial lures. 
I have seen many a porcine individual using 
a Leonard rod and English flies. Take no 
unfair advantage of your fish—that is the 
golden rule of sportsmanship. 

The other day a man came in carrying ten 
big bass, the largest of which weighed seven 
pounds, while the smallest tipped the scales 











WELL HOOKED. 
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COMPLIMENTS T. H. K. 


at a trifle over three. Yes, it was a good 
catch, too many for a single rod to take 
from the depleted water fished. I had it 
from the boatman who rowed the sports- 
man (?)—more properly, sport—that they 
had visited a certain deep hole near the 
marge of the lake for eight consecutive 
days, feeding up the fish with certain pre- 
pared food, anointed with “attractor.” (The 
man had an ingenous arrangement in which 
he sunk the food to the bottom and there 
released it, down where the fish live.) After 
feeding eight days or so, he was ready to 
“fish.” Saying nothing of the question of 
“sportsmanship” involved, that sort of ang- 
ling would not attract me. I had rather, 
like certain immortal fishermen of the past, 
“toil all night and take nothing.” One 
single free bass, unpetted and unpampered, 
affords me more real pleasure. 

“What about the various lotions, oint- 
ments, etc., extensively used and advertised 
as ‘fish getters’?” Presumably they are effi- 
cacious, for I have letters from men who 
have used them and their testimony is fa- 
vorable indeed. Personally, I cannot see 
why certain odors might not be as attract- 
ive to fish in the water as to animals above 
it. But, and to me it is a very large but 
indeed, but it does not appeal to me. Un- 
derstand, too, mine is no “I am-holier-than- 
thou” attitude, simply I cannot bring myself 
to take what seems to me an unfair advan- 
tage of the fish. I am not a fisherman sim- 
ply that I may defeat old H. C. L., but that 
I may have sport; sport to me means meet- 
ing the fish on an equal plane, so to speak, 





COMPLIMENTS T. H. K. 





and capturing him. Consequentially it fol- 
lows that a single bass, outwitted and out- 
guessed, affords me greater pleasure than 
would have a dozen led to the slaughter. 
After all, is it not a matter of individualty? 

SOME APOSTLES OF LIVE BAIT FISHING * 


Glancing over my well-filled case of ang- 
ling books I behold several well-known 
names, men who unblushingly write upon 
the modus operandi of live bait angling. 
First and foremost there is good Dr. Hen- 
shall and his “Book of the Black Bass.” 
The reader is surely not unacquainted with 
the chapter entitled “Casting the Minnow.” 
Then there are Louis Rhead’s books, espe- 
cially “Bait Angling for Common Fishes.” 
That is a live bait fisher’s bible. Of course 
the reader is not forgetting W. J. Loudon’s 
thin book, “The Small-Mouthed Bass,” thin 
in size but thick in meat. What is the matter, 
pray, with Dixie Carroll’s two original 
books, “Fishing Tackle and Kits,” and 
“Lake and Stream Fishing.” Dixie never 
shies, and if he means live bait he says live 
bait. Thanks be, Dixie has another book 
in process of gestation. (It is now off the 
press.) I might lengthen the list, but I 
have made my point, I think, i. e., the live 
bait fisher has good company. 


Here’s to the bait-fisher, 
I am his well-wisher 
If he plays fair; 
Takes no advantage undue, 
Is a sportsman all thru, 
When he plays fair. 


Black Bass of Colorado 


A Matter of Interest to All Lovers of the 
Doughty Bronze Back 





Some weeks ago a resident of Keensburg, 
Colo., in writing tke well-known tackle firm, 
James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich., 
took occasion to say a few things anent the 
bass situation in this state. Messrs. Heddon 
promptly sent the letter on to us, and we 
in turn handed it over to Colorado’s state 
fish commissioner, S. E. Land. So we pub- 
lish both letters without comment, for surely 
comment is not necessary. Action is re- 
quired: 


_ Bass in Colorado have all been planted, but 
in many instances many years ago; therefore 
there are large bass in some of the lakes, and 
I think most of them have some bass in them. 
There would be plenty of bass for all if the 
state would wake up and help just a little. 
Most of the lakes are leased by clubs or a few 
would-be sports, and signs hung up, “No Fish- 
ing Allowed.” They get in there with their 
trout outfits and snare a bunch of the little 
baby bass and the ones that escape are netted 
and taken to Denver and sold. I can get half- 
spoiled bass there any time for 35 cents per 
pound. I found one man over at the lake with 
a basket on his back and a trout rod and he 
was just slaying the bass. He had possibly 
thirty and not over six inches long. I told him 
I didn’t consider that sport and he replied 
that the law allowed him to take what he 
wished and he would keep them. I got four 
that day over eleven inches and turned about 
twenty small ones back. When I got to the 
shore those fellows made an awful fuss over 
those four little bass and said they were the 
best they had seen. The next time I caught 
thirty-two and they were all over a pound. A 
week later I got sixteen and they were a size 
larger still. I got many small ones which I lib- 
erated. What I am getting at is, Colorado needs 
a law to protect small bass as well as other 
states, also to stop the sale of game fish and stop 
the leasing of all lakes for commercial or other 
purposes. One court a few days ago dismissed 
a case against a fellow for fishing in a leased 
lake, saying that he did not consider it right 
for a few to rule the sports of the state. 

I don’t know that you can do us any good, 
and I know that you will not do us any harm, 
but if we had any kind of laws here it would 
not be many years before there would be a 
market for all kinds of bass tackle. But as it 
is, they are netting and trapping bass and it 
is not necessary for the people to learn how to 
catch them, or have any tackle besides a net 
or trap, All the bass are in small lakes, as 
the streams are too swift for them. Some 
lakes have large bass, seven and eight pounds. 
I have not hooked any of them, but have not 











fished for bass but three times in this state.— 
H. H. H., Colo. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to yours of 
recent date, with enclosed correspondence, 
would say I agree with H. H. H., Colo., that 
we need a law in this state to protect the 
young bass, as well as the young trout, and 
so-called grayling (which are, in truth, Rocky 
Mountain whitefish). 

Bass, not less than seven inches, should be 
caught and sold, that have been taken in public 
waters of the states or caught and disposed of 
by fishermen when taken from lakes, reservoirs 
or other waters where the public is allowed to 
fish. The game and fish commissioner is to 
start the propagation of bass to provide sport 
for the people, as well as the public, as a food 
product. Our laws provide a closed season for 
whitefish, bass, catfish, sunfish, perch and wall- 
eyed pike, but no law as to the length of said 
fish, as it does for young trout. We cannot 
stop the leasing of lakes and reservoirs in this 
state that are owned and stocked by private 
parties. When these owners of said waters 
take out a lake license on their property for 
fish and fishing they can sell fish of any kind 
at any season of the year; also ship them in 
or out of season. The law and its enforcement 
covers only streams and lakes that are known 
as “public waters,’ most of which, as far as 
lakes are concerned, are in the higher altitudes 
in our mountain districts. It was the intention 
of the legislators at the time these laws were 
framed to provide for the protection of trout 
only as game fish of the state, From time to 
time these laws have been amended for better 
enforcement and protection of the trout of the 
“public waters.” 

Our public waters that consist of natural 
mountain streams and lakes have their source 
at high altitudes, and are, as you know, a sys- 
tem of clear, cold waters—in fact, are so cold 
at all months of the year that they are only 
suitable for the cold-water variety of fishes, 
such as those that belong to the salmon family, 
which consist of salmon, trout, grayling and the 
Rocky Mountain whitefish, i. e., as far as the 
game fishes are concerned. In this instance, nev- 
ertheless, it is a well-known fact that any other 
kind of fish, and especially the warmer-water 
varieties, do not and never will become accli- 
mated to the cold waters of the Rocky Moun- 
tain states, as do all varieties of the trouts. 
The bass belong to the sunfish family and 
they, as well as all other warm-water varieties 
of fishes, will not reproduce or grow to their 
normal size in such cold mountain streams or 
lakes at any altitude above 6,000 feet. You 
could not get sportsmen to trade the trout fish- 
ing in our mountains for all the bass, crap- 
pies or bull-heads in the union. 

Ss. E. LAND. 


Fishing Then and Now 


When I was a boy—during the barefoot, 
stone-bruise and sore-toe era—I lived on a 
farm in New York state. 

Our farm was on a little stream which is 
the “headwater” of one of the branches of 
the Delaware river. There I first angled for 
the speckled trout. My first rod was a wil- 
low or alder cut from the brush which over- 
hung the little stream. Later on I purchased, 
by saving my pennies, a bamboo or cane 
pole. I was at once the envy of all the 
“fellows.” Each wanted to try the “feel” of 
it and catch “just one” with the new pole. 

Trout, even then, had received a fair edu- 
cation and it was difficult to make a good 
catch, but often a wily old rascal would fall 
a victim to my primitive pole and cotton 
line. 

One day shortly after the opening of the 
season, I met on the bank of the creek a 
young man from “town,” and in his hands 
the wonder and deljght of any boy—a beau- 
tiful jointed rod, silk line, reel and willow 
basket. I could not conceal my admiration 
and envy. I engaged him in conversation, 
which was not hard as he was sizing up my 
dozen or more of nice ones I had strung 
on a willow switch. I admired and handled 
his tackle, peeped into his basket and be- 
fore he left me I had sold him ten of my 
largest fish. 

I had to work hard during the remainder 
of the afternoon to get enough for supper, 
and I registered a vow that I would have an 
outfit as good as his—sometime. Well, I 
did, and better too; but it was thirty-five 
years afterward, and I was over 2,500 miles 
from that old New York state farm—out on 
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the little backbone of America, the Rocky 
mountains. 

I wandered into Wyoming in April, 1916, 
via the “Ford Route” from Texas (camping 
always by the wayside), where I entered 
into a wager with my Uncle Samuel, 
wherein the party of the first part bets 320 
acres of land that the party of the second 
part will starve before the end of three 
years, if party of second part tries to live 
the major portion of that three years on said 
land. 

I had intended going on into Montana 
but was compelled to halt at Buffalo, Wyo., 
on account of bad roads. It was here I 
met “Ducky” Davis. Of course I didn’t 
know at first that it was “Ducky,” but no 
one ever talks long with him before getting 
acquainted. It wasn’t ten minutes before 
he knew my name, politics, religion (if 
any), where I was from and a lot of other 
things about me that even the sheriff doesn’t 
know. 

He gave lots of reasons why Wyoming was 
better than Montana. He seemed well 
posted on current topics; even told me with 
evident horror that Montana had at that early 
date voted to go “dry” in 1920. Seeing a 
rifle slung to the side of the flivver, he men- 
tioned the hunting and fishing in the locality. 
Speckled trout? Yes, I hadn’t caught one 
in thirty-five years. Well, in less than three 
days I had filed on a homestead and pur- 
chased a first-class fishing outfit. I also nad 
dates scattered thruout the summer on 
which “Ducky” and his excellent wife, 
“Peggy,” and I would “break ’em to lead.” 

The snow was nearly gone, but the next 
Sunday we filled our first date. “Ducky” 
said, “Crazy Woman Canyon is where the 
big ones are.” Ducky generally knows, but 
if he doesn’t, he talks as tho he does, and 
very convincingly, too. The Crazy Woman 
Creek is boulder-strewn and exceedingly 
swift, nothing like the placid Delaware of 
my “stone-bruise period.” I fished with in- 
different success for some time and finally 
decided I would have much better luck if I 
were on the other bank. 

Now, I don’t mind getting wet when I go 
fishing, but I generally like to arrive in that 
condition by degrees. When I reached the 
middle of the swift water the slipperiest 

















BIG STEELHEAD. 
Caught by Fred Davison of Sedro Woolley, Wash., 
in the Skagit River. 
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stone in Wyoming found its way under my 
foot. I got wet all at once. As I crawled 
out of the ice-cold water Ducky appeared, 
with his happy, smiling countenance and in- 
formed me that when I wanted to go back 
there was a perfectly good bridge about fifty 
feet up the creek behind the first bunch of 
willows. We compared catches and on find- 
ing I had thirteen trout to his twelve, I at 
once insisted that we start for home for fear 
I would take cold. 





Those Texas Brook Trout 


Editor Outdoor Life:—How I would like 
to force my way into the sanctum of your 
fishing editor, O. W. Smith, and have a 
good, long chat with him until he fired me 
out. In the May issue, 1920, page 285, let- 
ter No. 605, I was much amused by the 
serious way in which he received the state- 
ment of a Texan that he had found a place 
where trout and bass were found in the 
same stream. As a matter of fact, there is 
not a true trout in the whole state of Texas. 
On the coast the weakfish, or squeteague is 
commonly called a “sea trout,” and in the 
fresh-water streams the largemouth bass is 
only known to many of the natives as a 
“trout.” There seems to be a distinction 
between the bass, as a Texan very gravely 
told me that he had caught mountain trout 
in Texas, but when I asked him for a de- 
scription of the fish it seemed to be, so far 
as I could make out, a bass that lived’ in 
quick-running water, as he said it had a 
spiney back-fin and scales, but he still in- 
sisted that it was a “mountain trout.” 

In the Durango mountains of Mexico, 
years ago, an old Texan invited me to go 
trout fishing with him on the Otinapa ranch 
near Durango City, assuring me that there 
were lots of trout in the cheek. There really 
were genuine square-tail cut-throat trout in 
the cold streams 100 miles to the westward, 
and I had caught a good string there a week 
before, so I thought he knew what he was 
talking about, but when we got there the 
fish we caught were spiney-finned, and I 
believe were small specimens of large-mouth 
bass; but at that time I had been hunting 
with a rifle so much that I’d forgotten what 
a bass looked like, and only by chance had 
discovered that there were real genuine 
mountain trout to be caught as far south as 
the Tropic of Cancer, the elevation of 7,500 
to 9,000 feet above sea level, serving to keep 
the water cool enough, so that trout could 
live and prosper in it. Texas is low and 
flat, as a rule, tho there are high mountains 
in the southwestern part, but they are dry 
as a bone and have no trout streams. When- 
ever a Texan tells of trout in Texas, he is 
referring to a member of the perch family. 
Of course, well-informed sportsmen know 
the difference, and those who sing of Texas 
trout as a rule seldom open a book or mag- 
azine devoted to hunting and fishing, while 
their information as to natural history is 
hazy and inexact. To them, a fish is a fish, 
and such trifles as its proper name are of 
no importance; moreover, to an unobserv- 
ant angler who fishes to catch fish, there is 
a strong resemblance between the Texas 
bass of the small streams and the brook 
trout, in the way they both take the fly or 
artificial bait, as well as their shyness. I 
wonder if it is possible that there are small- 
mouth black bass in Texas, and that they 
are what the ill-informed natives call “moun 
tain trout?” 


Mexico. A. D. TEMPLE 


Black bass are not members of the perch 
family, but belong to a family of their own 
—the sunfish. So far as anglers are con- 
cerned, yellow perch and wall-eye—“wall- 
eyed pike”—are the only members of the 
perch family worth consideration —O. W. S. 
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Outdoor Life: January, 1921 


Capturing a Big Rainbow on the Satsop _ 


Cuarves E. Myers 


We were taking a few days’ vacation in 
Lloyd’s Supersix in July, 1918. The party 
consisted of Lloyd, Dave, Bob and the 
writer. We had motored from Eastern 
Washington across the Cascade mountains, 
around the Olympic Peninsula to Lake 
Quinault, thirty-five miles inland from the 
Pacific Ocean towards the Olympic Moun- 


tains. After two days’ enjoyment with the 
cut-throats in Quinault we returned to 
Hoquiam. Eager to read the war news, | 


secured a paper and sat on the curb of the 
street scanning the paper while the boys 
were getting gas. A stranger, looking our 
outfit over, concluded that we were fisher- 
men and came out with: “Been fishin’?” 
After having been told where our party had 
been, he let loose with the following: “Ef 
you fellers want to ketch some big rain- 
bows, why, go up the Satsop, and when you 
come to the bridge across the West Fork, 
where the old road camp is, just try it 
above the bridge. They’re in them pools 
long as your arm, sure’s I’m tellin’ you. 
Them big fellers ’el take the fly jest et day- 
break. They cavort around at this time of 
day, and ef you are there just then you 
can hook ’em.” 

I told the boys about this fellow’s story, 
and they said, “another fish liar.” We took 
a vote, however, as to whether we should 
go*ten miles out of our way to try these 
“big uns,” and the majority was in favor 
of going, so we turned off at Brady’s Station, 
as our fishermen friend had directed, and 
were soon rounding the curve at the bridge 
over the West Fork. 

The pool near this bridge is probably 200 
feet long by 100 feet wide, with water run- 
ning quite rapidly into it at the head. I ap- 
proached it from the west side, where the 
water is shallow and where there is a nice 
sandbar with a little lagoon of dead water 
just back of me shaped like the half of a 
strap hinge. The width of the opening of 
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this little pocket of dead water is six or 
eight feet. On the opposite or east side of 
the pool there is a fringe of alders which 
reach out over the deepest portion of the 








SINGING WATER 


pool. The water is quite shallow where I 
began to wade at the west side, and it grad- 
ually deepens till at the opposite side it must 
be six or eight feet deep. After wading 
knee deep my attention was attracted by a 
heavy break in the water under the alder 
branches. I immediately shot out my line 





A WASHINGTON CATCH 





to the spot. When the hackle struck the 
surface a very large fish leaped from the 
crystal depths and landed fairly upon the 
brown hackle, and by the sudden start of 
the reel I knew the monster had attached 
himself to my line. He dashed straight 
away for nearly fifty feet, then, at the little 
more than gentle resistance I made at my 
end, he turned and went up stream, and 
when halted by the rough water at the head 
of the pool raced down stream again. In 
turning to come back towards his adversary 
he splashed eight inches of his broad tail 
against the choppy water with a resounding 
slap that could have been heard up at camp. 
Near the upper end of the pool there were 
several large submerged boulders, and be- 
tween these I could get a glimpse of his 
silvery body as he dashed hither and yon 
in an attempt to either part the line or snap 
off the hook. Having no landing net at 
hand, my only change to land the fellow 
was to drag him into the little lagoon be- 
hind the sandbar. 

After the lapse of. probably 20 minutes, 
and after having brought him to the mouth 
of the little dead water pocket a half dozen 
times, each time to be defeated, I finally 
fetched him on a straight run for the little 
pool and managed to tow him to shallow 
water, where, dropping my rod, I closed in 
upon him by gathering Mr. Fish in my 
arms and ran twenty yards back on the 
green bottom land to discover that I had 
defeated at last a@ magnificent rainbow trout 
on a No. 10 fly and a light fly rod. After 
looking him over to be sure that I was not 
a victim of optical illusion I ran my hand 
in his gills and in two minutes stood before 
camp, where the boys were still wrapped in 
deep slumber. One shrill yell brought them 
up standing, and when they saw that shiny 
trout one could have knocked their eyes off 
with a club. That evening in the city of 
Seattle we laid him on the running board 
of the Supersix and with a tape found him 
to be full 34 inches long. The Hoquiam 
fisherman who gave us the tip is an honest 
man. 
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The Angler’s Fireside 








Letter No. 674—Whitefish in New York 


Editor Angling Department:—Just caught a 
good brown trout and when seeking “inside 
information,” found much gravel in its stomach. 
What does that mean? Am unable to get any 
information regarding the “whitefish”? found in 
our streams, which some call suckers. They 
are not trout, for they do not have trout teeth 
tho the mouth is shaped very like that of trout. 
Rises to fly in fine shape. They are found in 
such streams as Roeliff, Jansen Kill or Big 
Brook. This creek is swift, and from 50 to 
100 feet wide, spring fed. There are a few bass 
in it. Do you think brown or rainbow trout 
would do well if planted? One more question, 
What is your opinion of the folding canvas 
canoe?—W. V. M., N. Y. ; 

I am unable to answer your question as to 
why a trout picks up gravel stones, tho un- 
doubtedly it assists digestion. It is not at all 
uncommon. Of.course I am unable to answer 
definitely as to the true character of your 
“whitefish,” tho I would not be surprised to 
learn that it was the western ‘whitefish,’ how- 
ever have no data as to its being “‘planted” in 
the East. Might possibly be one of the chubs, 
so-called. Why don’t you write direct to Fish 
Commission, Washington, D. C., sending speci- 
men? They will answer promply. Your fish 
can’t be a “sucker” for I doubt very much if 
they would rise to flies. Can see no reason, 
from your letter, why either brown or rainbow 
trout might not do well in your river, tho black 
bass are not good companions for trout. I have 
used one of the ‘‘King” canvas canoes consid- 
erable, in fact until I wore it out on the rocks, 
and have no fault to find with it at all. It is 
a good proposition, steady in the water, sea- 
worthy and durable. I provided mine with air 
chambers in case of accident, which never hap- 
pened.—O. W. S. . 


Letter No. 675—Catching Frogs 

Editor Angling Department.—Would like to 
know the different methods employed in catch- 
ing frogs in lakes and ponds.—R. W., Colo. 

I will have to make this letter a text for a 
little sermon. The letter is dated April 26, 
1920, but because it is signed with initials only 
the writer will not receive his answer until he 
sees the letter in print, which will not be until 
well along in the winter. Already enough cor- 
respondence is piled up, important correspond- 
ence, too, to keep the Fireside going until snow 
flies. Now had my friend only given his name 
he would have received his answer promptly 
by mail. Always sign your name and give your 
postoffice address if you want an answer. I 
am going to refuse by and by to pay any at- 
tention to unsigned letters, Some day the pub- 
lisher of some weekly magazine is going to 
have a correspondence department after the 
style of the English “Fishing Gazette,” then 
anglers will flock to his standard.” Now about 
those frogs: If you have commercial catching 
in mind, write the U. S. Fish Commission, 
Washington, D. C., for information. A great 
many frogs are speared, for which purpose a 
small, many-tined spear built after the style of 
the fish spear, is used. For live bait I prefer 
to “swat” them gently with a flat board—or 
paddle; they are “knocked out” for a few mo- 
ments but are soon as lively as ever. A minnow 
or dip net with a deep bag is very good, the 
meshes not over one-fourth of an inch in size. 
Bag should be deep enough to allow turning 
across the frame. For the camp table I know 
of nothing equal to the .22 rife or pistol for 
a frog getter, besides the shooting is rare fun. 
You can catch frogs with a regular fish hook 
baited with a bit of red rag, tho it ig not just 
what I consider sport.—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 676—Various Fly-Fishing Matters 


Editor Angling Department:—What would 
you consider the lightest weight rod, 8 ft. long, 
with metal reel seat, high class tod, that would 
be satisfacory for average fity-fishing? Which 
would you select, “light,” “medium” or “stiff,” 
and why? What size tapered line for such a 
rod? Is there enough interest for fly fishermen 
in. “American Food and Game Fishes,” and 
“Game Fishes of the World” to justify their 
purchase? What books have vou written or 
In preparation beside “Trout Lore”?—L, B. F., 
Wash. 

In the 8-ft. fly rod I would select the 3 or 
3%-oz., .the latter for average fishing. The 
particular make would not enter into the prob- 
lem at all. For average fishing I would select 
the medium: rod, for the stiff might prove too 
stiff for some fishing, while the light might 
Prove too whippy. I am reasonably certain that 
the average fisherman, thinking of trout fishing 
as it comes and goes day by day, will find the 
medium rod the best. For such a rod I would 
use a size F, double tapered line. The books 
you_mention are.of no particular interest to 
fly fishermen, tho the first should be in every 


angling library as there is nothing like it in 
the country. For fly fishing better get South- 
ard’s “Trout Fly Fishing in America.” ‘The 
May Outdoor Life informed you that Stewart 
Kidd & Co. got out “Casting Tackle and Meth- 
ods,” in May. have in preparation ‘The 
Book of the Live Bait Fisher,” ‘Amateur Fly 
ane . Bench,” and “The Pike Book.”— 


Letter No. 677—Trout Fishing in the Catskills 


Editor Angling Department:—What sized 
hooks do you advise for trout? Do you use 
sinkers in early worm fishing? What flies, dry 
or wet, do you recommend for this locality 
about June 1? What plugs do you recommend? 
Where can I find the best fishing in the Cats- 
kills?p—H. B., Penna. 

One hardly knows how to answer your ques- 
tions, so all inclusive are they, and so much 
depending upon local conditions. In the matter 
of hooks, I would say use one large enough 
to prevent the under-sized trout being hooked. 
I take it you have worm fishing in mind. A 
No. 5 or 6 should be all right. I seldom use 
a sinker when worm fishing, and I fish with 
worms only early in the season when flies are 
unattractive. I presume some streams are so 
swift that a light sinker—split shot—would be 
an advantage. course, if fishing deep in 
still pools a heavy sinker might be required. 
Such fishing, however, does not appeal to me. 
I think by and large that the dry fly is more 
successful than the wet, but the fisherman must 
know how to handle his tackle. When I say 
the dry fly is more successful, that does not 
mean that it would prove so in the hands of 
one unacquainted with the method of handling. 
Read “Trout Lore.” I am not an advocate of 
“plugs” for trout, tho the small ones will take 
fish; I have proven that. So wedded am I to 
flies that I find it woefully hard to recommend 
anything else. As to the best fishing in your 
locality, that is something beyond my power. 
Suppose you write to Field and Stream, New 
York; it is in their territory —O. W. S. 


Letter No. 678—Fishing on the Upper 
Mississippi 

Editor Angling Department :—Kindly tell me 
what kinds of fish inhabit the Missouri River 
from Bismarck, D., for about 50 miles up- 
stream. Also inform me whether fly or plug 
would be most successful?—F. M., N. D. 

I am afraid I must disappoint you in the 
matter concerning which you inquire. I have 
had no experience on the river you mention, 
neither do I possess any data. had never 
thought of the stream as a “game fish” river, 
rather I have thought of it as the home of 
catfish. I see no reason, however, why some 
bass might not be found as well as members 
of the pike family. I think I would confine 
mvself quite largely to short casting rod and 
“plugs,” tho perhaps one might secure some 
flv fishing, especially at the mouths of conflu- 
ents. I may say in passing that I have never 
found the stream from which I could not se- 
cure a few fish of some variety. Think on the 
Upper Missouri I would be inclined to still 
fish with live bait—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 679—Settling the Real-Seat 


Editor Angling Department:—How do you 
set the reel-seat when building a rod? Do you 
use rod cement or shellac?—McC., Calif. 

In setting a reel-seat I follow the method 
described by Mr. Frazer in “The Angler’s 
Workshop.” After setting the cork rings for 
hand-grasp—I always use cork—TI slide on the 
pine sleeve or form, shaped to fit the reel-seat 
accurately but not too tightly. This pine form 
is set in hot glue and allowed to dry for a 
couple of days before the reel-seat is slid on. 
I sometimes use a good grade of glue on the 
form, like LePage’s, and have never had a reel- 
seat come loose; or I have used the regular 
rod-cement and it too has served its purpose 
without a fault. The fact of the matter is, 
not so much depends upon the glue used as 
upon the joints; they should be sufficiently 
close to make it impossible for water to enter. 
Mr. Frazer advises the use of camera screws 
instead of pins to hold the reel-seat in place— 
pins are used by most makers I believe—but 1 
use neither. With good glue or cement and 
the work well done, the reel-seat is firm. I 
think any sort of pin driven in the wood any- 
where tends to weakness.—O., 


Letter No. 680—Indiana Bass Fishing 


Editor Angling Department :—Will you kindly 
tell me how to catch bass in our local creek? 
Bass are the smallmouth variety and grow 
large, but because of abundance of natural 
food—craw and minnows—we seldom get them 
save on live bait. Creek is gravel bottom and 
swift. What casting plugs would you advise? 
Because my fishing must be done after 3 o’clock 
I have no time to fish after catching live bait. 
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Caught one fish 17 inches long on a soft craw. 
What should you judge his weight to have 
been?—W. G., Ind. 

It is impossible to answer your questions by 
the means of a single letter. Let me advise 
you to secure my new book, “Casting Tackle 
and Methods,” Stewart Kidd Co., which gives 
you a digest of my casting knowledge. The 
books sells for $3.10 postpaid. I can see 
no reason, after carefully considering what you 
say about your stream, why either artificial 
flies o- plugs might not win. If your stream is 
sufficiently shallow to wade I would recom- 
mend flies. Judge your bass are well supplied 
with food, and live bait will win as you have 
already discovered. Any of the medium-sized 
plugs, surface-underwater variety, would turn 
the trick. Try the yellow crab-wriggler. After 
all, not so much depends upon the plug as 
upon your knowledge of the fish. Why not 
catch your live bait the day before you go 
fishing, if you can not catch it and fish the 
same afternoon? I would not care to begin 
live bait fishing until the sun nears the horizon 
anyway. JI am working on a book upon bait 
fishing, which I flatter myself will be the most 
complete thing of the sort ever attempted. I 
guess the weight of that fish to have been 4 
pounds, and it is but a guess for all depends 
upon a fish’s “build.”—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 681—Books on Salt and Sweet 
Water Angling 

Editor Angling Department:—Can you give 
me a list of books dealing with salt and fresh 
water fishing?—W. J. G., Wash. 

Usually you will find a list of books pub- 
lished in the advertising pages of Outdoor 
Life, dealing with the subjects upon which you 
ask information. For salt water fishing I 
would suggest “Salt Water Game Fishing,” 
and ‘“‘Big Game at Sea,” both by Holder, the 
first $1.90, the second $2. If interested in tar- 
pon, get “The Book of the Tarpon,” by Dimick, 


$2. In trout fishing nothing is better than 
Southard’s “Trout Fly Fishing in America,” 
$10.25. “Complete Science of Fly Fishing and 


Spinning,” Shaw, $6, is very good but with 
an English flavor. The new book by Larry 
St. John, “Practical Fly Fishing,” $1.90, is 
very good. ‘‘Stream Craft,” by Holden, $2.60, is 
worth while. Jf interested in general sweet water 
fishing, all of Dixie Carroll’s books are to be 
recommended. My own book on trout fishing, 
“Trout Lore,” $2.60, comprises the cream of 
my trout knowledge, while if interested in gen- 


eral casting I would recommend my new “Cast- 
ing Tackle and Methods,” $3.10. All these 
books can be secured of Outdoor Life, of 


course, at above prices postpaid. 





Letter No. 682—How Do You Fasten Looped 
Flies to Leader? 


Editor Angling Department:—I am at a loss 
how to tie a looped fly to a leader loop. I have 
been slipping the loop over the fly which ruffles 
the feathers somewhat. Can you help me out? 
I do not find anything on the subject in any of 
the angling books.—K. L. S., S. D. 

Like you, I have always slipped the leader- 
loop over the fly, and must say that I have 
never experienced much trouble from discom- 
boblating the feathers of the fly. Of course 
they are roughened somewhat, but a cast or 
two has always straightened them. Anyway, 
after one good old rainbow has taken a whack 
at the feathers they are usually in worse shape 
than after coming thru the leader loop. I have 
no suggestions to offer for once. Perhaps the 
publication of your letter will bring out some 
information, but not in time for this season’s 
angling, as we are full clean till fall. Think of 
it! Six months’ and more correspondence piled 


up.—O. W. S 





Letter No, 683—Trout Fishing in West Virginia 

Editor Angling Department:—Can you give 
me any information as to methods to be em- 
ployed in fishing streams of this state? In what 
way do rainbow and brook trout differ, and 
what is the best bait for each? Please give six 
flies—J. H. S., W. Va. 

I am unable to give you any information re- 
garding the stream you mention, for I have 
never fished in that section of the United States. 
There is considerable difference between the 
brook trout and rainbow in their methods of 
taking flies and bait, as well as in fighting, tho 
by and large the same flies and baits will serve. 
Undoubtedly the best bait for brook trout in 
May would be earthworms, while for rainbow 
I would suggest salmon eggs, with worms a 
close second. (You can purchase salmon eggs, 
preserved, from any dealer in tackle.) In my 
estimation the rainbow is a better fly fish than 
the native brook trout. As to flies, take the 
following as a suggestive selection, tho local 
conditions must govern: Royal Coachman, Pro- 
fessor, Black Gnat, Brown Hackle, Green Drake, 
Grizzly King. I would almost be willing to 
confine myself to the first three, ranging in size 
from No. 8 to 16. Read “Trout Lore” to get 
digest of my trout wisdom.—O. W. S 





Jaye—Many a wise word is spoken in jest. 
Kaye—Yes, but they can’t compare with the 
number of foolish ones that are spoken in 


earnest.—Life. 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


HIS book is the joint production of E. 

M. Sweeley and Chas. Askins. Sweeley 
has been experimenting steadily with shot- 
shotgun ammunition for the 
past ten years. His ideas and experiments 
are original and we think likely to 
work a revolution in shotgun boring and 
ammunition—otherwise this book 
had not been written. Sweeley claims, 
and will demonstrate his claims as_ best 
he can, that he can get a more 
effective pattern out of % of an 
ounce of shot in a 12 bore than 
the factories now secure from an 
ounce and a quarter of shot. 

The ideas, the experiments, 
the foundation of this book are 
entirely Sweeley’s. The part ta- 
ken by Askins will be judicial 
and editorial. All experiments, 
deductions and results have been 
submitted to him; loads and de- 
vices have been tested by him; 
and he is willing to hazard his 
reputation as a writer and man 
on the truth of everything herein 
set forth. 

The motives of the authors 
are solely and simply the im- 
provement of shotgun ammuni- 
tion, and shotgun ballistics. We 


guns and 


shotgun 











Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 
FOREWORD 


If the knowledge contained in this book 
does not lead to an improvement in shotgun 
ballistics, then the book is a failure. 

In order to make the work clear to every 
one, we will take up shotgun performances, 


with the manufacture of smokeless ammuni- 
tion by the great factories. Continuing we 
will handle guns of all gauges and the re- 
sults obtained from bores, large and small. 
Full credit will be given to the factories for 
the production of reliable powders, for uni- 
form and effective ammunition, for the most 
careful and consistent boring of American 
shotguns. Yet attention will be drawn to 
the fact that the best shotgun of today has 
a killing range no greater, has a 
pattern no better, nor a velocity 





a 
Our Askins-Sweeley Shotgun Serial 


of the Shotgun.” 





We gladly announce to our readers the conclusion of a 
very important contract that we have made with Charles 
Askins, the noted shotgun authority, whereby we have ac- 
quired the complete magazine rights of the forthcoming 
book by Messrs. Askins and Sweeley, entitled “Ballistics 
The “Foreword” of this serial is pub- 
lished in this number, after which, in monthly sequence, 
the remaining chapters will follow. As the “Foreword” ex- 
plains more fully than we could the details of the new 
book, we need say nothing more, except that no reader 
who hopes to follow and engage in shotgun shooting should 
fail to read each chapter. There will be published between 
fifteen and twenty chapters altogether, one a month in 
Outdoor Life. 


any higher than the shotgun 
made in 1879. It will be made 
plain to all that if any improve- 
ment is ever to take place, 
change of some kind will have 
to be made. 

Now we come to the experi- 
ments of Sweeley, his studies of 
powder, of wadding, of crimp, 
pressures and how controlled, 
gas-blast, shot-stringing, defect- 
ive patterns, penetration, and the 
many things that can be told in 
the body of the book only. 

We are indebted to Long’s 
“American Wild Fowl Shooting” 
for an account of shotgun _per- 
formances in his day, the book 














trust that no animus will be dis- 
covered in the book. We have 
only the friendliest feeling for gun-builders, 
powder makers and ammunition factories; 
we are, indeed, desirous of co-operating 
most heartily with all such concerns, tho 
our first duty is to the public—the great 
army of shotgun shooters who have been 
patient and long-suffering. It is true, how- 
ever, and not to be denied, that while 
rifles and rifle ballistics have made gigantic 
forward strides this last decade, the shot- 
gun, other than in mechanism, is just where 
it was twenty, and thirty, and even forty 
years ago. 

In its scope this work is by no means a 
general treatise on shotguns. Nothing will 
be said of shotgun models, mechanism, qual- 
ity, or any other feature of the guns other 
than those connected with the boring for 
pattern and penetration. In a word, we 
are handling ballistics and nothing else. 
Ammunition is a prime factor in shotgun 
shooting, and this will be fully treated. We 
believe that shotguns can be made to pat- 
tern higher than the standard 70 per cent 
in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards; that velocities 
can be raised above the standard 1,000 feet 
over a 20-yard range; that the 50 to 60 per 
cent of effective pellets which can now be 
secured from.a charge placed in a shotgun 
are not the last word in shotgun ballistics. 


beginning with the invention of the choke- 
bore in the early "70s. An account will be 
given of the different styles of choking a 
gun in use in an early day, and the results 
secured from one system and another. Some 
space will be given to the old-time duck 
gun of the ’70s and ’80s, and what could be 
and was done with black powder and brass 
shells. . Thereafter we take up the pigeon 
gun of the 90s; the invention of smokeless 
powders and the results attained, together 


being issued in 1879. Occasional 
quotations will also be made 
from “Modern Gunnery,” by Henry Sharp. 
Thanks are also due the Du Pont Powder 
Company for sending samples of their latest 
powders, and for testing pressures, veloci- 
ties and other ballistics of many experimental 
loads. Many of the ballistic figures issued 
could be had only thru the kindness of this 
company. 
THe AuTHOrs. 





Some Old and New Model Fire Arms 


Ashley A. Haines 


For the past six months A. A. H. has put 

in rather an unusual amount of knocking 
around and has packed and unpacked trunks 
until he is getting “trunk shy.” When the 
six now partly packed are finally in shape 
for what is hoped will be the last trip, said 
A. A. H. hopes to make a bonfire of the 
whole shooting match and never have to 
look a trunk in the face again. No, he 
doesn’t “affectionate” towards this shifting 
around so much. Still, that’s what’s hit him 
for several months past, and the conditions 


under which ye writer has existed during 
that time has been so unusual that very 
little time has been found for fooling with 
shooting irons, tho almost daily during that 
time he has promised himself a treat which 
was expected to be found in trying out two 
new guns and several others of more ancient 
date. The Remington .380 was not heard 
to say a word for nearly two months—and 
it is a new gun, too, remember, while the 
.250-3000 Savage bolt action said nary a 
word for nearly three times that long after 
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Kodak as you 20. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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Score Tied! 


And the last string up toyou. Your nerves steady 
as you look through your Lyman Rear Sight, 


for you know all you have to do 18 to forget the rear sight, 
spot that little old front sight just under the “‘bull’’—and 


ee” = RENAN 
SuUGaIrs 


for forty years have given confidence to 
professionals and amateurs alike. You'll 
ind No, 2A and No. 5B wonderful sights 
for the indoor range this winter. Instantly 
ready forhunting, too. Get Lyman Sights 
at your dealer's or give us your make, 
model and caliber. 

Write for free booklet 
Shows and describes the most popular of 
the Lyman Sights for every purpose 
No. 2A, $6.00 ‘Very gun. Gives price. 


Lyman Gun Sight 
Corp. £ 
85 West St., 

Middlefield 


Conn. 








No. 5B, $2.00 











TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing from ‘‘fisherman’s togs’’ 
to ‘‘how to cook the trout in a pan’’ 
—describes this new book. 


From & fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to his own fund through reading 
this 200-page book. 


As angling editorof Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and sells at $2.50 net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this office 
at $2.60 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, - - COLORADO 

















How To Throw The Diamond Hitch 
- We have reprinted another edition of es 


**The Intricacies of The Diamond 
Hitch Laid Bare’’ 
which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 














Tell ’em you saw it in Outdoor Life 





in A. A. H.’s possession. The .32-20 Colt 
single action, purchased for the writer’s per- 
sonal use, had to be turned over to the boy— 
no way out of it; it suited him and Dad had 
to relinquish his claim for all time. It has 
7%-inch barrel, of course, is unnecessarily 
heavy, being built on the .45 frame as it is, 
but it is single-action and the advice went 
with the gun to the boy to use that gun 
and no other as long as he had use for a 
sixgun of any kind. Good advice, too, and 
would have been better for A. A. H. if some 
one had handed him some such talk years 
ago, provided he’d been willing to have 
taken it. 

Now, I know from what has been appear- 
ing in Outdoor Life by such rapid-fire ex- 
perts as McCutchen, McGivern, Hardy and 
others that the double-action revolvers in 
hands of such experts has the single-action 
beaten at rapid fire. And all this is very 
interesting. But the older I get the less I 
seem to shoot, but the more I am learning 
to depend on that one sure first shot, know- 
ing, however, the importance of quick re- 
peat shots if they are required. For any 
purpose, which I am likely to have for the 
revolver, however, I should expect to get in 
such repeat shots as quickly and as accu- 
rately in my present shooting trim as with 
any of the double-actions. The time was, 
as some may remember, when I thought, 
and honestly, that the single-action was the 
most rapid, when placing of shots where de- 
sired was concerned, of all revolvers of sim- 
ilar power. In many hands they still are, 
but when it comes to performances by such 
experts as has been mentioned—men who 
have fired tens of thousands of shots in their 
many years of shooting—the double-action 
certainly has the old reliable single-action 
beaten. But regardless of all this, the more 
I see of the various revolvers of the best 
makes, the more firmly am I convinced that 
for my purpose the single-action Colt or 
Smith & Wesson revolvers will answer for 
me better than any others. And this state- 
ment is made after many others which have 
been made concerning the strong points of 
the modern double-actions. 

But a few words concerning the single- 
action .32-20 which has but recently been 
targeted: Years ago I owned and shot these 
arms a great deal, but until this new .32-20 
heavy frame was targeted I had never fully 
appreciated the extreme value possessed by 
this arm. Yes; it’s unnecessarily heavy; 
I’ve said something of the kind before, I 
believe, but you see it’s single action, and 
that goes a long ways with me. The cart- 
ridges used were smokeless, of Winchester 
and Western make, and the accuracy I hap- 
pened to secure with these two makes of 
ammunition was so very satisfactory that I 
am inclined to place this caliber among the 
very accurate revolvers; but this statement 
would be made on my experience with this 
arm shot recently and a S. & W. .32-20 I 
owned and shot years ago with Winchester 
smokeless cartridges. The other .32-20 Colts 
were mostly shot with black and _ semi- 
smokeless ammunition years ago, and at a 
time when I failed to appreciate just how 
valuable the arms really were. The shooting 
was at estimated or paced ranges, so the 
distances shot were not actually known, but 
the grouping was good enough to justify me 
in stating that anyone in doubt as to the 
accuracy of this arm and caliber will not 
be disappointed should he get one and use 
with best smokeless ammunition. A little 
later I hope to be permanently located 
where I can shoot over measured ranges and 
under more favorable conditions, when I 
shall expect to test out this excellent Colt 
S. A. with both factory and reloaded cart- 
ridges. Just at present I am banking on 
DuPont ‘No. 80 as being the best for this 
arm, same as I have found it to be when 
used in the .38-40, .44-40 and .45 calibers. 


Am anxious to know more about the new 
DuPont No. 5 powder than was given in 
the ads which have recently appeared in 
Outdoor Life. Possibly it is the best yet 
for this and other revolvers. 

There is at least one advantage possessed 
by these heavy frame .32-20 and .38 Special 
Colt single-action revolvers for those who 
object to the heavier recoil given by the 
more modern revolvers using the same cart- 
ridges—and that is simply the recoil is so 
insignificant as to bother no one the least 
wee bit. But the arm has a vicious snap 
and is a spiteful, accurate shooter and gives 
a velocity in the 74-inch barrel well up 
around 1,000 feet per second. A few years 
ago, unless my memory is at fault, the U. 
M. C. advertised these cartridges, when 
loaded with Lesmok powder, as giving over 
1,100 f. s. in a revolver. But I have heard 
from various sources that Lesmok in any 
other than the .22 calibers was not entirely 
satisfactory; but why I never knew, and for 
that reason their manufacture was discon- 
tinued. Can anyone tell us why? And an- 
other thing: Why is the .38 Special single- 
action Colt no longer made? My experi- 
ence with these arms in both 5% and 7%4- 
inch lengths was very satisfactory, and tho, 
like the same arm when made for the .32-20, 
unnecessarily heavy, it has always been a 
mystery to me why it is made no more, tho 
the .32-20 is still being offered the shooters. 

Just a concluding remark or two and we 
will dispose of the single-actions for this 
time, tho I hope to write more of this .32-20 
when finally I have the chance of trying it 
out with reloaded ammunition. The remarks 
I am now about to make may conflict with 
some I have offered in the past concerning 
the best of the modern double-actions, for, 
be it known, we all admire their many 
strong points, even if we do like the single- 
actions in some ways the best. If I had 
four good fingers on my right hand (that 
contracted little finger, you know, is always 
in the way when manipulating the old S. A. 
Colt), I’d never want any other big revolver 
than the single-action Colt. For a smaller 
size, the single-action "91 model would an- 
swer my every purpose for an arm of its 
power, but if it could be had for the .32 
S. & W. long cartridges, as has been men- 
tioned in another article, I would like it 
much better than for the old .38 cartridge 
for which it was made. When properly 
loaded, however, that .38 gives excellent re- 
sults, but—well, I like the .32 long cart- 
ridge the best—so why not say so? 

The .250-3000 Savage bolt action has been 
shot just forty-nine times but like the Colt 
just disposed of, at estimated ranges. No, 
A. A. H. hasn’t turned into a bolt-actionist 
nor a Bolshevist, even if he does own one 
of the newest things in bolt actions. No 
not yet. He likes this new Savage creation, 
and he doesn’t. You see, it’s this way: 
The gun has the neatest shaped feather- 
weight barrel imaginable, which appeals 
to me very strongly. The complete gun, it 
is claimed, only weighs six pounds, but to 
me the gun is a bit too bulky at the re- 
ceiver for a lever action crank to fall in 
love with it at every point. I do like a 
small, thin receiver. The pistol grip is per- 
fect and lovers of the shotgun butt will like 
the stock from end to end. The bolt is 
easily removed by holding back on trigger 
while bolt is drawn out, and .this feature 
makes cleaning from the breech an easy 
matter, a feature repeatedly called for by 
the modern shooter. But why the arm wasn’t 
offered in take-down form, when this has 
been something too often asked for, is a 
mystery to me. I, for my use, like it much 
better as made, but many, I am pretty con- 
fident, will mourn not a little at its being 
minus the take-down feature.” From recent 
knocking around, I can better sympathize 
with the man who travels and who demands 
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a take-down rifle to suit his requirements. 
As made, half a dozen screws have to be 
removed when the arm can be packed in 
the space length of the stock, which, I be- 
lieve, is about 37% inches, but as mine is 
now packed ready for a move, I will not 
guarantee above figures being correct, but 
believe they are. 

The flat top sporting rear sight found on 
this arm is good, but, in my opinion, not 
the best that could have been offered. It 
is flat top and has a neatly shaped “U” 
notch, which I like, but the sight spring is 
so stiff and the sight so thin that it is mighty 
hard on the fingers when trying to elevate. 
Had the tail end of the sight been three to 
four times as thick and rounded at ends it 
would have been better in every way and 
also not have appeared like a cheaply-made 
sight on such a high-grade rifle. The point- 
blank screw in the tail end of the elevator 
is a fine thing, as it enables one with a few 
shots to adjust for point blank, and after 
that, when in the game fields, one will sel- 
dom be found elevating his sights when 
using this extremely flat trajectory rifle. 

The double pull found on this rifle will 
bother some of us for a while before we 
become accustomed to it, tho we all admit 
that the second pull is short, smooth and 
easy—an ideal pull in every way. The 
double column magazine is perfect in every 
way unless we object to the rather bulky 
receiver that necessarily accompanies it. 
But this will not bother the military shooter, 
I am sure, as very likely this is the exact 
shape of receiver he admires. I have sev- 
eral times worked the soft-point bullet cart- 
ridges thru the magazine, but not in a 
single instance has a deformed point been 
found. So far as my experience has gone, 
the action is absolutely certain, but I cannot 
finish the sentence without saying that any- 
one expecting to find this equal in speed 
of. fire to the lever gun will be certain to 
be disappointed—for one magazine full of 
cartridges, I mean. What the results would 
be in a long string of shots where clip load- 
ing was resorted to might be another story. 
If in need of extremely quick repeat shots, 
and it could be had, I should very much 
prefer the lever .250-3000, but in solid 
frame, as I have always suspected that the 
take-down of that arm was more or less re- 
sponsible for variation in the grouping of 
the shots, and now that I find nothing of 
the kind so far happening with this solid 
frame bolt action Savage, the more I am 
inclined to believe that the take-down in 
that arm was not quite what it should have 
been. 

As has been mentioned the forty-nine 
shots fired from: this rifle were at estimated 
ranges, so I am not handing the readers any 
measurements of distances shot, nor of the 
groups, but I can say truthfully that I am 
fully satisfied with its accuracy and the 
regularity with which the shots were 
grouped. There was one miss-fire, but it 
was due to defective shell, the primer being 
driven thru primer pocket by firing pin 
blow. I am rather anxious to hear Mr. 
Askins’ report, which was promised in a 
back number. His experience may have 
been different than mine, and my future 
experience may differ from my past, but I 
am of the opinion that with this bolt action 
we will have no off shots as was the case 








sometimes with some of the take-down lever 
250-3000 guns. | 
The gun, tho very light, holds very steadily 
at the shoulder, and I believe with one’s | 
becoming familiar with it, he will turn out | 
fine off-hand work. And game fairly struck 
with one of its high-speed bullets will no | 
doubt Jay down and die somewhere near the | 
spot where it stood when the hunter fired 
at it. 
I live in hopes of trying this rifle on a 
leer or- two this fall; shall certainly do so | 

















YOUR POCKET POLICEMAN — 
THE SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 


May be your home is in the city—or on 
a farm—or in a suburb. 

No matter; you need protection, and your 
Savage Automatic with its ten shots in two 
seconds—if you need them that fast—will 
prove to bea pocket policeman, to fight for 
you or give the alarm. 

It’s sensible home protection, this Savage 
—and any one can handle it, because “it 
aims as easy as pointing your finger.” 

Caliber .32 11 shots $25.00 
Caliber .380 10 shots $26.00 

See it, with the new grip that fits the 
hand, at your dealers, and write us for the 
descriptive booklet, “It Banishes Fear”. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


Executive and Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York 
Owners and Operators of 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 

proof as a leather boot 

can be. 












Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 




















Ifyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 


602 Wisconsin St. 































FINE TARGET RIFLES 


AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 
A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 


The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 


and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


192 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 


Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 
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Rifle Telescopes - Prism Binoculars 


R. NOSKE 


Manufacturer of Telescope Mountings 
35 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal, 









































| for an auto in every way but one; 
| sights are much too low to suit me, but as 
| I imagine they were designed low to avoid 


| instead of the square notch. 
| many like the square notch, and all kinds 


if possible to hit into the hills for them. I 
had hoped to have tried it on jackrabbits, 
as I imagined one of those bullets would 
have scattered one of those jacks over about 
seven acres of sage brush, but when the day 
finally arrived for the trial. I had to be con- 
tent with killing ’em with the .22 Win- 
chester Special, the Expert model, 04 mod- 
els, .38 Perfected S. & W. and the .380 
Remington automatic. And let me say right 
here that when one of the hollow points, 
either the .22 Special or long rifle, struck 
Mr. Jack anywhere near the right spot he 
was down and out for keeps, but with the 
solid points he sometimes needed a lot of 
killing. Twenty-four jacks fell to the writer, 
but from the shooting indulged in he should 
have had four times as many. Jacks very 
wild, sagebrush very thick and day awfully 


| hot; no more, thank ye, till cold weather. 


The .380 Remington—well, I like it fine 
the 


catching in pocket when drawing and pos- 


'sibly to facilitate quick and accurate aim, 


the chances are the majority of shooters 
will like them well enough. But I’d very 
much prefer the arm with sights at least 
twice as high and by all means with a “U” 
Yes, I know 


of records have been made with them, but 
if the sights on this arm were higher I 
should surely alter the rear one to a “U”— 
my way, you know—and very slightly 
change the shape of the front sight at the 
tip. The little arm is most beautifully made, 


is a vicious shooter and, what is equally 
important, shoots where you hold. While 
objecting to the low sights for my personal 
use, I have failed to state why. Well, it’s 
this way: Try the little arm out thoroly in 
all kinds of lights, shooting in all direc- 
tions, and if you do not find it all but im- 
possible to pull a bead on a target in some 
direction on some days, especially on bright, 
sunny days, then I shall be badly mistaken. 
Even at tithes in the dark woods it was 
found impossible to get a bead readily on 
a big hoot owl. By maneuvering, however, 
a shot was finally made and the owl bagged 
first shot at forty yards. A few woodchucks 
were killed with it, the farthest being about 
sixty yards. At target it made a fine show- 
ing—so well did it perform that I would 
send some of the targets in to Outdoor Life, 
but they having been made at estimated 
distances and at blazes on trees, etc., it 
would not be readily accomplished. There 
is no “stuttering” when trying for top speed 
and anyone having ammunition to burn 
would like nothing better than practicing 
with this auto which, excepting the sights, 
to me, seems a perfect pistol of its type. 
Another thing I might mention, which I 
couldn’t help noticing from the first, is that 
the rear sight could, and I believe should, have 
been located farther to the rear, say five- 
eighths or three-fourths of an inch, which 
would have increased the distance between 
sights—not of much importance. of course— 
but it would have placed the rear sight 
where I believe it belongs. (Now for those 
trunks.) i 





Gun Talk - No. 12 


By Chauncey Thomas 


EFINISHING a sixgun is no easy mat- 

ter. Time was when all we had to do 
was to express it back to the factory, and it 
came back to us looking like new, the only 
difference apparent, if the gun was in per- 
fect shape otherwise before shipping of 
course, was that refinished indicator, the star 
punched after the serial number. But those 
good old days seem no more. 

And home attempts to refinish a sixgun 
are practically hopeless. Avoid all alleged 
easy ways to reblue a gun. Blueing is a 
very skillful piece of work at the best, and 
needs as much experience as does cooking, 
for example. Often one is asked if it is 
possible to have a nickeled gun blued. I 
suppose nothing is actually impossible, but 
in the sixgun line this comes pretty near it. 
I am told, how true it is I do not really 
know, that a gun that has been nickeled 
cannot be successfully re-blued because of 
the chemical action of the first coating of 
copper on the pores of the steel. There are 
cases where it has apparently been done, of 
course, but if the truth were fully known 
it would perhaps reveal that a blued gun 
had been returned for the nickeled gun; 
the guns just exchanged, I mean. 

Nor have I yet seen a practical case of 
re-nickeling a sixgun. I have, of course, 
seen many that have been re-nickeled over 
the old nickel, or oyer the blued steel, but 
the results were not like the factory nick- 
eling. Nickeling will not fill pits on the 
outside of the gun, nor scratches nor rust 
spots nor other rough places, and they show 
in the nickeling badly, to my eye, at least. 
Of course it all depends on what a man 
calls a good job. The general result to me 
is just a mild case of tinpan smallpox. 

Now to re-nickel a gun outside the fac- 
tory, where they are prepared to do such 
things, one has to have the screws, frame, 
etc., all nickled as separate pieces. Now 


try to put the gun together. The screws 
with their extra nickel coating are too large, 
the threads of both the screws and the 
screw-holes are partly filled up and things 
won’t go in worth a cent; parts that fit 
tightly into each other, like the side pieces 
of the locks of the S. & W. guns, won’t fit, 
and the edges have to be trimmed off; and 
when one gets all thru the messy job he 
usually finds it has cost him in time and 
money more than the cost of a new nickeled 
gun, and what he has on hand is just swap- 
ping junk for the three-balled trade. 

If the gun is nickeled with screws in 
place, then when one tries to unscrew them 
usually pieces of the nickeling round the 
holes come off in ragged spots, “and you 
learn about sixguns from it,” as Kipling 
didn’t say. 

I have also seen attempts to re-blue a 
sixgun by heating the gun as a whole and 
dipping it into oil, the way small parts are 
colored. But the result was not good, and 
I for one would not care to shoot that gun 
afterward. Just what such treatment does 
to the temper and breaking strains of the 
metal I do not know. And a gun of which 
the shooter is suspicious is not much good 
to him. Of course, a few skilled gunsmiths 
and metal workers can, and perhaps have, 
no doubt done certain things in nickeling 
and re-blueing sixguns, but these rare and 
expert exceptions are out of our ken here: 
I am writing for those who have guns 
much worn and with no one in particular 
to refinish them. Better write the factory 
if you don’t want a disappointment, and to 
have probably a gun practically ruined. My 
personal experience is that all nickel-plating 
concerns promptly refused the job, at least 
those I was willing to trust with it. They 
said that they had tried it at times in the 
past and could not do a satisfactory job 
short of an unreasonable price. 


Now suppose we turn to belts. Person- 
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ally I prefer the old arm web belts in all 
calibers. I have them in .45 and .30 (two 
rows), .45 Colt and .38. The first two belts 
are rifle, the last two are revolver belts. 
They can be picked up here and there occa- 
sionally. Leather belts in time make green 
on the cartridges and are hot to wear. When 
hunting one does not need a rifle belt today, 
of course, as he did in the older days when 
he had to have his ammunition always at 
hand in larger quantities for sake of safety; 
but the belt is practically the only way to 
carry a sixgun, and the looped belt the best 
way to carry extra revolver loads, from six 
to forty odd extra ones. Even with rifle 
cartridges, however, I find the loop belt the 
most convenient way of packing my ammu- 
nition in my baggage. A glance tells one 
how many he has, and what kinds they are. 
They carry better in the long run in a roll 
of bedding in a loop belt than in paper 
boxes, as in time, or if wet, or even damp, 
the paper boxes break loose, and then one 
has a lot of loose cartridges usually at the 
very time they are the most unwelcome. 
And if one saves his empty shells for re- 
loading, then the loop belt is a convenient 
place to keep them. 

I used to swap or sell my belts for others, 
usually of course with good cash boot, as I 
changed calibers in guns, but in time I 
learned to use a large caliber loop for a 
smaller cartridge merely by running a shoe- 
lace back and forth thru the loops till the 
right size was attained. Thus one can easily 
use a .45 belt for .38 cartridges with no 
trouble at all. And for pocket use I take 
a section of an old loop belt containing say 
five or six loops and carry cartridges in 
that. One can then put just one item in 
one’s pocket instead of half a dozen. And 
very rarely does one need this reserve, but 
it seems better to have it along, anyway, as 
it doubles the effectiveness of a sixgun, for 
an empty gun is worthless. 

A .45 pistol belt can be used just as it 
is for the .44-40, the .44 Special, the .44 
Russian, the .38-40, as a rule, but if one 
wants to use any of the just mentioned cart- 
ridges in the belt more or less permanently, 
then wet the loops with a wet cloth and let 
dry on the cartridges. Or by wetting the 
loops thoroly then one can stretch them to 
fit the .45. 

It is not a bad scheme, either, in some 
times and places to have movable covers 
for the cartridges in the belt. They prevent 
the cartridges from falling out, or working 
loose at any rate, and they keep out dirt, 
and even rain at times. Canvas or leather 
will do, and the best length is about five or 
six inches. Thus the whole belt is covered, 
the cartridges can’t get out, yet one always 
can reach them all one at a time just as 
readily as in an open belt merely by sliding 
the covers back and forth to have the open 
space come where the cartridges are. I 
once lost all my cartridges by having them 
in one of those looped affairs that slide on 
over a plain belt. because I did not securely 
fasten the extra looped slide to the belt 
itself. I took off the gun to hang it over a 
saddle horn, and when we got to the ranch 
the plain belt was there, the gun and six 
shots in it, but no other nice little brass 
pegs. Pistol cartridges loose in a paper box 
will drive a wooden Injun to drink in no 
time, and they rattle like an empty lumber 
wagon. 

A man packing a full belt of rifle cart- 
ridges over the hills on a day’s hunt should 
be taken gently aside and talked to like a 
father, but I know of no other way to pack 
a sixgun conveniently than on a belt; and 
if one must have the sixgun belt, then the 
loops in it are the best place for the sixgun 
loads. Need not pack it full, of course; 
half a dozen are usually plenty extra, and 
the other forty left in camp or at the ranch 
saves a lot of grief along toward sunset 
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when the steps get short. Incidentally, the 
belt alone is all right on horseback, but I 
find that an extra strap from gun over oppo- 
site shoulder, a la game bag, helps out a 
whole lot. 

To carry a big, long sixgun conveniently 
in the pocket, just turn it upsde down. Put 
the handle butt forward in the hip pocket, 
and run the barrel up under the vest at the 
small of the back. It is a more convenient 
way than to swing out the cylinder gate of 
the S. A. Colt and hook it on to the waist- 
band under the vest and run the barrel down 
the pant leg. Not to carry for a steady diet, 
I mean, but just to pack home from the 
gunshop, or to take down to show a friend. 

I have tried many ways of taking guns 
and their fixings, like oil, rags, rods, etc., 
to and from the shooting grounds—I mean 
sixguns only—and I find that a small suit- 
case is not much good because one is always 
churning the delicate contents as one has to 
turn the case first on edge to carry, then 
on its side to enter. The common traveling 
grip is not half bad, but if it contains too 
much the ends of the closing bars will jam 
into things at times in a most unholy fash- 
ion. The cabin bags that open on top like 
a trunk with the lid split down the middle 
are better; but I find that the most expe- 
rienced sixgun target shots I know almost 
all use the leather cases in which lawyers 
carry their legal papers, called “brief cases,” 
I believe. They have a lock, and come in 
all convenient sizes, and have a_ various 
number of partitions so that one can just 
drop a gun in each pocket, his rods and 
things in one other pocket, and all is well. 

But if one has the disease real bad, then 
nothing will do, of course, but a suitcase, or 
bag that opens up the middle, and each 
side equal; and special receptacles cut into 
wooden forms and lined with plush or even 
with velvet, or fine leather. Every gun and 
every tool and rod has its stall, and the 
whole expensive affair opens like a book, so 
that everything is in sight and _ instantly 
available. But for a man who is always 
fooling with all kinds of guns, this rig is 
not practical except perhaps for his Sunday 
outfit. But the lawyer’s brief case will carry 
anything safely and conveniently, including 
a lunch and a canteen; and time was when 
I have seen more mysterious things come 
out of them, especially after some particu- 
larly good shots were fired. 

I have tried many schemes for holding 
targets, from propping the cardboards up 
against a clay bank where the rebounding 
dirt knocked them down each time and rid- 
dled the paper with sandholes, to folding 
metal frames that I promptly bent into some 
hopeless shape with a wandering bullet; and 
all had their virtues and faults. Finally, I 
got about twenty-five round sticks about 
three feet long and half an inch thru, and 
sharpened them on one end. I now take 
three to the “pit” and drive two into the 
ground, and use the third one across the 
top as a stretcher. This is tied to the two 
upright ones at their tops with twine. I 
pin a piece of old dish towel, wornout sheet, 
or ripped pillow case to these three rods, 
and then pin on a large piece of ordinary 
wrapping paper that comes around the 
bread or the laundry. Then I pin on the 
targets proper. Thus I can account for 
shots that may stray off the target—test 
shooting of course—and if I happen to shoot 
one of those wooden sticks in two I have 
another to fall back on by using the top 
piece—and if I break two of ’em ’tis time 
to go home anyway. 

So far out of the twenty-five sticks I have 
cut but two in a year; but the first time I 
used a jointed metal frame I left it at the 
“pit” and never saw it again; the next one, 
zach costing several nice dollars, was hit 
wice out of the first three shots fired at. 
‘uch is life! 
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Finishing Rifle Stocks 


By Major Townsend Whelen 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just com- 
pleted the finishing of a stock for one of 
my Springfield rifles, and it has been such 
a huge success that I thought the readers of 
Outdoor Life would be interested in the 
methods that I used. Almost every rifleman, 
at one time or another, has occasion to put 
the finishing touches on a new stock, or to 
refinish an old. one. 

I had a rough blank or good figured 
American walnut accurately fitted to my 
action and barrel at the armory, but the 
remainder of the stock left entirely unmade 
and very large so that I could cut it into 
just the shape and dimensions that I wanted. 
When it arrived I proceeded to shape it up, 
first with a rough rasp, and then with an 
ordinary flat and half-round wood file, until 
I got it to just exactly the shape that I 
wanted it for a fine pistol grip stock of my 
own dimensions. I made the stock a little 
stronger and heavier than ordinary, partic- 
ularly at the grip, so as to have plenty of 
strength to stand the knocks of real work, 
being guided by the fact that I have already 
had two stocks break at the grip, one on a 
Winchester and the other on a_ shotgun. 
After getting the stock filed into shape I 
then went over it, first with coarse, then me- 
dium, and finally with fine grade of sand- 
paper, so that all the marks of the file were 
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removed, and the entire surface was smooth 
and even. Then I wet the surface of the 
stock thoroly with a wet dishrag, and imme- 
diately dried it by holding it over the flame 
of a gas stove. This raised the grain of the 
wood so that it was all rough. I again 
sand-papered off this roughness with fine 
grade sand-paper. This wetting, drying and 
sand-papering was continued five times, 
until the fifth time that it was wet the grain 
did not raise up at all. This is very neces- 
sary if the smoothest surface, and a surface 
that will withstand a wetting and the per- 
spiration of the hands in warm weather, is 
to be secured. Then the stock was finally 
thoroly sand-papered, first with fine sand- 
paper, and then with fine crocus cloth, so 
that it was just as smooth as it was possible 
to get it. Then I started to apply a coating 
of a mixture of two parts of raw linseed oil 
and one part of turpentine, morning and 
evening, to the exterior and interior of the 
stock surface. A thick coating should be 
placed on until all the surface is well wet, 
and the stock set aside to dry. It will soak 
up all this oil in twelve hours, when a fresh 
coat should be applied. This application 
should be continued every twelve hours until 
the stock refuses to absorb any more oil. 
With my stock it took twelve applications, 
six days, before the wood became saturated. 
Then I applied another coat of the same 
mixture of oils, putting it on very thick, and 
let it stand for four days until it became 
very thick and sticky an the stock. Next 


I took a piece of burlap and polished off all 
the sticky oil until I got right down to the 
grain of the wood. The stock now had an 
oily color, but appeared dry and smooth. 
Then I took a little of the same linseed oil 
and turpentine mixture and polished hard 
with a rag for an hour, using lots of elbow 
grease. Finally I polished the same way 
again with paraffine oil, and I got the most 
beautiful and durable polish that I have 
ever seen. It brought out all the figure of 
the wood, made it dark and almost velvet- 
like in feel, and is really the finest finish I 
have ever seen. It appears to be exactly the 
same finish as that I once saw on a $750 
Purdey elephant rifle. 

A. O. Neidner, the skilled rifle maker, 
who gave me this recipe, tells me that it is 
the best that he knows of, but that gun- 
makers seldom use it because it takes so 
much time. He states that wood treated thus 
will never warp or swell, and is better pro- 
tected from blows that might disfigure it, 
than by any other method. To renew the 
polish at any time simply rub well with 
paraffine oil. 

If you have an old stock which you wish 
to refinish in this manner, remove it from 
the rifle and take off all metal parts. Then 
get a few ounces of “varnish remover” from 
the nearest paint shop, coat the stock with 
the remover, and let it remain for half an 
hour or so according to the directions that 
accompany it. Wash it off, dry the stock, 
sand-paper it, then wet, dry, and sand-paper, 
proceeding as I have already described. I 
am sure that you will be more than satisfied 
with the results. The main thing is not to 
be in too much of a hurry, but to continue 
the wetting and sand-papering until the 
grain no longer raises a particle when wet, 
and then to continue applying the oil until 
no more of it will be absorbed. 


Efficiency of the .25-35 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a sub- 
scriber, to Qutdoor Life for several years, 
and a reader for much longer. I have al- 
ways enjoyed’ your controversies,. but when 
my pet rifle is grossly. slandered I have to 
get relief somehow. : 

I own a .25-35 Winchester carbine with 
a Sheard gold bead front sight. Mr. Colfax 
claims this is only a deer wounder. So far 
this little gun-has killed seven deer. Two 
were shot thru the neck. , One, a yearling 
buck, quartering thru the paunch and out 
thru a rib-just behind the shoulder. Two 
more just back of their shoulders and high 
enough to graze the spinal column. Another 
thru the shoulders, fairly high. He got up 
and fell down several: times, but didn’t travel 
100 yards. The seventh deer was shot by 
a friend, but I don’t know where he was 
hit. He brought in the deer, anyhow. None 
of these deer was shot more than once. 
The bullets all went thru, showing power to 
spare. One of these deer was shot lying at 
about 50 yards. The others were from 150 
to 250 yards. 

These are mule deér, the largest dressing 
just over 200 pounds; the smallest dressed 
110 pounds. 

The .25-35 bullet went thru both shoulder 
blades of one, smashing the far one com- 
pletely and going thru. The other was shot 
at better than 300 yards and instantly killed. 
I didn’t have time to stop, as running horses 
is a fast business. 

When a gun does as well as this a man 
is perfectly justified in having confidence 
in its ability and doesn’t like it spoken of 
———— C. W. WitiraMs. 

ev. 
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Muzzle Energy and Killing Power 


By E. L. 


FrROM articles appearing in these columns 
from time to time it seems there 
is a feeling among shooters that the killing 
power of many of our modern small-bore 
rifles is not all it should be. 

As Mr. Askins has asked for an expression 
of opinion on the subject, the writer de- 
cided to get into the game, tho well aware 
that many will not agree with all this article 
contains. Besides many have a favorite rifle 
that is the acme of perfection in all respects, 
never misses and is sure death to anything 
from chipmunks to elephants. These re- 
marks do not apply to such guns, but only 
to those that sometimes fail to do their duty. 

As a starter, let us consider energy as 
computed by the formula commonly used 
as related to killing power. If animals were 
more intelligent, results might be different 
if they realized what power was being used 
against them; but it is the writer’s opinion 
that the average wild animal knows very 
little of arithmetic and so is not properly 
impressed when shot with the multiplication 
table and not much else. One gentleman 
suggests prohibiting the use on deer of any 
rifle having a muzzle energy of less than 
1,700 ft. lbs. 

The desire to do away with needless suf- 
fering and the escape of wounded animals 
is most praiseworthy, but the writer feels 
that with proper ammunition many arms 
giving much less energy would be satisfac- 
tory. Also some of our best killers on big 
game fall short of the 1,700 ft. lbs. and 
others giving much more are rather unre- 
liable in their action. For instance, the 
.45-70-500 only shows an energy on paper 
of 1,602 ft. lbs., but on grizzly bears it will 
show more killing power than most rifles 
with a theoretical power 50 per cent greater. 

A good many years ago James H. Kidder 
and Robert P. Blake made a seven months’ 
trip to Alaska after the big brown bears. 
For some time Mr. Kidder had used a .50- 
100-450 Winchester, but not always being 
able to procure ammunition for it, he bought 
a .30-40 and being very well pleased with 
it took both guns on this trip. With a 
velocity of 2,005 ft. secs.; the energy of the 
30-40 is 1,972 ft. lbs. Mr. Blake used a 
.45-70-405, the energy of which is 1,562. Mr. 
Kidder’s native guide carried the .50-100-450 
as a reserve gun. 

With the .30-40 Mr. Kidder shot his first 
bear thru the heart and lungs, but he kept 
going. The second bullet also passed thru 
heart and lungs, but the bear kept on until 
the third shot broke his back, he having 
traveled 25 yards in deep snow. The second 
bear was first shot thru the heart, but kept 
going for 50 yards until the third shot broke 
his neck. Another bear started off after 
being shot behind the shoulder with the 
30-40, when the native fired with the .50 
caliber and the bear dropped like a stone. 
Another time both hunters were together 
when they came on a large bear and two 
vearling cubs. Mr. Blake shot the old one 
behind the shoulder with his .45, knocking 
her down. She got to her feet but only 
went a few yards before dying. At the same 
time Mr. Kidder shot a cub in almost iden- 
tically the same place. He went down, but 
was up again and off in high gear until shot 
again. Mr. Kidder says of this case: “There 
is no doubt but that the .45-70 upon the 
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larger bear had more of a shock than did 
the .30-40 bullet upon the yearling, tho they 
were hit in’ almost identical spots.” 

Mr. Kidder killed nine of the fourteen 
bears which fell to the two hunters. Of 
the nine, not one was killed at first shot, 
tho all but one were shot thru the lungs, and 
two thru the heart also. “In several cases 
when I placed a bullet well in a bear and 
he continued going away hard,” continued 
Mr. Kidder, “a shot from the .50 caliber 
seemed to knock all the life out of him, tho 
the bullet might not be so well placed as 
the first shot from the smaller rifle. The 
knock-down force of the. .45-70, as used by 
my friend on these bears, was, we both con- 
sidered, far ahead of the .30-40, while the 
.50-caliber with its 450 grains of lead, was 
noticeably more powerful than the .45-70.” 

The writer believes that the high velocity 
bullet, so constructed that it is sure to 
mushroom, is the proper one for deer, espe- 
cially on broadside shots, but for very heavy 
animals with large bones and hard mus- 
cular flesh, something different is required. 


Some claim that the .250-3000 is suitable. 


for any game in the world, but this is let- 
ting their enthusiasm carry them beyond the 
bounds of reason. A bullet that flies to 
pieces on impact is very deadly if it strikes 
in the flank and ranges: forward, or else 
gets into the chest cavity before breaking 
up, but can you always so place your shots? 

The writer recalls a case of a man living 
on a ranch where a rifle range was located 
who had a rather small dog he wished killed. 
One of the boys did the job with a .280 
Ross. The bullet entered the breast and 
seemed to reduce the body to pulp but did 
not go thru. So the dog absorbed the 3.000 
pounds of energy and died instantly. All 
very good; but suppose the shot were taken 
at a 1,200-pound bear at an angle where the 
bullet would have to overcome three times 
the resistance offered by the pup before 
reaching a vital part? 

On the other hand, a heavy, solid bullet 

will often penetrate a light-bodied animal 
like a deer without doing near as much 
damage as it would on an animal offering 
more resistance. I heard of a case of a 
deer being shot six times thru the paunch 
with a .45-70, yet it kept its feet and- ran 
nearly a mile, while a single shot from a 
.250-3000 in the same place would no doubt 
have killed the animal very quickly. Stewart 
Edward White tells of a water buck shot 
five times with .465 and .500 bore elephant 
rifles before being killed. 
What is needed more than anything else 
is a radical change in the construction of 
the bullets so that the full power of the 
powder charge can be utilized. The present 
types of soft-nose bullets are too irregular 
in action to be absolutely reliable on any 
one kind of game, much less one bullet for 
all game. 

Some years ago the writer discarded a 
45-70 and purchased a .30-40. For some 
time the latter gun was considered the better 
im every respect. However, a study of re- 
sults of various shots convincd me that if 
my life depended on the result of one shot 
and that turned out like some I noted on 
smaller game, I should be out of luck. I 
could not tell beforehand ‘whether to expect 
a clean penetration or a wound that looked 
like it had been made by:a shotgun. 

Others have had the same experience, and 
the following cases which have been re- 
ported in various magazines are examples 
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my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
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of the uncertain work of some of our pop- 
ular high-power rifles. 

About fifteen years ago Outdoor Life con- 
tained an account of the killing of a grizzly 


- bear by a man who put about a dozen .30-30 


bullets into him. Of the whole number 
only two passed thru the layer of fat under 
the skin. 

A shooter told in another magazine of his 
.33 Winchester failing to put a bullet thru 
a deer weighing about 75 pounds, standing 
broadside to him less than 100 feet away. 
A Western shooter, a frequent contributor 
to these columns, told of shooting an elk 
in the rump with a .405. He said the bullet 
seemed to go to pieces on the hair and tho 
making a ghastly flesh wound did not pene- 
trate as far as a .22 would have done. 

An English hunter shot a buffalo twenty- 
seven times with a .256 Mannlicher and 
soft-point bullets without seemingly hurting 
it much, so he went to camp and returned 
with an elephant rifle, which did the trick. 
The 156-grain bullets with a velocity of 
2,400 or 2,500 f. s., had gone to pieces just 
under the skin; twenty-seven of them! 
Enough theoretical energy to have blown 
the buffalo over a house, yet he was not 
enough alarmed to leave the vicinity. 

In Outdoor Life for October, 1914, page 
349, we read: “Joe Crandall of Howbert, 
Colo., shot a very large silvertip bear in 
Mesa County, Colo., four times with a .30-30 
without killing him or gettting any of the 
bullets to the hollow. He killed the same 
bear two years later and got the fragments 
of each of his former bullets. He killed 
him with a .38-56, shooting him square be- 
hind the shoulder.” 

On page 216 of Outdoor Life for Sep- 

tember, 1914, Chas. Cottar shows a photo 
of a large lion killed by him in Africa, with 
the following note under it: “This fellow 
received seven shots from the .405, all soft- 
nose, and traveled five miles after receiving 
the first two; charged after receiving five 
shots in the shoulder, and was finished with 
shot to the head using .32 full-patched 
WwW. 8. 
In his article, “The Game-Killing Effi- 
ciency of Firearms,” are several statements 
well worth considering: “Many of the 
models now in use—and there are too many 
—are adequate for the biggest game that 
walks; but not with the ammunition made 
for and used by them. * * * The inference 
may be drawn that I am criticising the guns 
of my choice. Far from it; the fault is 
with the ammunition. * * * There are half 
a dozen or more ‘best guns,’ all of which 
will deliver the goods if properly loaded for 
game within their capacity. But above all 
other considerations, penetration is the one 
attribute a game gun must have. And the 
projectile will not penetrate above its con- 
structed ability to stand up against tissue 
driven at a given speed.” 

Of the .405 he says: “The gun will not 
shoot thru a big lion with either pattern of 
bullets. Of twenty-four hits on lions, but 
two penetrated the entire trunk or neck, 
and half the bullets were full metal patched 
and all fired at short range.” 

In another magazine he gives details of 
the killing of the lion referred to. The 
first two shots were at a distance of but a 
few steps, and of the five shots in the shoul- 
der not one penetrated to the chest. All 
went to pieces in the shoulder muscles. 

Would not five shots from a good heavy 
six-shooter reach and break the shoulder? 
Why waste 22,500 pounds of energy in seven 
shots if you have to use a little .32 Special 
to do the killing with? 

Another article by Mr. Cottar gives some 
of his conclusions after killing over 500 
head of big game: “Against game striking 
power or shocking force are not theories; 
they are both fallacies. At this statement 
many will remonstrate for the simple reason 


that they.know no better. * * * Any of the 
intermediate calibers with one properly pro- 
portioned load will deliver the goods when 
used against the biggest game. But at 
present many of them are failures, as com- 
pared with what they should be, when used 
against any game, and the reasons are sim- 
ple. The resistance of tissues vary to such 
an extent that with such ammunition pene- 
tration is insufficient. And this applies also 
to full metal patched bullets, many of which 
fail to lacerate, while those that upset dis- 
integrate to such an extent that the pene- 
tration is short. No American-made gun 
with American-made ammunition will shoot 
thru a big lion. A broad statement, but 
true. This of course applies to certain 
places on the body, and certain angles, but 
the heavy bones and thick muscles protect 
the vital spots where the animal lives. The 
same is true of many other animals, some of 
which are American. For this reason many 
good guns are condemned, when the fault 
is with the formation and composition of 
the projectile, coupled with a faulty propor- 
tioned load of powder and bullet. A gun 
to be adequate for moose would be one 
which would shoot entirely thru the animal 
lengthwise and cut a rough but not mince- 
meated path the entire length of its course. 
No ammunition in use will do it.” 

The question naturally arises, What causes 
the frequent failure of high-power rifles to 
do what is expected of them? A study of 
results with my .30-40 convinced me many 
years ago that some of the bullets reached 
their mark while at or near the melting 
point, but I attributed it to heat from com- 
bustion of the powder charge, so could not 
give an answer when my friends asked me 
why all did not melt. I noticed also when 
cutting out bullets from a weather-cracked 
block of wood that some I had fired with 
semi-smokeless powder did not penetrate as 
much as expected and that the lead seemed 
to have blown into flakes and followed the 
cracks. 

However, Dr. Mann settled the whole mat- 
ter. He proved that the bullets melted and 
that it was from friction, a clean, dry barrel 
being the worst offender. Some of his 
photos show almost a full half-circle of lead 
around the bullet hole in the screen. He 
says: “That the markings on the screens 
were made by lead and tin, we determined 
by chemical analysis.” 

There is no doubt that a dry metal-cased 
bullet traveling at high speed out of a dry 
rifle barrel will grow very hot from friction, 
and if the barrel is not very smoothly cut 
the friction is greater. 

A friend of the writer was once shooting 
a .22 H. P. Savage on the 200-yard range 
when, just after a shot, he noticed a sort 
of silvery flash or vapor a few feet in front 
of the gun. From the target came the 
signal, “Miss,” which was unusual as the 
shooter was an exceptionally fine shot. In 
discussing the matter I told him I thought 
his bullet had melted and been blown into 
spray. The makers had advertised that the 
bullet would mushroom on a palm leaf, but 
sometimes the palm leaf does not seem nec- 
essary to cause the bullet to “mushroom” to 
a diameter of three or four feet. 

About this time Mr. Newton became in- 
terested in the subject and tried a series of 
experiments. He wrote me that after rapid 
fire when the barrel became heated the bul- 
lets blew into the same vapor or spray de- 
scribed above and the empty jackets fell 
some distance beyond. Then he prepared 
a number of bullets by wrapping the cores 
in paper before swaging into the jackets, 
and these went all right when fired imme- 
diately after the regular bullets had blown 
to pieces in the air. We can thank Mr. 
Newton for doing the only thing any man- 
ufacturer ever did to put an end to our 
troubles in that line. The custom riflemen 
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have of using mobilubricant or Japan wax 
on bullets in target shooting also helps, but 
under some conditions a man may not want 
grease on his ammunition. 

It is also possible that the composition 
of the jacket has some influence on the 
heating of the core. Fired into a dirt bank 
containing a large percentage of gravel, the 
full patched .30-40 bullets were ground to 
pieces, only a much-twisted jacket being 
found. Bullets from a 7 mm. Mauser, tho 
traveling at a higher speed from a barrel 
with a more rapid twist, were recovered in 
good shape. Fired at the limbs of a live 
oak tree, full-cased .30-40 bullets of govern- 
ment manufacture did not seem to have 
penetrated over one-half way thru as far 
as could be ascertained by probing. The 7 
mm. passed completely thru larger limbs. 
This 7 mm. ammunition was captured in 
Cuba and made in Belgium and Germany. 
It is said that the jackets of the Spanish 
Mauser are of “Mailleschort.” I do not 
know what that is or whether these jackets 
were of that material. They seemed like 
steel and a magnet readily picked the bul- 
lets up. It is possible that these jackets 
did not conduct the heat to the core so 
readily, and arriving at their destination as 
a solid slug they would give more penetra- 
tion than a case filled with melted lead. 

Lately I have done a little experimenting 
in driving cast or lead bullets at consid- 
erable above their normal speed and com- 
paring results with metal-cased bullets at 
probably not much higher speed. 

I have a heavy single shot .38-55, the 
bore of which is considerably over size, so 
I cut out the two base bands in a mould for 
gas-check bullets until it cast a bullet with 
two bands as large as the expanded shell 
would take, the rest of the bullet fitting 
snugly in the throat of the bore. This gave 
more powder space, so I gradually increased 
the charge from 26 to 31 grains of Lightning. 
The 25-grain charge is said to give a ve- 
locity of 1,700 f. s. This powder is some- 
what affected by temperature and I shot 31 
grains on a day when it was 105 in the 
shade. What velocities were obtained I have 
no means of knowing but think near enough 
to regular .30-30 and .30-40 velocity to make 
some comparisons as to the “hold together” 
qualities of the two types. Instead of tin 
the alloy in these cast bullets was of material 
having a much higher melting point than 
lead. From results, I am more certain than 
ever that the flying to pieces and poor pen- 
etration that is sometimes found in using 
metal-cased bullets is from overheated cores 
instead of high velocity. I tried everything 
from fence posts to the rocky wall of the 
river bank and the bullets held up well, tho 
sometimes mushroomed to an inch in diam- 
eter. The only thing that got the best of 
them was loose, white sand about as fine as 
sugar. 

Tho five shots from Mr. Cottar’s .405 all 
stopped in the shoulder muscles of a lion, 
I think there are some of the old black 
powder cartridges that would have bowled 
him over the first shot with two broken 
shoulders. Those who doubt should read of 
the work of the old .45-70 Springfield on 
buffalo as told by Dwight W. Huntington. 
He says he is sure five of his buffalo were 
dead when they struck the ground, and de- 
tails one case as follows: “I picked out a 
handsome bull, almost black in color, and 
fired at his shoulder. At the shot the huge 
animal pitched forward and fell headlong. 
The bull was dead when his head struck 
the ground. Upon examination I found my 
ball (which was fired from a Springfield 
rifle such as the soldiers used) had passed 
entirely thru the bison, breaking his shoul- 
der blade. The ball, much mushroomed, 
was -held by the hide on the far side, which 
it pressed outward so as to be quite no- 
ticeable.” 
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A bison is much larger and heavier boned 
than a lion and the shoulders are much the 
heaviest part of him, yet here we have a 
gun of half the energy of the .405 doing 
far more in one shot on a buffalo than the 
.405 did in five shots on the much smaller 
lion. 

Some months ago it was stated in these 
columns that no one would claim the 
.40-72-330 had as much shocking power as 
the .303 British. The .40-72 was for some 
years the favorite rifle of Lieut.-Col. Whelen 
and may have been one of the ones he re- 
ferred to in his book, “The American Rifle,” 
page 366: “I have killed many head of 
game with the black powder arms and of 
course in late years with the small caliber 
high velocity arms, and with the latter arms 
I have never gotten the large proportion of 
clean kills that I used to get with the heavy, 
black powder rifles. With the latter arms 
time after time the game has dropped so 
quickly to the shot that I did not see it go 
down on account of the view being mo- 
mentarily blotted out by the recoil. With 
the smokeless arms the game seemed to 
stagger around for several seconds before 
going down or else run madly for from 50 
to 100 yards before dropping.” 

The chapter on “Killing Power” in this 
book is most excellent, but with all due 
deference to Colonel Whelen’s opinion, I 
cannot agree that the 170-grain bullet is so 
much better a killer in the ’06 cartridge that 
it should be placed in a higher class than 
the 150-grain bullet as regards killing power. 
I think there will be more difference in the 
performance of different bullets of the same 
weight than in the average of the two 
weights, and that perliaps Colonel Whelen’s 
very satisfactory experience with the 170- 
grain bullet is due to the fact that he has 
used Mr. Newton’s bullets, the core of 
which does not melt so readily, so gives 
more penentration and more uniform results 
from shot to shot. 

With bullets of the same diameter and 
composition, the 170-grain one will melt as 
readily as the lighter one. Nor do I think 
that half the weight of the .22 long rifle 
bullet will do much smashing on _ heavy 
bones, either by itself or as an addition to 
another bullet. 

In March (1920) Outdoor Life, page 182, 
we read: “I have just got back from a 
trip to Northern Canada, where I hunted 
moose, and on this trip I used the 180-grain 
umbrella pointed U. M. C. bullet with 51.5 
grs. No. 15 powder. This load proved very 
disappointing, as the bullets seemed to fly 
to pieces before penetrating far enough. 
One animal was hit once in the shoulder. 
This did not penetrate into the chest. One 
bullet struck high up on the ham, but only 
made a flesh wound, as it broke up before 
reaching the bone. The third hit in the 
neck and of course killed instantly.” 

The load described gives 2,700 f. s. ve- 
locity to the 180-grain bullet, consequently 
an energy of 2,900 ft. Ibs. It is the load 
Colonel Whelen refers to as “the most effi- 
cient all-around load for big game that can 
be obtained, giving great killing power, fine 
accuracy and a very flat trajectory. It will 
kill with a single shot any game in 
America.” 

The editor of the Arms and Ammunition 
department, in commenting on the hunter’s 
experience, says the first of the 180-grain 
umbrella point bullets were very satisfac- 
tory. as they were practically pure lead, 
while the later ones were very hard and con- 
tained considerable tin, so he evidently sees 
the case as I do. Tin, in addition to being 


harder than lead, has 120 per cent greater 
strength, but its melting point is nearly 200 
degrees lower, so when heated to that point, 
instead of giving more penetration, it gives 
less. 

Nor do I think the 220-grain bullet so 
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superior as many consider it. It is merely 
the .30-40 bullet with a higher velocity and 
subject in a more marked degree to the 
latter’s failures from heat caused by fric- 
tion. 

Stewart Edward White tried the 220-grain 
soft-nose bullets on his first trip to Africa 
and found their killing qualities so inferior 
to the Winchester 165-grain pointed, full 
metal-cased bullets that he only used the 
220-grain bullets a week. He says: “The 
sharp point is in fact the best game stopper 
I have ever had any experience with.” Mr. 
White used Mobilubricant on his bullets 
and never complained of lack of penetra- 
tion. 

There is no denying that many have had 
a long experience with .30-30 or similar 
rifles, with no cause for complaint. There 
is a good deal of power in the powder charge 
and if the bullet does not fail in its part 
results will be satisfactory. An example of 
what may be called good work came under 
my notice in Alaska when a friend armed 
with a .30-30 opened up on a black bear 
and two fair-sized cubs at nearly 200 yards’ 
range. The first shot caught the old one in 
the point of one shoulder, breaking the bone 
and passing out behind the other shoulder. 
She staggered about ten feet and fell. The 
second shot went thru both shoulders of one 
cub, dropping him in his tracks. The other 
cub started off up hill and the third shot 
missed as he went into a small patch of 
brush. As he came in sight again the fourth 
shot broke his back behind the shoulders 
and passed out his breast, dropping him at 
once. Lieut. Col. Whelen cites the case of 
Mr. Manson, who with a .303 Savage rifle 
killed eighteen head of big game with his 
first box of twenty cartridges. Among the 
lot were two grizzly bears. 

The modern small-bore rifle is far ahead 
of the old type of weapon when it comes to 
scoring hits at unknown ranges, and in 
hunting your range is almost always un- 
known. But when we consider merely the 
ability to score a kill and do its work in 
a uniform manner, the old heavy lead slug 
is not outclassed yet. ' 

If I had to depend for my life on one 
shot I would rather pin my faith to a gun 
like the old single-shot Remington .50-90-565 
than any modern American rifle with the 
average ammunition turned out for it. 

I would rather knock an animal down 
for ten seconds and spend that time keeping 
him down than to give him his death wound 
with a small caliber, high-velocity arm, but 
leave him with the ability to run fifty yards 
or so; he might run my way when I was 
only ten yards distant. 

One of Roosevelt’s party in Africa was 
armed with a .35 Remington auto when 
charged by a lioness. He put the entire 
contents of the magazine into her, placing 
the shots well, but did not check her or 
knock her off her feet, tho she was virtually 
dead on her feet when she reached~ him, 


grs. and 


: greatly. increased, 
were sacrificed. 





so that she missed him and rolled beyond 
him—dead. 

Another hunter in Africa shot a charging 
lion with a .280 Ross. The bullet struck 
on-the side of the neck, or between neck 
and shoulder, a good place for an ounce 
ball to enter if it had the ability to go on 
thru from end to end; but the .280 copper- 
tube bullet flew to pieces with but little pen- 
etration and the next instant the hunter 
was killed. 

A given weight of lead will only overcome 
a certain amount of resistance, tho some 
people seem to think a pebble would de- 
molish a mountain if only speeded up 
enough. Increasing the velocity increases 
the so-called muzzle energy very rapidly, and 
the writer, for one, does not agree that this 
represents the correct increase in killing 
power. For instance, take a .32 caliber 
bullet 200 grains weight. If the velocity is 
1,500 ft. sec. the energy will be 999.9 lbs., 
or in round numbers, 1,000. A .50 cal. 
bullet-400 grs. in weight will figure out 2,000 
lbs. with the same velocity, while a .30 or 
.32 cal. bullet at 3,000 ft. secs. velocity will 
give a muzzle energy of 4,000 lbs., and the 
writer does not believe the above figures 
represent their relative killing power on 
heavy game under all conditions. At close 
quarters give me the .50 caliber. 

No doubt many remember the article in 
these columns some years ago describing the 
killing of some buffalo bulls in a private 
park in which a .22 H. P. Savage was used. 
The shooter could enter the enclosure with 
the animals and pick his shots, so had every 
advantage. The writer of the article and 
others though it a great boost for the .22, 
but some of us thought differently. The 
energy of the .22 H. P. is about three- 
fourths that of the .45-70, but tho the bulls 
were shot thru the heart, my recollection 
is they showed no immediate signs of being 
badly hurt; just walked around a little, 
then sank down and “the end came peace- 
fully.” 

If the powder charge ‘is increased let us 


‘also increase the bullet weight to equalize 


matters. The writer firmly believes that if 
the bullet of the .405 were increased to 400 
changed in construction and com- 
position so that. it would mushroom to a cer- 


‘tain extent very easily, but after. that point 


was reached would not spread or ‘flatten any 
more, its power on heavy game would be 
even if some velocity 
I believe that cartridge 
with a proper projectile has sufficient power 
to break both shoulders of any game in 
America, and. if a small part of the time 
spent devising new rifles and new powders 


‘were spent on the improvement of projec- 


tiles, that many guns which are not consid- 
éred in the front rank as killers would give 
no cause for complaint. But to achieve this 
end we need something besides ‘the still 
higher velocities we are promised. Remem- 
ber, more velocity, more friction, and this 
may mean less instead of more killing power. 





Miniature Battleship Targets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—People who have 
not been elected to the brotherhood of 
pistol and gun cranks are apt to say we are 
“out of our minds”—“nutty,” “second child- 
hood,” and many other endearing terms. 

As everything in life is relative, they of 
course are entitled to these opinions. We 
care nothing about it, because we know 
that they cannot help it. Is it not so? 
Well, I am and always have been a member 
of the “Lovers of Guns and Things,” be- 
longing to the great out-of-doors, so I am 
making no mistake in telling some of my 
brothers about something new (to me) in 
the way of pistol targets. Dr. Frank Crane, 
in a recent article in the American Maga- 


zine, speaks of having fun thru the use of 
imagination.: Dr. Crane is quite right. One 
can not play and get anything out of it 
without becoming a child, as it were, and 
giving his imagination free rem. On a 
cruise, this September on Chesapeake Bay 
we ran out of: targets, having shot up eleven 
cases of “empty” beer bottles, which make 
very fair targets, as they bounce up and 
down upon .the waves, especially if one 
shoots at them from a moving boat. Well, 
we used up -empty shell _boxes—in fact, 
everything we could find which would float. 
I went ashore one day and secured some 
scrap lumber and in a short time made- 
some rough battleship—simply boards one 
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foot long and four or five inches wide for 
hull—nailed a deck house and a. couple of 
funnels on, and put turrets fore and aft, 
and mounted small guns, etc. We then tied 
them all together, a dozen or so of them, 
and anchored them. Now for the imagina- 
tion: At thirty yards they presented a fairly 
good imitation of a fleet coming along— 
bouncing on the waves—and the game grew 
very interesting when we began calling our 
marks—such as “here goes for that forward 
gun,” “Now for that last remaining funnel,” 
etc. When we finished with that fleet there 
was nothing but wreckage floating up the 
bay. And later in talking over our vacation 
the part we dwell upon with about the most 
pleasure is “the day we shot hell out of 
the German fleet.” 

Now, every good gun crank is ever look- 
ing for improvement, so when I got home 
I made some more targets, and this is the 
way I did it: 

White pine 1 in. by 4 in., both ends 
rounded. Deck house, 4 in. by 2 in—1 in. 
high; four mm. .45 cal. shells for smokestacks 
(racked aft), a couple of slices about % in. 
thick off a curtain pole for turrets, and two 
guns mounted on each of the forward and 
aft turrets and one small gun on starboard 
and port side of deck amidships on small 
gun stand made of a slice off the top end 
of a round paint brush handle. 
wooden button for a pilot house with inch 
wire nail for flagpole and the guns fash- 
ioned from white pine and sand-papered 
round and smooth. To finish the job, a 
couple of coats of flat grey, and oh, boy! 
talk about imagination! It doesn’t take 
very much and makes one think they are 
real ships and the .22 Colt Auto pistol a 
6-in. gun. Try it, fellows. 

Pa, R. H. Grice. 





Pistol Groups, One-Inch 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While at Camp 
Perry with the Springfield Revolver Club 
team we had several evening discussions 





with the representatives of the Western re- 
volver clubs. Among other things brought 
up was the possibilities of the ten-inch S. & 
W. pistol at 50 yds. We had shot three 
possibles during the first week in the 50-yd., 
slow fire on the five-inch bull and claimed 
that there was nothing particularly credit- 
able in so doing. 

I was then reminded of an article in your 





February (1920) number by Henry Walter 
Fry, and the discussion caused by Captain 
Hardy’s prediction of a one-inch possibility. 


A small. 


Upon returning home I looked up your Feb- 
ruary number and decided to settle the 
question on the spot. I inclose you the re- 
sults herewith which include the groups as 
they passed thru a 10-yard screen, a -20- 
yard target at 20 yards and landed upon 
the 20-yard target placed at 50 yards. These 
groups were shot in a Mann type steel bed 
on a concrete base, using steel concentric 
rings on the pistol and firing it with a pneu- 














matic plunger, which eliminates the human 
element entirely. 

As I did not know whether you consid- 
ered a one-inch group as meaning one inch 
from center, to be entirely contained, or as 
scored in a match, I have had these photo- 

















graphs made to exact sizes and you are 
privileged to measure them up in any way 
you desire. 

I do not know that these are by any 
means the limit of the gun, as they represent 
the best of two consecutive targets shot for 
this purpose. Roy D. Jones. 

An Odd Rifle 

Editor Outdoor Life—Now and then I get 
hold of just the kind of gun that I like. 
Years ago I had a Colt Lightning, .32-20, 28- 
inch barrel, that I used loaded with three 
round bullets for snap shooting. I killed so 
many birds on the wing and rabbits run- 
ning with that gun that I will always hold 
it in remembrance.. 

My next favorite rifle had a Ballard 
action and a Pope barrel, caliber 28, Mogg 
telescope, set triggers, weight 16 pounds, 
with a pattern of fifty shots in a three-inch 
circle at 200 yards, double set triggers, cheek 
piece, great Swiss butt plate that curved 
back under the shoulder. I could often call 
shots at 200 yards offhand to within an 
inch with this gun, and in the words of 
Roosevelt, a better shooting rifle never was 
made. 

A third favorite gun of mine has Spring- 
field action and .256 barrel. The rear sight 
has been removed from the barrel, replaced 
by a Lyman number 48. The trigger pull 
is a smooth three pounds, army slingstrap, 
hand-loaded cartridges, 2,900 feet of velocity, 
five-inch pattern at 200 yards, energy enough 
for any American game. I can’t see that any 
better American big game rifle is now made. 

The latest addition to my armory with 


‘ which I cannot as yet find any fault is a 


.22 automatic. I can write freely of this 
rifle because it is not on the market, never 
was, and never will be, tho it was made 
by one of our big arms companies. This 
rifle has the old Savage automatic action, 
now discontinued and not to be made again. 
























SEND 





JUST SEND YOUR NAME. 


A SCARFPIN, SET WITH EXTRA SELECTED SCINTILAT- 
ING, FIERY, RAINBOW HUED “RADIUM” DIAMONDS, 


Cut and mounted like a genuine diamond 


2. Gent's Gypsy ring|3. Horseshoe Scarf-|1. Ladies’ high Fili- 
14-ksolid gold filled pin set with eleven|gree pierced, Ster- 
Ciena sialang extraselected ‘RAD-|ing Silver mounting 
Set with aonecarat/IUM’ diamonds, |set with aone caret 
‘RADIUM’ scientific| mounted in solid|*RADIUM’extrabril- 
‘ sterling silver. Plat-}liant synthetic DIA- 
diamond. Veryfiery.|i.um Finish 
WE WILL SEND EITHER OF THE BRINGS OR THE SCARF- 
PIN PREPAID RIGHT TO YOUR HOME, 
When delivered you merely deposit $3.90 with the postman 
and either article you select is yours, WEAR FOR FIVE 
FULL DAYS. If you can tell it from a genuine diamond send 
it back. Money refunded. WKITE TO-DAY. Send your 
finger size. AGENTS WANTED. 


E. WALLACE & CO., 
94 Sixteenth St. Dept. X Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Exclusive distributors of ‘RADIUM’ Diamonds 



























6 349 
MARBLES ‘oS 


This wonderful oil removes the residue of all powders and 
easily loosens metal fouling and leading. Prevents rusting 
ry and pitting. Free from harmful chemicals and moisture. 
At sporting goods and hardware stores and post exchanges; 
r io. bottle 25, 6 oz. canG60c. By mail 10c extra. Sample 
ree 


4 MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 
571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 









There has been a Big 
Demand for a good 
Pocket Guide to the 
Animals of North 
America. Here it is:— 


Animal Guide 


North American Wild Animals 


By CHARLES K. REED 
256 Pages—61 Full Page Color Illustrations of Our 
Native Animals in their haunts,from paintings by 
the great animal artist, Harry F. Harvey. The 
pictures are admirable as works of art. It is AC- 
CURATE aart, and the animals are entertainingly 
and CORRECTLY described. Both author and 
artist know animals. 
The publisher’s price of thisnew and 
wanted book is ONE DOLLAR, but 
for a limited period we offer “Animal Cc 
Guide’” PREPAID, for 


a 


Mail This Coupon Now To Outdoor Life 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed please find 75 cents. Send me the 


illustrated ANIMAL GUIDE, prepaid, at this 
Special Price. 
on cay pectin manatee 


a oc nncnnencncsumensen 
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M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 














Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, | 

the modern scientific in- 
vention, the wonderful new 
discovery that relieves rup- 
ture will be sent on trial. 
¥ No obnoxious springs or 
/ pads. Has automatic Ai 
Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. No 
salves. No lies. Durable, cheap, 
Sent on trial to proveit. P: 

y U. S. patents. Catalogue 
and measure blanks mailed free. 
Send name and address today, 


C. E. BROOKS, 102F State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


CAMPING in COMFORT 


( Sohn A. Donovan, M. D., F. A. C. s. \ 


Joint author of ““The Modern Rifle,” 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc. 














60c postpaid | 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 














One Mystery Less 


Can you explain why 
Catholics are never Red nor 
Radical, Socialist, Communist, 
Anarchist, even when Govern- 
ments antagonize them or 
show them scant favor? 


The answer is in 


One Mystery Less 


Send thiscoupon with your name and address 
tous and you will receive this answer free. 


‘The Encyclopedia Press, Dept. O.D., | 
23 E. 41st St., New York, N.Y. : 
Please send answer to 


MNIRCEETNG nk Se ecg eeeGeaes 
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The barrel is that of the Savage 1914, 24 
inches long, little taper, and octagon. The 
stock is that of the Model 1914 also, what 
Whelen calls a man-sized stock. The sights 
were made by the Marble Company, a rear 
peep and front ivory bead, jack-sight size. 
That big sight is intended for running and 
wing shooting. 

I have not been able to find anything on 
this gun that I want changed. The balance 
is that of a good shotgun, and the weight 

estimated at 642—is heavy enough to be 
held steadily. The trigger yields at about 
four pounds, but is as sharp as that of a 
steel trap spring—it lets go absolutely with- 
out warning, in strange contrast to other 
automatics. The gun has box magazine 
holding seven cartridges, one in the barrel 
making eight long rifle cartridges at com- 
mand. I have fired several hundred cart- 


ridges thru it, without a bobble or failure 
to function. 

The rifle was put together by a friend of 
mine connected with the Savage factory, as 
he said, from odds and ends lying about the 
factory. Whoever put it together did clever 
work, for the actions function as smooth as 
glass. The gun is guaranteed to ‘put ten 
shots in a half-inch ring at twenty-five yards. 
How much finer it might shoot I don’t know 
—have not been able to test it further with 
the coarse front bead. I didn’t plan the 
gun, don’t deserve any credit for it, but if 
I had made the specifications for this arm 
I’d be proud of the job. No more such 
rifles will ever be built. I am writing of it 
merely because I became so carried away 
with my latest rifle that I wanted to tell 
somebody. Cuas. ASKINS. 

Okla. 





Converting a Krag Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have notice re- 
cently a growing preference for the bolt 
action type of rifle. The training many of 
us received during the late war is doubtless 
responsible. I am glad to see this, for in 
time of future trouble we shall use the same 
kind of rifle against our enemies as we use 
in the fields and woods, and understand it. 
To many of us prior to the war, the feel 
of a .30-30 lever action rifle was like an old 
friend; we cut our teeth on it as it were; 
we knew what it would do and most of us 
could do it, and so the Springfield felt 
rather awkward and strange at first; our 
hands would frequently throw down an im- 
aginary lever, and there may be some who 


used, and the strength and accuracy need 
not be questioned. True, they are some- 
what homely, but after I finished tinkering 
with mine it was a different looking animal. 
See cut. 

The reason the Krag is not more popular 
is because of the large box arrangement on 
side of receiver. I decided to cut this off, 
but after taking one cut with hack saw I 
had a hunch it would have to stay on, for 
the man who hardened that gun was some 
artist. However, I wanted it off, so I soft- 
ened it with a gas torch. If one is lucky to 
own an emery wheel so much the better. 
Next take the magazine follower and cut off 
the end, drill another*hole and fit in nearly 
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THE FINISHED MODEL 


tried to pump. After getting used to the 
bolt action, and noting the splendid way 
which it stood up under trying conditions, 
its accuracy, flat trajectory, speed of fire, 
and easy cleaning features, I don’t think 
many would care to change back. Person- 
ally, I have always used a bolt action rifle, 
and anyone who has done much firing from 
the prone position with a lever gun and had 
the empty shells cut across his nose, will 
understand why. 

However, I don’t wish to start an argument 
on the bolt vs. lever action, but to describe 
a little job of remodeling which may in- 
terest some shooter. There are a number 
of bolt action rifles on the market, both 
domestic and foreign, but to the man of 
limited pocketbook the price is too pro- 
hibitive. Mausers and Mannlichers are 
beautiful rifles, powerful and light, but un- 
less one has an automobile to trade, or a 
rich uncle, they are not for him. The Jef- 
fery, Newton or Ross make one pause and 
consider, and even the little Savage .250 
make a $100 bill look sick. The Service 
Springfield can be bought only by members 
of the N. R. A., and even then it is not 
adapted to hunting without expensive 
changes. But don’t be downhearted; there 
is still a chance to own a rifle equal in 
power, looks and accuracy to the finest 
Mauser ever imported, and at a fraction of 
the cost. I allude to the 1898 model Krag, 
shooting the .30-40 shell. These rifles can 
be purchased for the price of a good .22 
and if one belongs to the N. R. A. they can 
be had almost for the asking. Several dif- 
ferent loads and weights of bullet may be 


flush so that it swings across easily; now 
make a double flat spring to force it over to 
the other side where the shells pass up to 
chamber. The steel plate on the other side 
should be taken off, softened, and filed as 
thin as possible, so when fitted in stock the 
wood can be left on each side of action. 
The barrel I decided to leave full length, 
but it may be cut to 24 in. without affecting 
the shooting any. Then get busy on the 
machinery called a battle sight. After you 
have it all apart it will look as if someone 
had wrecked a tractor. Discard all the 
ratchets, wheels, cams, slides, etc. Cut the 
base in half, smooth up the end and fit a 
Lyman folding leaf and attach to barrel 
with one screw; the other screw hole may 
be plugged up. Then drill a hole in under 
side of barrel under the rear sight, and tap 
for a 10-24 screw. There is lots of metal 
and that will dispense with unsightly band 
around forearm with which most remodeled 
rifles are afflicted. 

The fitting of the stock is rather a tedious 
job. After getting the action and barrel 
nearly fitted a little blue paint rubbed on 
the under parts will reveal the high spots, 
and soon the job is done. Then grind the 
butt plate to fit new stock, checker pistol 
grip and forearm, and finish with oil. The 
magazine holds three shells and functions 
perfectly. Rifle weighs about seven pounds, 
but would be less with shorter barrel. Any- 
one who is mechanically inclined and has 
the time can turn out a first-class job that 
will compare favorably with an expensive 
gun both in appearance and shooting quali- 
ties, and not cost one-tenth as much. 

Calif. Frep W. Tuck. 
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Filing Bullet Points 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Speaking of filing 
the 150-grain °06, or any other full metal 
patched spitzer bullet with good velocity, 
file three notches around the point about 
one-eighth of an inch from the point, just 
deep enough to let the notches almost come 
together, and you will find that this bullet 
used on anything up to the largest deer will 
be effective enough to come as near laying 
them in their said tracks as you would want 
and have any meat left. 

I have been using this bullet on game 
since 1913 and will say that with the ex- 


| — 


ception of one or two instances on coyotes 
it never has failed to leave them somewhere 
close when hit. 

You will also find this way of filing, if 
done right, will allow them to always clear 
the damp in magazine of rapid fire, and the 
points are almost impossible to get dam- 
aged by carrying them in your pocket or 
leaving them in the magazine when using 
the piece as a single loader. 

The reason I think this is the best way 
of filing is that upon impact of either flesh 
or bone the point will be pressed back into 
the body of the bullet, and this will cause 
the jacket to crack at three places where 
corners of the point are, and these cracks 
will pick up animal tissue enough to keep on 
spreading the heavy jacket until the heavy 
saw edges, aided with the whirling motion, 
seems to paralyze any animal life it comes 
in contact with. 

I am sending you a bullet under separate 
cover. As to accuracy, I have fired these 
filed points on the 600-yard range with other 
bullets, and there seems to be no difference 
as to elevation or windage. 

If you think this method of filing will 
not do the business, just file up a couple 
and try them on something that deserves 
the long, one-way ticket, and be convinced. 


Wyo. Jim WapeE. 


A Home-Made Recoil Pad 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A very good recoil 
pad can be made from a section of auto- 
mobile tire. 

Select a cast-off casing that has not been 
too badly worn and cut a strip lengthwise 
a little longer and wider than the old butt 
plate. Fasten this to the stock by punching 
holes thru the rubber as far as the fabric 
with a %-inch punch to permit the screw 
heads to sink below the surface, and screw 
on, using %-inch screws. Place screws 
about *4-inch from ends and about two on 
each side near the edge. Divide the space 
about equal and it won’t be bad to look at. 

Trim the pad down to the size of the 
stock, and with a flat piece of iron heated 
to a cherry red, burn the edge smooth. The 
rubber plugs cut by the punch can be 
put in on top of the screw heads and ce- 
mented in. 

This kind of pad will give as good service 
ind will be found as comfortable and sat- 
isfactory as any paid on the market. 


Ill. A. F. JoHnson. 











LAST LAUGH 


“Sure, Oi'll write me name on the back 
0 your note, guaranteein’ ye’ll pay ut,” said 
Pat, smiling pleasantly as he indorsed Billy- 
up’s note, “but Oi know doomed well ye 
won’t pay ut. We'll have a laugh at th’ ex- 
pinse of the bank.” 





“Paw, what’s the longest period of time?” 
From one payday to the next.” 





An English-made air rifle, not 
an air-gun, made with carefully 
rifled barrel by the greatest arms 
factory in England, shooting 
specially designed pellets as ac- 
curately as the finest of target 
No noise, no 
smoke, no odor, nocleaning after 
firing. Designedto be used in the 
yard or in the house, low-power 
and entirely safe, but not a toy. 


“powder rifles.” 


Fitted with adjustable sights. Made in 
two calibres and three models, .177 bore 
recommended for target practice, the .22 
for small game. With special B.S. A.tar- 
get holderand bullet catcher the whole 
family canenjoy target practice indoors 
without disturbing the neighbors or 
attracting the policeman on the beat. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Gun Dept. 16, 5-9 Union Square, New York 
Sole Agents for 


Canadian Agents 


FRASER COMPANY 
10 Hospital Street Montreal, C. d 





THE HOME RIFLE 


B. S. A. GUNS, Ltd., Birmingham, England 
























Ask For A-K Tabs} 
























NO CATALOGS 





FISHING TACKLE, 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


Pp AUL E. STEUCK A ae la 17th St., b, Deuwer Cale. 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 
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Loewe, Berlin.” A .32-30 W. C. F. fits the 


muzzle snugly, but the 7 mm, shell case is % 
AN D of an inch too long for the chamber. Rifle is 
bolt action, box magazine. I imagine the 6 mm. 
might fit, but cannot procure any. The 8 mm. 


is far from it. If you can determine the cal- 
iber you might be able to direct me where to 
procure ammunition.—Gustavus A. Latham, 
Canon City, Colo. 
Answer.—If we remember right, the Argen- 
Conducted by C. G. Williams tine Mauser is a 7.65 mm. caliber and this cor- 
: : responds with your description of the size of 
Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if answers the bore at the muzzle. All of the ammunition 
are desired by mail. Please write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always companies list the 7.65 mm. Mauser cartridge 
enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable go you should be able to get them at most any 
for publication as real names. sporting goods store, for this is the cartridge 
that you will require for your rifle.—Editor. 




















A few years ago there was a company who listics and what is the caliber as compared with Can you inform me how to proceed to get 
advertised brass lining shotgun barrels. Will uther guns, the ’06 Springfield, say? Could one membership in the National Rifle Association, 
you please tell me if this proved successful and get different size bullets as used in the Spring- or the address of the proper person to write to 


if so, the address of the company, and oblige?— field? Any information of interest to a pros- regarding the matter?—H. O. Chapman, Pueblo, 
Charles I. Warren, Wichita Falls, Texas. pective owner will be appreciated.—George Mc- Colo. 

Answer—To our knowledge the brass lining Ginibice, Sixes, Ore. Answer.—We ‘will enclose an _ application 
of shotgun barrels did not prove a_ success Anawer—The 7.62 Russian “Nehant’” tfle blank to the N. R. A, and all you will have to 


do will be to fill in the’ blank, send it to the 
claimed that good shooting guns had been p.¢ an ideal sporting rifle, on account of the address given on the blank, together with a 
ruined by the attempt to make them especially long barrel, which is either 30 or 32 inches long postal money order for $2.—Editor. 
good shooting guns by this method. At one time The cartridge = considerably erncatlar then the ates 
this idea was advertised very extensively but Springfield .30-'06, and has a rimmed base. It eee ee 
did not prove a success so it was dropped. We choots a pointed bullet of exactly 150 grains having it mounted with Lyman 48 rear sight 
have not heard from it for years.—Editor. weight, but it is slightly longer than the 150-gr. and a telescope sight. I have a Stevens .630 
ae 30-06 bullet, for it has a cone-shaped recess and do not know if it would be advisable to 
I wish to know if a ’94 model Winchester in the base. It has 2,820 f. s. velocity and 2,612 put this sight and telescope on that kind of a 
.30-30 can be rechambered to shoot the .303 ft. lbs. energy, and we would consider it equally gun, I would like to have the best telescope 
Savage cartridge?—Sam Taylor, Seattle, Wash. as accurate as the Springfield. You could reload mounted on this gun. Do you think these 
Answer.—You certainly can re-chamber the’ any of the bullets that can be used in the sights on a Newton will make it an , all-around 
30-30 model ’94 Winchester to use the .303 Springfield. We have not heard of this rifle gun for deer, elk, sheep and moose? Do you 


and we have talked with several shooters who would not be considered by most sportsmen to 





Savage cartridge, and when it is rechambered being placed on the market, tho one ae buy think there will be any demand for German 
you can still shoot the .30-30 cartridge in it, one from the government thru the police dogs? And do you think it will be a 
and in this way get two rifles in one.—Editor. Editor. profitable business to raise them?—J. M. War- 
—_——_—- oncterommanete rington, Breckenridge, Texas. 
What do you know about the Russian 7.62 A neighbor presented me with a rifle, saying Answer.—Personallly, we would not put a 


mm. bolt action as made by the Remington he could get no ammunition and as he knew telescope on any rifle intended for a game rifle. 
people for the Russian army? How accurate I manufactured my own by reloading, thought A telescope is all right on a target rifle, and is 
sre they? How many are on the market and I might make use of it. It is marked like this: a great assistance in long range shooting, but 
how cbout the ammunition? What are the bal- ‘‘Mauser, Modelo Argentino, 1891. Manufactura in our opinion has no place on a hunting rifle 





























THEY BOTH PAID THE HIGHEST TOLL 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you a picture of two large whitetail bucks, just as they had died, after engaging 
in a battle which cost the lives of both. The horns were so securely locked that it was impossible for them to unlock them, 
and now after taking their heads, it seems to be almost impossible to unlock them by any force. 


The larger and older deer seems to have been a fighter for several seasons past, as the slits in his ears show the 
effects of past battles, and altho being in this case the victor he fell at last a victim of the elements and peculiar circum- 
stances, as their position showed that he was the last to “go west.”’ 

Both were large bucks, and the older one was unusually large for a whitetail, having a symmetrical head of five points, 
while the younger and smaller one had seven well-defined points and the larger spread. I would judge from the amount 
destroyed by magpies from the smaller deer that they had been dead about a week or ten days when found. 

They were found near the Walker ranch, about five miles northwest of this place (Columbia Falls, Mont.), New Year's 
Day, and as to the authenticity of this account and the pictures, would be glad to furnish the affidavits of L. A. Green, 
Jacob Neitling (photographer), E. S. Bryant (taxidermist), William Walker and myself, all of this place, who were pres- 
ent when the picture was taken. Cc. A. ROBINSON, 

Mont. Deputy State Game Warden, District No. 2 
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at any time. As to the German police dogs, 
we would not advise you to go to the expense 
oi raising them, for there would be but small 
demand for them. A good collie could be trained 
to do the same work as a police dog, and we 
have been told that they are far more intelligent 
than the regulation police dog, These dogs 
would have to be trained to make them of any 
value.—Editor. 


I want to ask you if you know whether any- 
one makes ammunition for an old gun? It is 
a Spencer repeating rifle, model 1865, mee? 
Burnside Rifle Co., Providence, 

Cunningham, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Answer.—Both the Winchester Co. and the 
Rem.-U. M. C. put out the .53-52 rim fire cart- 
ridge which this rifle or one of the Spencer 
types of rifles used. We believe that your rifle 
is designated as the Burnside rifle rather than 
the Spencer.—Editor. 


I am trying my hand at converting a Spring- 
field Army rifle into a sporting arm, and I am 
very desirous of obtaining a good large, checked 
steel shotgun butt plate with trap in it; I would 
like to obtain, if possible, one of the Mann- 
licher butt plates that Captain Whelen describes 
in his book, “The American Rifle,” but I do 
not know who handles these butt plates. If un- 
able to obtain a Mannlicher butt plate I would 
be very glad to have your advice upon what is 
the next best butt plate to get. If possible, I 
would be very glad if you could let me know 
the price of the butt plate that you should ad- 
vise, as I can save considerable time in ordering 
and sending remittance at once.—Donald C. 
Frames, Fresno, Calif. 


Answer.—If{ your Springfield is one of the 
late models that has a checked butt plate, the 
best advice we can give would be to use this 
plate, but bend it to the shape of the stock as 
you wish it to be, otherwise we do not know 
where you could get a butt plate with a trap 
in it, but it will not hurt to write to Francis 
Bannerman, 501. Broadway, N. Y., who may 
have one in his stock. If you can not get one 
there, then we would advise a plain butt plate, 
that is, one without the trap, and we believe 
that you can obtain this from the Ithaca Gun 
Co., Ithaca, N. Y. In fact, we would prefer 
this type, as we would consider the rifle to bal- 
ance better if the stock were not cut away for 
the various incidentals that are supposed to be 
carried in the stock of the Springheld.—Editor. 


I note in an article from Charles Askins of 
Oklahoma, appearing in Outdoor Life of June, 
1920, under the title of “The Power of Big 
Game Rifles,”’ he states that the .33 Winchester 
with its standard load develops a muzzle energy 
of 1877 ft. lbs., and has, with a load of new 
No. 16 powder, adapted to this cartridge, de- 
veloped a muzzle energy of 2244 ft. lbs. Please 
inform me as to what this new No. 16 powder 
is; and who mannfactured by, and what veloci- 
ties and striking energy the .33 caliber will de- 
velop at the muzzle and at 100 and 200 yards? 
I have one of the ’86 Model .33 caliber Win- 
chester rifles and would like to obtain some of 
the cartridges loaded with this new powder, both 
of full patch and soft nose. Do the Winchester 
people manufacture. this cartridge, using this 
No. 16 powder? If not, can you give me the 
address of some firm that manufactures’ them? 
—W, C. Worley, Sélma, Ala. 


Answer.—The powder that Mr. Askins refers 
to as No. 16 is Vu Pont’s Improved Rifle Pow- 
der No, 16. With 41.5 grs. of this powder, the 
-33 Winchester has a M. V. of 2250 f. s. and a 
M. E. of 2245.6 ft. Ibs. At 100 yds. the ve- 
locity is 1920.7 and the energy is 1546.4 ft. 
lbs. You will not be able to obtain cartridges 
loaded with this charge for this is strictly a 
hand-loaded cartridge and has not been put on 
the market by any ammunition company. If 
you would use such a load you will be obliged 
to do your own reloading.—Editor. 


I have a .30 ’06 Govt. Springfield and I need 
a good walnut sporting stock, with full pistol 
grip for same, and I don’t feel like paying a 
small fortune for it. Can you tell me where I 
can get such a stock and at a good fair price— 
nothing fancy, just a good, strong stock that 
looks O. K, and is all right? If you cannot 
put me wise to above, where can I get a walnut 
block to make such a stock from? Charles 
Newton used to sell such a stock for $12.50. 
! want such a stock, but at not over $20 for 
one that will about fit me. Where can I get 
.30- 40 Krag. reloading set, also .30 ’06 set? I 
have a good Winchester .45-90 reloading set 
that is fine and if I could get the reloading 
chamber reamed out, it would do fine for the 

0 Krag, Where could that work be done and 
t what cost? I have written the Ideal Mfg. 
0. three letters since last February and have 
not received a reply to any of them. I have a 
30 Newton and it sure gets the elk, and at any 
range I can connect with them. Got mine last 

vinter at about 550 7 and dropped her in her 
racks.—L, §S. Frantz, Park City, Mont. 

Answer.—If you will write to the Murphy- 
fcClay Hdw. Co., Great Falls, Mont., we be- 
ieve that you will find what you want, and we 
hink that the price will be about $15. If you 
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will write to the Des Moines Sawmill Co., 
Tenth and Murray streets, Des Moines, Iowa, 
you can get a piece of walnut suitable for a 
stock, but you will be compelled to send a card 
board or stiff paper pattern of about the shape 
you want. If you will write to the Bond Machine 
Co., 815 W. 5th St., Wilmington, Del., you will 
be able to get what is about the last word in re- 
loading tools. Again let us refer you to the first 
address for the work you require on your .45-70 
reloading set, but we believe that it is too 
large for either of the cartridges named, with- 
out bushing, or you could have a reloading 
chamber made and screwed into the tool you 
now have. In this way, the one tool could be 
made to do duty for both cartridges. Yes, the 
.30 Newton is a good game getter all right, 
but one‘can reload the .30 ’06 to give nearly 
3100 f. s. velocity by using 52 grs. DuPont No. 
16 with the 150-gr. bullet, and—well, the .30 
Newton cannot beat that.—Editor. 


What are the muzzle velocities and energies 
of the following automatic pistol cartridges: 
.32, .380, .38; also the .38 S. & W. Special?— 
E. Martin, Jersey City, N. j. 

Answer.—The velocities and energies of the 
cartridges asked for are: 


Cartridge Bullet M. V. M. E. 

wt. f.s. lbs. 
.32 Auto 74 964 152.4 
.380 Auto 95 887 166 
.38 Auto 130 1146.3 379.4 
.38 Special 158 856.7 275.5 


If this is not exactly the information that 
you want, why, come again.—Editor. 


In the October, 1919, issue of your magazine 
you answered a query of Mr. Graham of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., regarding restocking a ’03 
Springfield rifle, and you published a splendid 
diagram with the dimensions. I am figuring on 
doing this same job myself and am asking you 
for some more complete instructions, First, do 
you have or know of any book or pamphlet 
giving instructions for home-making of these 
stocks, etc.? Second, what sort of wood did 
you use in your stocks? Third, what. was your 
method of preparation of the wood in the stock 
on completion as regards oiling and finishing, 
in detail?—Edmund IL. Warren, St. Paul, Minn. 


Answer.—We have never seen or heard of a 
book or pamphlet giving directions for making 
gun stocks. Only the best ‘grade of black’ wal- 
nut is to be used in the making of gunstocks, 
and that part of the wood which comes out of 
knotty sections of the wood or the curley part 
where two very large branches come together, 
is the best, as it gives a beautiful figured grain 
that takes a high polish. If you would like the 
soft or velvet finish, commonly known as oil 
finish, you should sandpaper the stock with the 
finest sandpaper obtainable (at least 00), then 
wet the stock with a wet sponge and set away 
for two days. You will find that the grain has 
raised and made the stock rough. Sandpaper 
again, and repeat the wetting. Do this three 
or four times and you will see that each suc- 
cessive wetting raises less grain. Heat boiled 
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linseed oil until nearly boiling, and with a 
sponge on the end of a stick, wet the stock 
generously with the hot oil, and set away until 
dry. -Repeat three or four times and rub down 
with wornout sandpaper, then apply hot linseed 
oil again, until about six coats have been ap- 
plied. Now rub with a woolen rag and the 
more pressure applied the better, or if you can 
get walrus leather, use that to polish. After 
working it down thoroly with this begin with 
the palm of the hand until a high polish has 
been obtained. A little rubbing with the hand, 
after this, will keep this polish intact and as it 
is a part of the wood, dents or scratches are 
not as unsightly as on a varnished stock.— 
Editor. 


Am thinking of getting a .250-3000 Savage 
rifle and want to know what you think of it 
as a wolf and deer gun. Which is most accu- 
rate at 300 yds., the 250-3000 Savage or .30-30? 
Which would you prefer on deer from 100 to 
200 yds.? How does the .250-3000 compare 
with the .30-30 in penetration, with both S. P. 
and M. P. bullets? Can you use .25 auto pistol 
cartridges in the .250-3000 with supplemental 
chambers, and would it ruin the barrel? Do 
you think the .250 as accurate as most rifles? 
Would you recommend the rifle for anything 
larger than deer? Would I be buying a good 
gun to buy the .250-3000 Savage?—Henry L. 
Hallman, Ben Lamond, Ark. 


Answer.—The .250-3000 Savage is one of the 
best little wolf and deer rifles that we ever had 
in our hands. It is extremely accurate at 600 
yds. and fine scores can be made with it at 
1,000 yds, At 300 yds. it is by far a more accu- 
rate rifle than the .30-30, and we certainly pre- 
fer it on deer at any distance. In the soft nose 
it does not give quite as much penetration, but 
in the full jacket nearly twice as much. You can 
readily use the .25 auto cartridge in the .250- 
3000 Savage with an adapter and have no fear 
of hurting the barrel. The .250-3000 is cer- 
tainly large enough for small brown and black 
bears, but the big brown and the grizzly bears 
are too big for it, tho we would use it on these 
if we had no other rifle handy, but would use 
the precaution to take extreme care where we 
aimed.—Editor. 





TOO BIG TO MISS 


The average foreigner can rarely comprehend 
the geographical area of the United States, as 
was quite fully illustrated by the Englishman 
and his valet who had been traveling due west 
from Boston for five days. At the end of the 
fifth day master and servant were seated in the 
smoking car, and it was observed that the man 
was gazing steadily out of the window. Finally 
his companion became curious. 


“William,” said he, “of what are you think- 
ing?” 

“I was just thinking, sir, about the dis- 
covery of Hamerica,” replied the valet. ‘‘Co- 


lumbus didn’t do such a wonderful thing, after 
all, when he found this country, did he, now, 
sir? Hafter all’s said and done, ’ow could ’e 
’elp it?’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 





























A SPLENDID TEXAS WHITETAIL. 


W. E. Bartlett and his hunting pal, carrying in an 8-point buck that was killed by Mr. Bartlett on 
Nov. 6, 1918, near Batesville, Southwest Texas; weight about 175 pounds. 
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PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS | 


for deer, moose, elk and bison, 
all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug 
work aspecialty. Where you 
send in a set of teeth and 
want a papier mache form 
made for bear, wolf, coyote, 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put 
them up for’ you very reason- 
able in a custom way, with waxed mouth 
and waxed tongue which look natural and 
perfect. We buy all kinds of small ani- 
mal teeth. Get our new illustrated circular. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 
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ation at any time of any infraction of the game 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which 
it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game depart- 


ment’s duties in the premises, 
department channels, : 
sent to the department by the informant, 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game- 
but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been 











Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 








Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER COLO. 
SPIRAL PUTTEES 
iy’ Patented. Made in U.S.A, 
SMART — COMFORTABLE — EFFICIENT 

APPROVED BY SPORTSMEN 
HUNTING — HIKING—CAMPING 
‘The thing to wear when roughing ét’’ 


At your desler or write to 


19S Broadway Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 





















Carried on running board of any Autoor shipped by Express at regu- 
lar merchandise rate. 5 styles, 23 sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outbeard 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and subtantial. Write forCatalog 
of Motorboats, Rowboats, Setti | boats, D and Canoes. 

®. H, DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., $20 Erie Bt, Albion, Mich. 


Casting Tackle and Methods 


By O. W. SMITH 
(Angling Editor, Outdoor Life) 








Into this sumptuous book has gone the cream of 
Mr. Smith’s casting knowledge. It is a frank, 
careful and accurate discussion of the whole sub- 
ject of casting 
with short rod 
and =  multiply- 
ing reel, be- 
ginning with 
rod materials 
and _ working 
through to reels 
and landing 
tools. We know 
of nothing quite 
80 complete. 
The novice will 
find here just 
the tackle in- 
formation he 
has been’ s0 
long seeking. In 
the second half 
of the book the 
author discuss- 
es actual fish- 
ing, how to cast 
over a 
varieties of 
waters. As well 
as being a safe 
guide, the book 
is entertaining- 
ly written and 
will be read by the outdoor lover for its nature 
touches. Beautifully illustrated with many photo- 
graphs of the author’s own taking. No modern 
angling library can be considered complete without 
this latest and best “bass book.” 


PRICE $3.10 POSTPAID 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


GSTINGHTA Ge 








DENVER, COLO. 


A Tip to Hunters 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For the last thirty 
years I have hunted more or less in Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Texas and Oregon, 
and, being considered a very successful nim- 
rod, have, of course, in the old days, brought 
in plenty of “bags” that today would prob- 
ably get me a job of “breaking rocks” should 
an unfriendly game warden find me lugging 
them around. But “everybody else was 
doing it” then. As one gets older he sees 
the folly of his previous ways, and the “has 
been” successful hunter is usually the most 
enthusiastic supporter of present-day laws 
for conservation of game. He is in the best 
position to see what the unlimited bag has 
done in reducing the number of game ani- 
mals and birds. 

But this is straying from my subject, “A 
Tip to Hunters.” I have myself only discov- 
ered it the past two seasons, and it has re- 
sulted in a very satisfactory manner, for I 
have had trout, venison, goose and duck 
awaiting the call of the housewife at one 
time—and any time. This tip cannot be 
taken advantage of by many, but those who 
have access to an ice plant (with a propri- 
etor as genial as the one we have here) have 
but to “slip” him a roast or a mess of fish 
now and then and the trick is turned. Then 
when you have a good catch or a successful 
hunt, clean the game or fish and place them 
on the “snowbank” that encrusts the am- 
monia pipes and the deed is done, for they 
will be frozen stiff in twelve hours—and 
remain so as long as you leave them there. 

Now, in regard to hunting in this locality 
(around La Grande, Ore.): We have deer, 
a few bears, sage hens, grouse, Chinese 
pheasants and native pheasants, with plenty 
of ducks (mostly mallards) in season; a 
few geese for a week or two, but the flight 
is never heavy. Considerable of our duck 
shooting is in the wheat fields, however, and 
with the use of live decoys we occasionally 
get the limit, twenty-five, in a day (one day 
only in a week, however). My most success- 
ful day with “feathers” this fall was twenty- 
two mallards. and five geese. This added 
quite a “mess” to my private snowbank (at 
the ice-house), and as it was my last day 
with the ducks it was well that it was so 
successful. 

And say, do you know I do not think a 
man knows what real duck hunting is unless 
he has shot over well-trained live decoys. 
To lie in a blind and have the fears and 
joys and excitement of watching the birds 
as they come in, circle and finally wheel 
within gunshot, or perhaps light close enough 
for you to almost reach out and “put some 
salt on their tails,” then up and away—say, 
boy, you get everything there is to it! 
Then, in this locality it is rather a game of 
wits, for after being shot at a while the 

birds get wise and light or feed in open 
water or fields where you “cannot get within 
a mile of them.” Right there is where the 
best decoy comes in, for with a proper blind 
and a good flight you get all the thrills and 


usually a full bag. I used to be perfectly 
willing to go to the game, but now I am 
willing for the game to come to me. 

Ore. C. N. PALMer. 


A Remarkable Deer Head 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is a mighty 
dim picture of a head which I believe is 
near a record breaker. I took the picture a 
number of years ago and later the fellow 
that owned it left the country and I couldn’t 
get another. The deer was killed in this 
county (I live in Steamboat Springs, Colo.) 
and had seventy-four points. 





A HEAD OF 74 POINTS 


The deer kill was very light this fall in 
this part of Colorado. Bucks scarce and 
well hid out. We hope for a law to prohibit 
hunting bear with dogs. The elk are in- 
creasing right along and in a few years a 
short open season can be had. 

Colo. Sam STEVENS. 


Note.—Albert Friederich of San Antonio, 
Texas, has a deer head with 78 points, but 
it is much more of a freak than the above 
head, the points being not so sharp. Mr. 
Friederich’s head is a white-tail, and some 
of the “points” drop downward on a line 
with the cheeks. Friederich’s head has 
elicited some great praise, but as a deer 
head without the drop points, as frequently 
seen, we admire the above head most. In 
Mr. Friederich’s book describing his many 
specimens, this head is referred to as “The 


World’s Champion.”—KEditor. 


Poisoning Effects 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letter of re- 
cent date received. In regard to poisoning, 
bears, I wish to go into detail so there will 
be no misunderstanding. I was referring 
in my last letter to strychnine poisoning. 
Strychnine will kill anything in the cat 
family such as tigers, lions, etc. Bears be- 
long more to the hog family. I wish to 
state that any acid that has sulphuric as a 
base, such as nitric, hydrochloric, carbolic, 
will kill anything that breathes, and in my 
opinion prussic acid or bysulphite of car- 
bon, or chlorine gas will kill anything in 
a den. I know by experience that crude 
carbolic acid will kill a hog. 

Colo. M. B. Pipcock, 

Collector U. S. Biological Survey. 
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TO voserusenennente ' m Tides ada 


ENTER, THE BEAR! 


ND now come forth the 

two defendants, “Ursus 
Horribilis” and “Ursus Amer- 
icanus.” The first has a name 
sufficient to convict him, 
while both have reputations 
that for a century or more 
have kept their names in 
prominent places in the Bad 
Book. But these gentlemen 
are not truly known to the 
public at large. The trouble 
is that Mr. Public, when he 
was a toddling infant, was 
told frightful tales of these 
forest inhabitants, and he has 
never forgotten them nor tried 
to find an alibi for the ac- 
cused animals. 

A bear will occasionally 
turn stock killer, but natu- 
rally he is an_ herbivorous 
animal, and eschews meat ex- 
cept when berries, mast, etc., 
are played out. It is the exception when he kills anything— 
and a rare exception at that. Just because our dog has 
been caught killing chickens is poor reason for declaring 
war on all dogs. Kill the dog with the habit (providing he 
cannot be broken), but spare the good dogs. Same with 
the bears. 

The time is approaching when the bears of our Western 
wilderness will be one of the most valuable natural assets 
that we possess. The grizzly bear right now is the sublimist 
character that roams our mountain fastnesses. As a sporting 
trophy his hide stands at the very top of the list of Amer- 
ica’s wild animals. He should be preserved to posterity, and 
the process should begin soon, for there are mighty few 
grizzly bears in the United States today. When he is gone, 
he disappears forever, for nowhere on the globe is the grizzly 
found except on this continent—and there’s no such thing as 
“transplanting” grizzly bears,for they are not built that way. 

The excruciatingly-cruel steel bear trap should be forever 
forbidden in our wilds. For mountain lions and smaller 
predatory animals a No. 4 Newhouse trap is big and strong 
enough, and that sized trap will not hold a full-grown bear. 
The stockmen should welcome the elimination of the bear 
trap, for stock will get into such traps, in spite of the flimsy 
pens that are usually built around to guard them. Many 
men have stumbled into bear traps—some with fatal results. 
Such hideous emblems of misery and suffering should be kept 
from the wilderness, with the possible exception of the 
smaller kinds for the lions, etc. 

We have been appealing for the life of Bruin for many 
years—in fact we are the pioneers, we believe, in carrying 





his brief—and our brethren 
are assured that we shall 
never forsake him until he 
has a place on the statute 
books with the members of 
the deer family. Some ten or 
eleven states have added pro- 
tective measures since we be- 
gan our agitation, and as only 
two had any such measures 
at all when we began, we 
feel that our efforts so far 
have not been in vain. 

Our bear bill, drawn up by 
the writer after consulting 
many legal and natural his- 
tory authorities, is known to 
the members of dozens of as- 
semblies, as for many years 
it has been before these 
bodies. It once passed the 
California Legislature, but 
was vetoed by the then gov- 
ernor (Johnson). In Mon- 
tana, in Wyoming, in Washington, in Colorado and other 
states, it has all but passed—in each case mentioned having 
passed either the upper or the lower house, but being smoth- 
ered or “lost” at the crucial moment. However, portions of 
the bill have been written into game bills that have finally 
passed in ten or eleven states, so it has accomplished some 
good. (The text of this bill is published below.) 

This year we are making a special appeal to the sports- 
men of the United States. We want a big man to come 
forth—big in spirit, in ambition and in his love for the wild 
things—in each of the states containing bears, and tell us 
that he will push this bill this winter in his assembly. If 
he be an assemblyman-elect, then all the better, but if he is 
not and is a sportsman, he can look after its passage and 
put it thru. We want to hear from such a man in each one 
of the states above named. We also solicit the support of 
the game protective associations in these states. Their 
recommendations to the assemblies will carry a wonderful 
influence. The president, secretary or some active officer of 
such association could be the “big man” above referred to. 
Extra copies of the bill have been printed up in such liberal 
quantities that this literature will be sent gratis to any man 
or organization signifying a willingness to assist. 

Let us lift the bear out of the mire of undeserved abuse 
and raise him to a position of honor with the other animals. 
If there is a reason for saving our deer, our elk and our 
moose from extinction, there is just as good a reason for 
protecting our bear—both black and grizzly. There is far 
less damage done to stock by bears than to farm and ranch- 
ing products each year by members of the deer family. 


Joun A. McGuire. 








AN ACT TO PROTECT BEARS, AND FORBIDDING THE USE OF STEEL TRAPS, ETC., IN THEIR PURSUIT. 


Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of.. 


No person shall at any time of the year take any kind of bear with a steel trap, or set, for the purpose of trapping any animal 


whatsoever, any steel trap larger than what is generally known and designated as a No. 4 Newhouse, and no person shall at any 
time of the year set a deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of trapping or capturing any kind or species of bears whatsoever. Any- 
one found in possession of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen outside the corporate limits of any city or town of this state at any 
time of year, or who shall have set or assisted in the setting of such a trap, deadfall, snare or pen for the purpose of trapping or 
capturing bears, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined in accordance with the provisions of this act; with the exception that the 
State Game Warden or any of his authorized deputies may, at any time of year, trap or kill with firearms bears known to have 
killed stock, using any kind of a trap whatsoever; the same authority to trap and kill stock-killing bears is also extended to the chief 
of the U. S. Biological Survey or any of his authorized deputies. 

No person shall, during the months of July and August of any year, take, pursue, wound or kill any kind of bear in any man- 
ner whatsoever, with these and the above-named exceptions: That for the purpose of propagating and holding in any public park or 
zoological enclosure, or for the purpose of killing for the use of any public museum, the State Game Commissioner may, at his dis- 
cretion, issue permits for the taking of such animals at any time of the year. = 

No person shall take or kill during the open season on bears, more than two of the kind commonly known as black, brown or 
cinnamon bears, nor more than one grizzly bear, with the following exception: In addition to the above number, cubs under one 
year old, which have been following a mother that has been killed, may be taken, but they must be captured alive and their lives 
preserved if possible. The killing of cubs of any species under one year old is forbidden. Possession during the closed season of 
any part of such animal shall be prima facie evidence of guilt. 

Any person who violates any of the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be liable to a fine of not 
more than $200 nor less than $50 for each offense, or to imprisonment for not more than sixty days, or both, at the discretion of the 
court. 








This bill has been prepared after the exchange of much correspondence with America’s leading sportsmen and naturalists. In its 
present text is not meant to entirely conform to the needs of all states, but is intended to include the most vital general provi- 
sions necessary for bear protection in the United States, with the idea of changing the seasons, bag, etc., fo conform to the re- 
quirements of any of the several states. We consider the bill an ideal one for the states of Colorado or Wyoming, for example. Vol- 
unteers are needed who are willing to assume the work of introducing this bill into the assemblies of the states which meet this win- 
ter. Game associations and prominent sportsmen can do a great work in this campaign, Write John A. McGuire, editor Outdoor Life, 
Denver, Colo., if further particulars than those set forth are required. 
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Poisoned Grain’s Effect on Birds 

Of late years we have received many com- 
plaints from our readers to the effect that 
poisoned grain left out to kill prairie dogs, 
gophers, etc., had poisoned and killed game 
birds to a large degree. These complaints 
were in some instances answered by our- 
selves, and in others referred to Dr. Nelson, 
chief of the Biological Survey at Washing- 
ton. We recently had a visit from Dr. fisher, 
assistant to Dr. Nelson, who recited many 
instances where tests were made on quail, 
prairie chickens and other game birds, with 
the result that they are practically immune 
to the poisoned grain. 

Dr. Nelson says that gallinaceous birds 
as a group had been known to possess a 
certain immunity to strychnine poisoning, 
but little definite information regarding its 
effect on quail in particular was available 
until within the last few years. Experi- 
ments conducted by a representative of the 
Biological Survey in California in 1918 es- 
tablished definitely the fact that barley poi- 
soned according to he Survey’s standard 
ground-squirrel formula in use there Fad no 
material effect on the abundance of the 
valley quail under natural condition. Quail 
were plentiful and remained so in areas 
that were heavily poisoned and in which 
the poisoned grain was renewed every two 
or three days as it disappeared. Ground 
squirrels were exterminated, but not a single 
dead quail was found; neither were any 
observed that manifested symptoms of 
strychnine poisoning. Specimens  subse- 
quently shot showed that quail had been 
eating the barley, tho to a limited extent. 

Experiments with captive birds fed on the 
standard ground-squirrel bait (1 to 16) 
showed that valley quail might eat it ex- 
tensively with no deleterious effects. One 
adult valley quail consumed 125 kernels of 
poisoned barley in a.period of twenty-four 
hours with no trace of ill effects. Thus, 
without injury to itself, this bird had eaten 
enough strychnine to kill twelve ground- 
squirrels, each three or more times greater 
in bulk than the bird. When it is consid- 
ered that ordinarily strychnine is toxic in 
inverse ratio to the bulk of the animals tak- 
ing it, the comparative immunity of the 
valley quail becomes apparent. A _ limited 
number of similar experiments with moun- 
tain quail and a bob-white gave like results. 

Experiments conducted by the chief game 
guardian, Saskatchewan, Canada, where it 
was demonstrated that a prairie chicken ate 
a quantity of poisoned grain enough to kill 
100 ground-squirrels without experiencing 
any ill effects. 





To Preserve Oregon’s Antelope 


Any measure tending to hold and _ pre- 
serve the few straggling bands of antelope 
left in the United States has our unbounded 
sympathy and support. A preserve, to take 
in a portion of Lake County, Oregon, and 
a small area of Northern Nevada, is pro- 
posed. A survey of it was made in Sep- 
tember, 1919, by Dr. G. W. Field of the 
U. S. Biological Survey, and Martin S. Gar- 
retson, secretary of the American Bison 
Society. It represents the explorations of 
an entire week, during which time the natu- 
ralists motored thru the lava and sagebrush 
districts on the dwindling trail of the prong- 
horn herds. The conclusion reached by 
both investigators was that only the creation 
of a federal reservation would guarantee the 
continuance of the species, and that, failing 
in this, the record of complete extinction 
would soon be written. 





If the feet begin to itch and burn when 
you enter a warm room, after long exposure 
to the cold, you may feel reasonably sure 
that chilblains will result if you do not be- 
gin treatment at once to prévent them. 
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Montana Chickens Scarce 


Am sending you a picture of a chicken 
which we found on our ranch. She had a 
nest of eggs. My brother, in picture, picked 
her up while I took the snapshot. She 
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A SETTING HEN 


seemed perfectly tame and when placed on 
her nest clucked as contentedly as any old 
domestic hen. Chickens are pretty scarce 
here except in some sections. 

Mont. Lyte CHANEY. 


New Montana Organization 


There has been recently organized in Mon- 
tana a state association of Montana sports- 
men. The general plan is that of the Na- 
tional Association; the general objects are 
for the protection and propagation of game 
in Montana, including a program of game 
refuges, nursery streams for the planting of 
young fish, the importation of game birds 
and the planting of food for migratory birds, 
together with other legitimate fields of game 
protection and propagation. The officers of 
the association are: John G. Brown, 
Helena, president; E. T. Wilson, Livingston, 
treasurer; M. S. Carpenter, Belgrade, sec- 
retary; commissioners, the first above two 
and T. N. Marlow, Glenn Smith and John 
H. Burke. 


How Do They Get That Way? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July issue 
of Outdoor Life was an article entitled 
“The Domestic Sheep Nuisance.” If the 
author of it would take half an hour and 
look up a few things regarding the sheep 
business he might himself see a good rea- 
son why he should have left it unwritten. 
Space will not permit of giving this the an- 
swer it deserves. It would be a good joke, 
on the author of it, were it probably not 
taken seriously by many readers. As I look 
the article over I wonder who told him. A 
person in Indiana certainly should know all 
about the sheep “nuisance” in Wyoming or 
Colorado. He says to investigate. I should 
say so; the author himself should have done 
this before he broke into print. 

After rehearsing all the terrible things 
the sheep, the herders and the “wool barons” 
do, the author of the story then caps the 
climax by saying, “I don’t have to tell you 
how they profiteer in their final whack at 
us for the manufactured wools, etc.” This 
is too much, too much. Sheep have been 


damned and damned for years. For some 
reason the ones doing the damning haven’t 
had the guts to damn the men to blame, 
when anybody was to blame, instead of 
cursing poor, defenseless, harmless animals. 
It is admitted that a land sheeped to death 


is a desert. This isn’t the sheep's fault. 1 
is the fault of the men running them. Rec- 
ords show that in most instances where sheep 
are run on the national forest under proper 
grazing regulations the grass has not only 
held its own but- has increased while being 
grazed by the awful damning, blighting 
sheep. 

The sheep business is the original stock 
business if we may be guided by the Bible. 
It is here to stay, and even if damage is 
done, which in many cases would be hard 
to prove, such articles as the one in ques- 
tion and others I have read will never help 
matters. Had the author of the article 
known one thing of the sheep business he 
would never have blamed the high cost of 
clothes to the sheepman. This is the limit, 
but a very possible conclusion for an unin- 
formed person to arrive at. Few people 
know that a suit of clothes, the best money 
can buy, contain less than four pounds of 
wool. The sheepmen last year (1919) prob- 
ably averaged around fifty cents a pound 
for this wool. If $2 in a suit of clothes 
selling over the counter to the ignorant cus- 
tomer for $75 is profiteering on the sheep- 
man’s part, I will furnish the wool for the 
suit. In fact, it’s next to impossible to buy 
a suit with four pounds of wool in it. AIll- 
wool clothing today is made up mostly of 
shoddy, cleaned old rags, worked into cloth 
by using enough virgin wool to hold it to- 
gether, and in fact some of the shoddy has 
been used so many times they have to use 
glue to make it stick. You pay the price 
just the same, but don’t for one moment 
think the sheepman is to blame. 

“Have a heart,” as the saying goes. It’s 
bad enough to blame all the curses in the 
universe to the sheep and the sheepmen 
without bringing up this cursed clothing 
manufacturers’ profiteering game, and heap- 
ing it also on their bent shoulders. The 
sheepmen as a whole are a progressive set 
of men. They probably have less trouble 
with the rules and regulations of the Forest 
Service than any other class of stockmen. 
There is no question but that in the past 
and possibly at present in isolated cases. 
sheepmen have caused damage to the range 
by overstocking it. I have seen the same 
thing done with cattle. Man for man, they 
are every bit as good men as the cattle- 
men. It is to be regretted that in what is 
really a great cause, the preservation of our 
remaining game, that men will write stuff 
about things they know naught about. 

It’s no wonder that the sheepmen oppose 
some moves such as National Park exten. 
sion, and possibly one or two others. The 
are given no consideration, they are treated 
as outlaws by the very ones who would save 
the game. Sheep and game do not go to- 
gether, but it is going to take cooler heads 
and more general knowledge of the subject 
on both sides, and the game side especially, 
before anything in the way of real settle- 
ment can be made. In the meantime the 
Forest Service will plan the thing out and 
carry it thru as they are doing and have 
done with many other knotty problems in 
the past. As a closing word let me say, for 
Heaven’s sake don’t write unless you know 
what you are writing about. It isn’t fair 
to be unfair even .to the devil. 


Wyo. Attyn H. Tepmon. 


Close Shooting and Heart Shots 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If I didn’t consider 
that we are already smothered in laws in 
the “land of the brave and the home of thie 
free,” I should suggest that a law should 
be passed prohibiting all hunters from shoot: 
ing at deer at a range of over 200 yds. It 
would result, if complied with, in far less 
wounded and lost game. Personally, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. I have 
never killed but one deer at a range of 2/0 
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yds., out of about 150 that 1 have dropped 
by still hunting them in mountain and 


wooded country. On the plains or bare 
mountains, of course, it is quite a different 
sort of proposition in which I have had 
little or no experence, except now and then 
at antelope, and with mighty poor luck. 

It always seemed to me that the weight 
of the bullet in the large-bore black powder 
rifles had a good deal to do with the stop- 
ping effect. I had a hunting partner who 
was a far better shot and hunter than I was, 
but he used a .44-40 Winchester carbine 
and I a Ballard Pacific .44-77, with a 380- 
gr. bullet. His deer usually were plugged 
full of holes, from three to four shots, while 
mine but rarely took more than one shot 
to drop them. Of course some of them ran 
quite a distance, especially if hit right in 
the heart, when they usually ran from 50 to 
150 yds. I only remember shooting one 
buck thru the heart that dropped in his 
tracks, and he stepped forward two or three 
steps slowly, with his tail bobbing up and 
down, then walked backwards in his tracks 
to where he had been standing and leaping 
up in the air fell over, dead in his tracks, 
just as I used to read about their doing in 
dime novels when I was a boy. 

Not so very long ago I ate some jerky 
from a two-year-old buck killed at forty 
yds. by a shot thru the heart from a Stevens 
Favorite .22 extra long with 7 grs. of pow- 
der and a 40-gr. bullet. He only ran about 
50 yds. after the shot, then laid down and 
couldn’t get up. There wasn’t much meat 
spoiled by that shot, and it was the man 
behind the gun that saved it by being an 
experienced hunter, altho he wasn’t looking 
for deer just then, but was after small game. 

Mexico. A. D. TEMPLE. 


A Cougar Attack in Oregon 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a letter 
{ received this morning from Mr. McGinnis 
of Azlea, Ore. I think this is at least one 
real account of a panther attacking when 
uninjured, and if so, is the only one of the 
kind I have heard of in this secton of Or- 
egon. I am told that a cook, a young In- 
dian, was attacked, killed, and partly de- 
voured by a cougar in the mountains of 
Wallowa County, Oregon, during the time 
the railroad survey was being made there. 
But that was all gotten from a man who 
heard it from some one else, and we can’t 
depend on its accuracy, as I feel sure we 
can in the case under consideration now. 

Oregon. D. Wiccins. 


Salem, Ore.—Well, 


friend, I will tell you all about my fight with 
the cougar at 3 o’clock p. m., on October 27, 
1887. I was going home with a little pack on 
my back, He jumped from behind a tree, I did 
not know what it was until it struck me in the 
back and had hold of me, and I shot it in the 
mouth and crippled it and finished it with my 
knife. It left a scar on my back about six 
inches long. JAMES A. McGINNIS 


Oregon. 


D. Wiggins, my dear 


Note-—Mr. McGinnis says he will tell us 
all about his encounter with the cougar. but 
we believe many of our readers, like our- 
selves, will be greatly disappointed on read- 
ing his letter. Anyone attacked by a cougar 
who starts out to “tell all about it,” and who 
finishes the description with as much haste 
as Mr. McGinnis showed in this report, 
would naturally disappoint his readers. We 
have no other comment to make. We thank 
Mi. Wiggins for sending us the letter, and 
!-. MeGinnis for writing it.—Editor. 


Alaska’s Eagle Bounty Law 


ditor Outdoor Life:—In reply to the en- 
«sed article from the Juneau Empire (the 
‘ icle favors the present bounty on eagles, 
st. ting that these birds live chiefly on the 
d fish of Alaska.—Editor) I will state 
t I have been a resident of Alaska for 


' 


eighteen years and during that time I never 
saw an eagle capture a fish, except from a 
fish trap, where the fish was a captive. I 
have on many occasions witnessed eagles 
feeding on dead and decayed salmon and 
other fish strewn along beaches and river 
banks. It is utterly impossible for an eagle 
to dive in deep water and capture a fish. 
The eagle is a scavenger bird, and in the 
same class as a raven or buzzard. There is 
just as much sense to place a bounty on the 
aforesaid birds as to place it on the eagle. 

Someone in the northern part of the ter- 
ritory has made a statement lately that the 
gulls are destroying the ducks and geese 
on the Yukon Flats. Can you beat that? 
I expect our governor will use efforts to 
have a bounty placed on seagulls in order 
to save the ducks and geese from annihila- 
tion. Alaska needs a game commission, the 
same as they have in the States, to protect 
our game. Until we have proper game of- 
ficials, the eagle, moose, deer and other game 
birds and animals will be, to use an Indian 
term up here, “peluck.” 


Alaska. Wa ter J. Preston. 


Hush! Season’s Closed For 
Woodsflirting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish you were 
with me in the heart of a good game coun- 
try, plenty of deer, goats and bear within 
easy walking distance of the cabin. Have 
got two deer already this fall with total 
elapsed hunting time of about three hours. 
Yesterday I was out after grouse with my 
.25 R. F. Stevens and nearly fell over a 
large black bear, not over twenty-five yards 
away. I hot-footed it home for a real gun, 
but by the time I got back it was too dark 
to shoot, so no use looking in brush for him 
—this not over half a mile from home. Oh, 
boy! the leaves will be off in another week. 

A moose crossed the Fraser River about 
250 yards from the house a few days ago. 
Last week I saw caribou signs close by. 

I am on fire patrol between Lucerne and 
Red Pass Junction. Have a gas speeder and 
live about six miles from Mt. Robson, eleva- 
tion 13,060 feet. The bear sign, almost at 
our door, is enough to drive one crazy. I 
can feel that big cinnamon rug under my 
feet right now, altho it at present adorns 
its original owner at the foot of a slide a 
mile away, while he dreams over a barrel 
full of blueberries. 

Yesterday morning the wife and I toted 
home a nice fat two-year-old blacktail buck. 
Tomorrow we are going up the Grant: Brook 
after some rainbow and grayling. What a 


life! A. Frank Cooper. 
BD. C. 


The Scream of the Cougar 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your September 
number G. W. Madick asks: “Will a moun- 
tain lion attack a man? The general be- 
lief is that they will not. I do not agree 
with the general belief.” 

So asks, and so declares Mr. Madick, and 
follows it up with relating how one of these 
big cats followed him for a string of fish, 
and how it succeeded in talking him out 
of the fish—a most desirable morsel for all 
of the cat kind. I believe his story, as I 
had almost an exact duplicate experience 
by one following me for a ham of a deer. 
My belief is these cats will not attack a 
grown man, and if Mr. Madick had thrown 
down his fish sooner the hunger yowls of 
the cat would have ceased to annoy him. 
However, his statement proves mine, made 
in Outdoor Life for October, 1918, that the 
species cougar, panther or mountain lion 
does really yowl and scream. 


Calif. Appison PoweELt. 
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A SPORTSMAN’S HOME IN A HEALTHFUL CLIMATE 
located on Texas gulf coast 12 miles from city 
of 15,000, 40 acres of land, 30 in cultivation. 
Good rich soil suitable for truck farm, 5 room 
house, well and wind-mill, free grazing, car 
road to town, good duck shooting, surf fishing 
and plenty of wild game. Price $2.500, $600.00 
eash, balance in five years. Address P. O. 
Box 707, Corpus Christi, Texas. 














“The Medicine Man 


Woods” 


A 50 cent book for 25 cents 
The author, Warren H. Miller, has written 
many books and this is one of the best for the 
money. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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United States Navy 


Surner-Reich 
Fo; BINOCULAR 


Finest 


Now at Cut Price! 


Save $30 on this genuine 6x30 Ultra Luminous Turner-Reich Naval 
Day and Night Prism Binocular while this special limited stock 
lasts. Here is a truly extraordinary opportunity to get a pair of 
these world-famous Binoculars at a tremendous cutin price 
Every pair brand new—direct from factory. 

Genuine Turner-Reich Prism Binoculars, manufactured by the 
Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company of Rochester, N. Y. Six 
power. Standard everywhere for their mechanical perfection 
and precision. Meet the severe requirements of U. S. Navy and 


British War Department. Thirty millimeter objective admits 
50% more light to the eye. Individual pupilary adjust- 
ments make them suitable for any eyes. Revolving light screens 
in eye-piece for fog, mist and sun. Write today before this 


great offer is withdrawn. 


Regular Price $65. 
Special Cut Price 


$ 75 
While Stock Lasts 34 aly 


The only Prism Binocular having a field of vision of 140 yards 
at 1.000 yards distance. Furnished complete with handsome 
solid leather case, straps for both Binocular and case 
You can find no better Binocular. Remember, these are brand 
new and backed by the Turver-Reich guarantee 


Send Your Order NOW 


Write today before this amazing bargain is withdrawn. Send 
name, address and P. 0. or express Money Order for only $34.75 
(We pay war tax ) j 

We guarantee to refund your money if these 
Binoculars are not exactly as represented. 


DAVID STRONG COMPANY 


“Same Management Since 1885” 
V321, 1027 W, Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NOTE —Readers of Outdoor Life can order Binoculars above de- 
scribed in perfect confidence. The Publisher's Guarantee, as well 
as that of David Strong Company, protects you absolutely against 
risk 


DAVID STRONG COMPANY, V-321, Chicago 
(Express) 

(P. O.) 
for which please send me Turner-Reich Binocular with case and 
straps. If 1 am not entirely satisfied I may return it and you 
will refund money in ful! 


Enclosed is Money Order for $34.75 


Name 





Street 


City ______ State 





You are assured the best of ser- 
vice by mentioning OUTDOOR 
LIFE when writing advertisers. 
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Prices cut in half. The 
excellent service they’ll 
give will make you one 

f of the thousands now 
using ULDING 

TIRES exclusively. 

Guaranteed 


6000 Miles 
Special double tread tires built 
onnew machinery gives extra 
mileage with practically no 
blowouts. A mighty big bar- 


gain! 

) Prices Include Tire and Tube 
Size Tires Size Tires 
28x3 $6.90/34x4 $11.35 











Puncture- 
Proot Tube 3 

35x5 

FREE 33x4 11.00\37x8 14.90 

INER FREE WITH EVERY TIRE 

avery tre guaranteed. Send $2.00 de- 

posit on over? tire ordered, or deduct 5% 

discount if full amount accompanies order. 

We'll ship subject to your examination. 

State straight side, cl. plain or non-skid 

desired, Prompt shipment—order today. 
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World’s Greatest Bird 
and Animal Paintings 


Masterpieces 
of Wild Life in 
)., Art to be Found 
> Only in the 


re Lovers 
Library 


The Greatest Set of Natural Histories EverPublished 


The Nature Lovers Library is the world’s wonder book 
for sportsmen, No nature lover or sportman should fail 
top this splendid work. The reading matter is so 
fascinating that these books would be brimming over with 
interest if they did not contain a single picture. But the 
crowning feature is the collection of marvelouscolorplates 
from the brush of the world’s foremost nature artist 
showing six hundred birds and hundreds of animals in 
natural colors, together with 2,000 actual photographs 
taken from real life. The six massive volumes in this 
6et are a veritable treasure of wild life in art. 


Free Examination 


Let us explain how you can see these books right in your 
own home for FREE EXAMINATION, and tell you about our 
easy monthly payment plan. Read our great free offer below. 


Free pet Chose Free 


Write TODAY for richly illustrated booklet giving 
full description of the wonderful Nature Lovers Li- 
brary, which will be sent you immediately together 
with a marvelously life like reproduction of four beau- 
tiful birds in natural colors absolutely free — size 
8x11 in. on heavy enamel paper suitable for framing. 
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| eggs at 
| hunters’ license fund. 





NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Dept. 1641 Omaha, Neb. 















WHY not spend Spring, Summer and Re 
4 Fall gathering butterflies, insects’% 

I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some & 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 
with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
posted now. Send l0e (NOT STAMPS) for my 
Illustrated Prospectus. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in 
Insects. Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 








Tell ’em you saw it in Outdoor Life 





The Reelfoot Lake Scare 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
turned from Reelfoot Lake, where I went in 
the interest of several sportsmen, to inves- 
tigate the report of its probable extinction 
as one of America’s largest “open” fishing 
and duck hunting resorts as a result of drill- 
ing for oil along the shores. 

As a sportsmen myself, I feel that the 
failure of these oil promoters to find even 
a tract of oil is of news value to your publi- 
cation and will be most welcomed news to 
sportsmen on account of oil operations. 

This was the second “scare” sportsmen 
have had over the probable destruction of 
the resort. Some years ago a bunch of “land 
grabbers” all but had it in their clutches 
when the natives formed a band of “night 
riders” and so “started” things that the 
state of Tennessee took the lake over and 
placed it under regulations highly acceptable 
to sportsmen. The fishing season is on from 
March to December and duck hunting from 
November to February. 

The failure to “strike” oil has led to the 
reeturn of many native guides and the open- 
ing of a new road via Hickman, Ky., placing 
the lake within a couple of hours’ drive to 
what is known as the Walnut Log entrance. 


Ky. T. Evsert BAasHAM. 


Pheasant Propagation and De- 
struction 


If favorable hatching conditions prevail in the 


next few weeks, Ohio sportsmen will be re- 
| sponsible for the presence of 50,000 young 
pheasants in the state. Al Baxter, chief of 
the State Fish and Game Commission, an- 


nounces that he has purchased 66,000 pheasant 
$3.60 a dozen with money from the 
Last year, the first time 
the state ever attempted to hatch its own birds, 
8,000 pheasants were reared.—C. F. Johnson, 
Ohio. 

In 1918 the state of Michigan distributed 
27,500 ring-neck pheasant eggs to farmers and 
sportsmen free of charge. An estimate based on 
reports from about half the number sent out 
shows 8,525 pheasants “raised and liberated.” 
The state itself brought to maturity 3,637, 
making a total of 12,262, The cost of the birds 
raised by the sportsmen and farmers was 35 
cents a bird to the state. 

In New York, the same year, 11,415 birds 
were liberated, besides 59,318 eggs distributed 
to applicants. If these eggs did as well as,those 
in Michigan it would amount to 18,388 birds 
raised to maturity, a total of 29,803. 

The state of Washington has an investment 
of over $12,000 in its game farm. During the 
two years of 1917 and 1918 there were “hatched 
and liberated or retained as brood stock,’ 3,945 
ring-neck or Chinese pheasants, 627 retained and 
3,318 liberated.—R. B. Nason, National Sports 
Syndicate. 

Note.—What a sad and humliating com- 
mentary the above is to the negligence shown 
by many of our states in protecting their 
pheasants, and especially right here in Colo- 
rado which harbors on its books a law pro- 
viding that the farmers may obtain permits 
for the killing of pheasants by application to 
the state game department. One year (1898) 
468 such permits were issued by our state 
game commissioner. At an average of ten 
birds to the permit—and that is most con- 
servative—also allowing for the hundreds of 
farmers and other pot hunters who have 
been killing pheasants illegally, it can be 
seen how many thousands of these beautiful 
birds have been destroyed in the past few 
years—while other states have been propa- 
gating them. Surely there is need—and work 
—for the newly organized Colorado Game 
and Fish Protective Association.—Editor. 





Referred to Our Readers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Would you advise 
me where I can obtain plans for building a 
gun cabinet. It has been about ten years, 
I believe, since I have seen one in your 
columns and I believe there is quite a crowd 
of us that would appreciate plans on gun 
cabinets. Epwin J. Cooper. 

New Mex. 


Game Field Ricochets 


A valuable pamphlet to those interested 
in fur bearers is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1165, 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agricul. 
ture, which contains a summary of the 1920 
laws in the U. S., Canada and New Found. 
land relating to trapping, open seasons. 
propagation and bounties. It may be had 
from E. W. Nelson, chief Bureau of Bio 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C. 


The Bureau of Biological Survey, Wasb- 
ington, D. C., has issued a pamphlet (de. 
partment circular No. 131), giving a 
directory of the officials and organizations 
concerned with the protection of birds and 
game, 1920. It will be sent free upon re. 
quest. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1138, issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing. 
ton, comprises the game laws for 1920, in- 
cluding a summary of the provisions of 
federal, state and provincial statutes. It 
can be had upon request. 


Revenues were increased nearly forty per 
cent, expenditures reduced approximately 
thirteen per cent and the state warden serv. 
ice of the Department of Conservation un- 
der the personal supervision of Richard 
Lieber, director of conservation in Indiana, 
shows wonderful efficiency and public con- 
fidence is restored, according to a monthly 
report sent to 100 fish and game protective 
associations in the state by George N. Mann- 
feld, superintendent of fisheries and game. 
Every warden must show results in order 
to retain his position, the report points out. 


The new game bill passed by the Yukon 
assembly recently provides for the protection 
of game against slaughter for the skins; pro- 
vides for licenses for market hunters and for 
guides and assistants, and for the killing of 
bull moose and caribou during the summer. 
An addition was made to the game law which 
also provides that a tax of $150 be put on 
all non-resident traders in furs coming into 
the territory, and $25 on resident traders, 
and $10 for each additional store or place 
of business conducted in the territory by 
local traders. 


Writes Allyn H. Tedmon of Emblem, Wyo.: 
“A number of local hunters went up west of 
Cody (Wyo.), on the opening day, Oct. 1st. 
Out of about 100 men only three elk were 
brought out. Of course the weather has been 
fine, no storms. W. H. Howell of Holm 
Lodge told one party that he had seen nearly 
1,000 carcasses on one ridge in Sunlight 
Basin, Wyo., and his horse wrangler said 
that as he rode down a long ridge he took 
thirty-five pairs of teeth from carcasses he 
ran onto. It is reported that 6,500 head 
of elk were taken out thru Gardiner, Mont. 
last year. I give you these figures for just 
what they are worth. Haven’t been up my- 
self, but it is very apparent that elk were 
scarce.” 

Regarding the fan-tail deer, one of our 
correspondents, A. D. Temple of Mexico. 
writes as follows: “I saw a buck in the 
market here a few days ago that reminded 
me of the fan-tail deer that El Comancho 
speaks of. This buck had forked antlers 
not over twelve inches long, rather more 
branching than those of the European roe- 
buck, but very similar. I judge that he 
scarcely dressed forty pounds, altho a buck 
here generally dresses from 100 to 150 
pounds. But he was only in fair condition. 
not fat. Whether he was a freak or a fan- 
tail is hard to guess.” 





“The W. G. N. had an Allen liner ‘limp- 
ing to port,” writes L. E. N. “How can 4 
ship limp without legs?” “Why, did you 
never hear of ‘sea legs?’ Did you never 
hear of a boat sailing first on one leg and 
then on another?” 
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The Future of American Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The decline in the 
amount of game in America gives us a 
gloomy prospect for the shooting of the 
future. Our open seasons will grow shorter, 
our bag limits smaller, and finally the only 
good shooting will be held by rich men’s 
clubs. 

That is what we fear, but it is not an 
inevitable future. It is conceivable that we 
shall have more game in the future, not less, 
and that it will be within the reach of all 
sportsmen who have arrived at the age 
where their services to the community have 
given them a comfortable income. It will 
not be for loafers and poachers, nor need ‘it 
be confined to the very rich only. 

Our best hunting will be in the state and 
federal forests that will be under cultivation 
and be guarded by foresters. In these for- 
ests large numbers of big game will be 
raised, and the right to shoot will be sold 
by the forestry department. The game will 
be sold to reduce the cost of the fun of 
shooting it, and will come into the public 
markets where all of us can buy it. This 
is the case today in Germanys a small land 
densely populated, and it can be the case 
in this country if we will. 

Shooting deer in this fashion is not much 
fun where the forests are small and the 
game is almost as tame as cattle, but in the 
larger forests this hunting will be good 
sport, and more certain than big game hunt- 
ing is today. The artificial cultivation of 
forests is sure to increase, and these forests 
will supply a large amount of game. 

We must avoid the spirit of France and 
other Latin countries, where every Tom, 
Dick and Harry shoots at song birds and 
there is no game left of any kind. Shooting 
must cost enough to keep it from the worth- 
less idle, and the laws must be strictly en- 
forced. I have seen in France a boy ap- 
prentice rush out of a villa he was painting 
and let off both barrels of a shotgun at a 
bunch of summer yellowlegs two gunshots 
off. I have seen five lads with guns on their 
shoulders marching home at dusk along a 
highway, stop and wheel round and let off 
eight to ten barrels at a single bat. These 
boys prowl round meadows and take pot 
shots at song birds in trees. One Sunday 
afternoon in a small town of 10,000 in 
Southwestern France I saw a Frenchman 
going shooting with his family and I fol- 
lowed along behind to witness this phenom- 
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enon. He was dressed in scarlet military 
trousers, his wife had high-heeled shoes and 
was dressed fit for the opera, while his 
small son marched on ahead with the game 
bag. At the edge of the town the husband 
crouched down and stalked stealthily along 
a pasture fence until he got within gunshot 
of a cow blackbird on a fence post, which 
he took a pot shot at and bagged. There 
was some genuine shooting in the large 
pitch-pine forests of that land, at woodcock, 
wild pigeons and small sea ducks, also hunt- 
ing for foxes and wild boars. Migratory 
birds we shall always have because they 
breed so far from the reach of shooters that 
they will not be exterminated. 

An exaggerated spirit of equality is only 
conceit and lack of discipline. We must 
learn to know our place, respect the law and 
to be willing to let those have the shooting 
who deserve to have it. On the other hand, 
shooting should not be limited to the rich 
or to a hereditary landed aristocracy. We 
cannot afford to waste men’s labor raising 
game for us to shoot at, but where forests 
are cultivated for the wood, as they will be, 
game can be raised without excessive use of 
labor for that purpose alone. This game is 
useful to all classes; it makes the forests 
more interesting to holiday seekers; it adds 
to the income from the forest; it adds de- 
cidedly to the meat supply of the land, and 
it gives pleasure to the hunters. The game 
is more easy to reach than genuine wild 
game and the bags: are more certain. 


The American sportsman may think at 
first that this artificial shooting is a poor 
thing, but it is really not much less fun than 
our shooting. We go now to gun clubs and 
let off shots at clay pigeons under the most 
unnatural conditions conceivable, trying to 
score 100 hits from a single spot at targets 
thrown up with little variation. Between 
shooting of this sort and walking up part- 
ridges in a field under cultivation there is a 
great difference. We shall probably change 
our trap shooting to the kind done in Eng- 
land, where near a large city one can go to 
a sort of shooting links and with an attend- 
ant in charge who is a coach for teaching 
skill in hitting flying targets, we get shots 
from hidden traps loosened unexpectedly by 
the attendant, at birds coming toward us, 
over hedges low flying, from towers to imi- 
tate pheasants over trees, and at flocks to 
pick out a pair right and left. As a climax 
one has a shot at a pair of live pigeons. 





William &. Case 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just a few 
lines inscribed to the memory of W. H. 
Case of Juneau, Alaska, who lately 
passed away—a true partner and a real 
pioneer; a man and a Mason. No other 
man ever possessed in equal measure 
the confidence and love of the entire 
native population of Alaska. When 
they were hungry, he seemed always 
to have meat, and he gave it freely. 
When the epidemic of sore eyes visited 
them in the winter of ’02, he tended 
them so efficiently that a missionary, 
some years later, when telling a group 
of natives how Jesus of Nazareth cured 
the blind, was shocked to hear one 
wrinkled old chieftain grunt, “All same 
picture man” (their name for Case, be- 
cause of his ever-present camera). Lord 
Avondale, when he returned from a 
season of hunting moose with him on 
Kenai Peninsula, said he had seen a 
wonderful country, and that the most 
wonderful thing in it was Bill Case. 
His sudden loss will be felt by outdoor 
men right around the world, but they 
will feel with me that if there is an 
after-life, we are sure to find Will Case 
there with a cheery campfire and an 
extra pipe, awaiting us. 

I talked with him on the afternoon 
of his death, and we laughed over the 
little squabble in which we had in- 
dulged a few years ago thru the pages 
of Outdoor Life anent a little differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject of the 
brown bear. He showed me your last 
letter to him, which he had just re- 
ceived, in which you again requested 
that he write you the story of the big 
moose. He expressed his intention of 
doing so that night, but fell dead in 
the hall as he entered his home, from 
an aneurism of the heart. 
LauRENCE O’Connor. 












































Beyond this will come the shooting at real 
live game in the cultivated fields, then an 
occasional shot at migratory birds, and the 
deer in the forests, which will be the wilder 
the more we can afford to pay to get to the 
largest and wildest forests. 

There is another factor in the supply of 
game in the future, and that is the possibly 
greater concentration of our population, 
both in large cities and in farming villages. 
The scientific use of land in a city calls for 
city blocks built up round the four sides 
with a solid row of apartment houses, with 
the height of the houses adjusted to the 
stair-climbing powers of the residents and 
the width of the streets to the height of the 
houses. This arrangement reduces the size 
of a city, while there is plenty of room in 
the apartments and also of privacy, light 


















KNICKERBOCKER FISHING TACKLE KIT 
CARRIES A COMPLETE TACKLE OUTFIT 


A place for everything, every- 


thing in its place. 


Brown cowhide leather, 
aluminum trays 


Ask Your Dealer or Address 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 
Manufacturers 


226 N. CLINTON ST. CHICAGO 
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ine Top, Cold Rolled, Polished 


COPPER CANS 


Mail Orders shipped at once 
> in wood boxes. Money back 
; if Can does not suit. 








> FREE CIRCULAR 
We Sell Copper 
Tubing, Unions,etc. 
STANDARD METAL WORKS 


6 Beach St., Boston, Mass, 
PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 15 North 10th St. 











OUTDOOR BOOKS 
By WARREN H. MILLER 

For Seven Years Editor of FIELD & STREAM 

CAMP CRAFT. For Beginners........... $1.50 

CAMPING OUT. For Veterans.......... 

RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS. i 


Oe ae” ee ee -50 
THE AMERICAN HUNTING DOG. 

The Only Up-to-Date Dog Book....... 2.50 
CANOEING, SAILING AND MOTOR 

SS | rrr rere rere 2.50 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF HUNTING 

AND FISHING. For Your Kid....... 2.00 
AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND. A 

Practical Training Handbook. 1.00 
THE OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK. 

Facts, Tables and Game Laws......... 1.50 


THE RING-NECKED GRIZZLY. 
Game Hunting in the Rockies......... 

MEDICINE MAN IN THE WOODS, _* 
Pocket Camp Doctor...... 


WARREN H. MILLER, lnterlaken, N. J. 










Send fos sot aie $1 .00 


Circular of other Lures and Pork 


Rind Strips -AJ_, OSS~ A 


1712 COLUMBUS RD. * CLEVE 


OM apiac 


Hand-Made Reels. Jim 
ov. 2-Piece Rods. Baby 
Crab and Other Minnow 


<~ Send for literature « 
Jas. Heddon’ ‘s Sons 









Dowagiac, M 











N RODS: 

meet the demand of critical angling experts 

because their correct taper produces the proper 

action and balance and the necessary power to 

cast a long line with ease and accuracy. 
Send for Circular 


GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 


1245 East Ninth Avenue 
DENVER, COLORADO 


o@ St = 5% 


KENNEBEC CANOES—Safest to Use 

The superiority of the KENNEBEC CANOE 

is due primerily to an ideal—the aim of the 

makers to cre:.te a new and higher standard in 

canoe building. Write for the Free Book today. 
Kennebec Boat and Canoe Co. 

25 RR. Sq., Waterville. Maine, 





























DON’T SMELL SKUNKY 


Remove that offensive odor of Skunks, Civets, 
Mink or Weasel from hands or clothing with 
Deodorizer, easily and cheaply 
made at home; how to prepare 
Skunk’s Oil for market, where to 
sell, etc., all explained in the New 
Griggs Formulas, sent postpaid 
for only $1.00. Guaranteed to 
olease or money back. 


GEO. W. GRIGGS FUR CO.., Goodell, lowa 


WILD TURKEYS 


are hardier, healthier, more beautiful and easier 
to raise than common turkeys, and just as tame. 
Write for prices and full information. 

eee spereriaes. 
JOHNSON & SUN Blabon, N. Dakota 











Tell ’em you saw it in Outdoor Life 


Outdoor Life: January, 1921 





and air. The cities of Continental Europe 
are built in this way, and the desire for the 
conveniences of the city streets keeps the 
population confined to a solid area of five- 
story houses, the last one of which has a 


| blank wall looking out over a field of grain 


in which the hares and partridges are to be 


| seen within a few minutes’ walk of one’s 


residence in a quite large city. The farm- 
ers concentrate in villages also built up 
close, and the valleys between these villages 
are continuous fields under cultivation, with- 


| out buildings or fences, in which the game 


| is abundant. 


| 
| 








Bordering these valleys are 
‘hills not fit for cultivation of crops which 
are covered with small forests, often owned 
by the community near by, which contain 
deer that are rather tame and really not so 
good fun to shoot as the hares. 

Game is much more in evidence in Eng- 
land and in Germany than it is in America. 
One sees hunters in the trains more often 
or walking thru the city streets. The game 
is on the bills of fare in restaurants at a 
fair price and is to be bought at butchers’. 
In small-town hotels, I have seen the car- 
riage houses hung solid with game in win- 
ter, and I have often had it for dinner at 
boarding houses where [ paid only thirty- 
six cents for both dinner and supper. A 
man from Chicago came to one of those 
boarding houses while I was there, and re- 
marked to me as he ate the roast venison, 
that he had pretty good beef in Chicago, 
but he must say that German beef had 
almost a better flavor still. 

Calif. W. S. Davenport. 


The War on the Yellowstone 


The National Parks Association, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., an organization formed for 
the protection of all our national parks and 
monuments, has issued the following warn- 
ing which should be remembered by all 
nature-loving Americans: 

“After forty-eight years of uninterrupted 
national park building, during which 
twenty-four consecutive congresses repeat- 
edly confirmed for all national parks, the 
purpose of complete conservation for which 
Yellowstone National Park was created in 
1872, the last congress nearly passed a bill 
permitting irrigation reservoirs in the F 
River Basin of the Yellowstone, and actually 
passed one creating a Federal Water Power 
Commission with power to lease all public 
waters, including those in national parks 
and monuments. 

“Neither of these bills attracted any at- 
tention during a tempestuous session, and 
neither came to the knowledge of the public 
until nearly the session’s end. A _ hastily 
gathered group of public-spirited associa- 
tions stopped the Falls River irrigation bill 
in the House on May 25th, after it had 
slipped quietly thru the Senate, but did not 
defeat it. It will come up again next 
winter. The water power bill passed both 
houses before we discovered that it applied 
also to national parks and monuments. This 
act must be amended at the coming session 
to exclude these reservations. 

“Meantime a thoroly organized and well 
financed movement was uncovered in Mon- 
tana working thruout the entire Northwest 
for national parks irrigation.” 
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And know the inspiration of a frost-keen forest dawn, 

ii, To you who've dreamed by campfires, with starlight overhead 

il And a moon of potent romance to light your bough-built bed— 

i May we hail you—“Merry Christmas”—while we pause upon life’s trail 
With its ash of rose at sunrise and sundown’s ice blue pale— 

il With the clasp that means “God ‘bless you,” and the eye that levels true 
it To the call—“Good hunting, Brother”—and its echo—“Same to you!” 


t 
I" To you who’ve heard the winding of the hunter’s merry horn, 
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T. N. BuckKINGHAM. 
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The Fishes of North America, by Wm. C. 
Harris; illustrated in colors; $8.00 net; H. 
R. Harris, 58 E. 18th St., Chicago, IIl. 

Here is a collection of prominent game fishes 
of both salt and fresh water, reproduced from 
the original oil portraits in their natural colors. 
These lithographs were originally intended to 
illustrate a $60 Edition de Luxe subscription 
work, The Fishes of North America, by the 
late Wm. C. Harris, but not finished on ac- 
count of the death of the author. Great care 
was used to have the oil portraits true to life 
in both coloration and form and they were 
painted from live specimens taken from their 
native waters all over the country. The litho- 
graphic work is exceptionally fine, from_ fifteen 
to twenty colors being used in reproducing the 
natural tints in each fish. They are mounted 
on heavy embossed cardboard, 14x 22 inches. 
The fresh-water set contains fifteen varieties, 
and the salt-water twelve. They are not only 
valuable to anglers from a scientific standpoint, 
but are handsome and appropriate for deco- 
rating the walls of your dining room or “den.” 


\nimal Ingenuity of Today, by C. A. Ealand, 
M.A.; illustrated; J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

Animal ingenuity covers a wide field, but 
the author seems to have delved into it very 
leeply, covering as he does a description of 
the skill, clever devices and _ stratagems of 
birds, reptiles, insects and other forms of an- 
imal life, their means of subsistence and pro- 
tection. Mr. Ealand is also author of ‘“Ro- 
mance of the Microscope,” “Insects and Man,” 
ete. 





Automatic Pistols, by Capt. Hugh B. C. Pol- 
lard; illustrated; *$2.50; Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, New York. 

This is a simple, standard work for the expert 
or the amateur, on modern automatic pistols 
with full instructions for their use for target 
work or self-defense. All types of military, 
pocket and target automatic pistols are fully 
described. Book also deals with the selection 
and care of arms, ballistic information, etc. 





Motor Boats and Boat Motors, by Victor W. 
Page, M.E.; illustrated; $4; Norman W. 
Henley Pub. Co., New York. ; 
This is a complete handbook for all inter- 

ested in any phase of motor boating, as it con- 

siders all details of modern hulls and marine 
motors, deals exhaustively with boat design 
and construction, design and installation of all 
types of marine engines and gives expert advice 

boat and engine maintenance and repair. 

Not only is boat construction fully treated but 

every needed dimension is given for building 

from complete, yet simple plans and construc- 
tion is considered step by step. 


The Call of the Surf, by Van Campen Heilner 
and Frank Stick; Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y.; illustrated with paintings 
by Frank Stick and photographs by the au- 
thors; 294 pages; net $3. 

Here is a book on surf fishing eminently worth 
while—a book that is more than a how-to vol- 
ume—one that a man will read with bated 
breath, Think of playing a shark for 7% 
hours until you fall exhausted on the _ beach! 
That was Mr. Heilner’s experience. Oh yes, 
you will go to the book for information, but it 
is information entertainingly told. A great 
book.—O. W. S. 

The Idyl of the Split Bamboo, by Dr. George 

Parker “Holden; Stewart & Kidd Co... Cin- 
innati, Ohio; illustrated with many photo- 

graphs and line drawings by the author; 278 

ages; $3 net. 

[hose who are so fortunate as to possess 
Holden’s little book, ‘‘Streamcraft,”’ will de- 
this larger and more imposing volume. 
re are chapters on the “Joys of Angling,” 
“The Angler’s Camp,” worth while and en- 
aining, but it is as a book of information 
n building the split bamboo rod that the 
k is needed. Step by step the talented 
ior takes the reader thru the difficult art of 
ding a split rod. The drawings are very 
ful. I know what I am talking about, for 
uild rods myself.—O. W. S. 


r 


n’ Fishin’, by Dixie Carroll; Stewart & Kidd 
‘o., Cincinnati, Ohio; illustrated with many 
been there” photographs; 350 pages; net, $3. 
Ince again, as he would say, Dixie “puts it 
r.” This is a book for the now-and-then 
erman. Without sequence or coherence, one 
pick it up and read a chapter almost any- 
re. Strange part of it is, when you have 
1 one sketch, for instance, ““To the Musky,” 


you will keep on reading until you have fin- | 
ished the book. Dixie knows fish and fishing, 
all right. In the back is a guide to fishing re- 
sorts in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Pacific North- 
west and Canada. One can but wish sometimes 
that Dixie did not use so much slang, but when 
ten of his books sell to one of the fellow’s who 
try to use good English, what can be said? 
You will enjoy Dixie—O. W. § 


Through the Grand Canyon from Wyoming 
to Mexico, by Ellsworth LL. Kolb; illustrated; 
$5; the Macmillan Co., New York. 

This is one of the most exhilarating books 
of adventure produced in this country. It is 
prefaced by an introduction by Owen Wister, 
and handsomely bound. It is beautifully illus- 
trated with half-tone photos which are in them- 
selves a stirring record of a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Told with a_ simplicity and modesty 
which only serve to enhance the quality of 
suspense, it is a work calculated to fire the im- 
agination and to set the pulses beating more 
quickly. 


The Night Horseman, by Max Brand; 380 
pages; G. P. Putnam Sons, New York; $1.90. 
An English critic said of “The Untamed”: 

“There are in it passages of extraordinary power 
—the whole conception is very bold.” And no 
less bold nor less powerful is its sequel, ‘“‘The 
Night Horseman.” Once again we ride in com- 
pany with “‘Whistlin’ Dan,” the fearless, silent, 
mysterious chap’ who shares the instincts of 
wild things, and once again we engage with 
him in his desperate adventures, hair-breadth 
escapes, and whirlwind triumphs. A novel thrill- 
ing in its reality, which will not be put down 
by lovers of exciting fiction. 


The Leopard Prince, by Nathan Gallizier; 407 
pages; $2; illustrated; the Page Co., Boston. 
A Romance of Venice, the Queen of the Adri- 

atic, in the fourteenth centufy, of which the 

central figure is a noble Venetian, the Prince 
of Lepanto, Zuan Castello, known as the Leop- 
ard .Prince from his coat of arms, a dramatic 
and dashing hero who combats the conspiracy 
headed by Lucio Strozzi to betray Venice to 
the Ban of Bosnia and Louis of Hungary. The 

“eternal triangle” is complete with the two 

heroines. 





American Boys’ Handy Book of Camp-Lore 
and Woodcraft, by Dan Beard; 270 pages; 
illustrated; $3 net; J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

Beginning with the making of many kinds 
of campfires, with or without matches, the au 
thor covers intricacies of woodcraft which will 
delight the lover of life in the outdoors, be he 
young or old. Dan Beard knows how to do 
things, The chapter on chopping will prove a 
revelation. 

Intimate Golf Talks, by Elon Jessup; 240 pages; 
illustrated; $3; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 

ork. 

When john D. Dunn was head of the great 
Wanamaker indoor golf school, Mr. Jessup came 
to interview and remained to play. In his in- 
troduction he says: ‘These talks are more than 
interviews—they are the direct results of actual 
situations. I was the average golf duffer bur- 
dened with more than the average number of 
golfing faults, The ghost of this same duffer, 
club in hand, stalks thru the following pages.” 











Our Rifles, 1800 to 1920, by Charles Winthrop 
Sawyer; $4.50 net; 410 pages; illustrated; 
The’ Cornhill Co., Boston. 

The sportsman can here compare his rifle 
with all other modern rifles that we Americans 
use. He is given directions for handicraft and 
mental work of absorbing interest. In the 
service, officers and men find here all that sort 
of information about our past and present mil- 
itary rifles. Especially valuable also are the 
data upon the present arms of foreign powers, | 
and the lines of development probable within 
a few years. 





Chatterbox for 1921; 316 pages; liberally illus- | 
trated; illuminuated board covers, $1.80; 
cloth, $2.50; The Page Co., Boston. | 
For more than half a century the annual ap- | 

pearance of “Chatterbox” has been a real event 

in the land of juvenile delight, and this year | 
the book is better, if possible, than ever before. 

Stories of adventure are interspersed with | 

charming verse, bits of interesting and valuable 

information, suggestions of things to do por 
hundreds of illustraitons—stories for boys and | 
stories for girls, big and little, that will furnish | 
happy recreation for hours at a time. 
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Goin’ Fishin’ 

By DIXIE CARROLL, Author of 

“Lake & Stream Game Fishing” and 

“Fishing Tackle and Kits.” Introduc- 

tion by Maj. Gen, Leonard Wood. 
Fishing facts of the utmost interest to 
all lovers of the outdoors. Many illus- 
trations from photographs, Colored Cov- 
ered Jacket. 

Large 12mo. Silk Cloth. Net, $3.00 

The Idyl of the Split-Bamboo 

By Dr. GEO. PARKER HOLDEN, 

Author of “Streamcraft; An Angling 

Manual.” With Foreword by Dr. 

Henry van Dyke. 
A valuable addition to the practical lit- 
erature of angling. Elaborately illus- 
trated, including decorative title-page by 
Louis Rhead. 

12mo. Handsomely Bound. Net, $3.00 

Casting Tackle and Methods 

By O. W. SMITH, Fishing Editor of 

“Outdoor Life” and author of ‘“lrout 


Lore. 
Valuable to the old-timer and tyro alike. 
Elaborately illustrated. Colored Cover 
Jacket. 


Large 12mo. Silk Cloth. Net, $3.00 
Send for complete catalogue Free 


Stewart & Kidd Co. Gone 
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* Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
atch Fis other fur-bearing animals 
3 in large numbers, with the 
New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
eitches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Madein 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
of fish. J. F.Gregory, Dept, 205, Lebanon, Mo. 








| BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 
Mailed Free to 
any address by H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 


the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 














[NOTICE  BUNTERS AND 


Send us your deer heads and we will mount them on our new 
improved Papier Mache Forms which are made from the 
natural skulls. We carry a full line of Papier Mache Head 
Forms and Open Mouth Animal Skulls for Rugs. We also 
do all kinds of Taxidermy Work. Send for catalog and prices 


AURAND & SWIHART 
Taxidermists and Papier Mache Specialists 


118 Pearl Street. JACKSON, MICHIGAN » 
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HUNTERS AND 








** WILD RICE-- 





BRINGS rAeDUCKS 


NOW is the time to plant 
Wild Rice in the South. For 
spring planting in the North, 
order now and avid possible dis 
appoiatment. Germination guarau 
teed. Write 

ClydeR. To-rall, Nont R718. Osh'osh, W's. 
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ANDERSCH 


BROS. 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


c PAYS 
~ 10% TO 50% 


FURS 


Hides, Pelts and Tallow than you can get sell- 
ing at home. We charge No Commission. Check 
for 100% value sent at once. Write today for 
our latest price list and particulars of our 


HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 


$10,000. Book, 450 pages, leather bound, 
illustrating all Fur Animals. Tells all about 
Trappers’ Sec- 
rets, Dacoys, 
Traps, Game 
Laws, How to 
Raise Skunk, Fox, 
Mink. Price $2.00 
—to our customers, 
$1.50. It’s aregular 
encyclopedia and 













































HIDES TANNED INTO 
ROBES, $2.50 to $10.00 





















should be in the 
tue Furs, Buy’ Fox | hands of every tra 
and Wolf Poison also De- aon olarame 
coy of use Weare the @ fon’t sell a single 


largest Hide and Fur 
House in the N. W. Estl, 
over 25 years. 


skin until you getour 
ices. Write TO- 
AY. Address— 


ANDERSCH BROTHERS 
Dept. G4 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 













and made into 
scarfs, muffs, 
coats, etc. 


Your personal satis- 
faction and pride in 
garments made from 
furs you trap, is only 
offset by the greater 
pride of the one who re- 
ceivesthem. Inaddition 
you get better furs than 
you can buy ready made 
and also save 30 to 50%. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


which gives free information and 
latest style suggestions. It also gives 
valuable facts about furs and prices 
for making men’s furs, robes, rugs 
and taxidermy work. Send today 
for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & CO. 


The Old Reliable Fur House 
28 So. Ist St. Marshalltown, lowa. 


Work 
Guaranteed 














Modern Work 
On North 
American 

Game 


EA Lockwoo 


- Game Head Specialist 
’ Studio: Millbrae,Cal. 


(Millbrae is Express Office and 
Post Office just south of San Fran- 
cisco city limits on State Highway) 
























IN THE FUR FIELD 


22), fo) Sl om @ ao Oe - > 


by 
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A.R. HARDING - 

















Climatic Conditions Relative to Fur 


FUR growth is intimately related to cli- 

mate. A long, cold season and at least 
a moderate rainfall are important. Hot sum- 
mers are not detrimental, if short, and fol- 
lowed by a season of frosty weather during 
which animals renew their coats. Dry winds 
tend to make fur harsh, and excessive sun- 
shine fades it, according to those connected 
with the Bureau of Biological Survey. 

As a rule, furs caught in Northern locali- 
ties are not only superior in fur growth, but 
pelt is also thicker and tougher. Roughly, 
the dividing line between the thick-pelted 
fur animal and the thin, is a line west from 
Baltimore, Md., to Cincinnati, O., thence 
northwest to Peoria, Ill., thence southwest 
to St. Joseph, Mo., thence west to Denver, 
Colo., thence northwest to Granger, Wyo., 
Pocatello and Boise City, Idaho, thence west 
thru Northern Oregon to the Pacific. 

Manufacturers of furs say that about 39 
degrees north latitude in the East, 40 de- 
grees central and 45 degrees or even far- 
ther north in the West is the line between 
the heavy and light pelts. The altitude 
evidently has something to do with this as 
the “thick” and “thin” varies from say 
about 39 to 45 degrees, depending largely 
upon whether lowlands, highlands or moun- 
tains. 

Many trappers and others do not seem to 
realize that it is not alone the quality of 
Southern-caught furs that keeps price so 
much less than paid for Northern, but the 
pelts being thinner require more care in 
tanning and manufacturing. Southern furs, 
when tanned and manufactured, have not 
the wearing or lasting qualities, as climate 
is not severe enough to produce, as a rule, 
either a thick hide or fur growth. 

For some reason, muskrat and mink 
caught south of Central Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio, are known to tanners and fur dress- 
ers as “soft.” Such pelts produce thin 
leather and tear easily. Muskrat from about 
same latitude from New Jersey hold up in 
quality of fur and pelt with those caught 
farther north. Wolf of Southern Kansas, 
Colorado and Nevada are better than most 
others furs from those states. 

The raccoon of the North, as a rule, are 
larger than those of the South. They are 
also darker and owing to the colder climate 
have much heavier coats. The hide or pelt 
is also much thicker, heavier and stronger. 
There are exceptions, however, for in West- 
ern Oklahoma and the Panhandle of Texas 
are coon as large and hide as thick as the 
best, but color is not so dark. Size and 
color considered, the coon of Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota and other Northwestern 
states are second to none. 

Mink of the Northeast (Northern Maine, 
New Brunswick, Eastern Canada), Lake Su- 
perior and Rocky Mountain regions are 
smaller and darker than those of most other 
localities. Largest mink are found in the 
prairie districts east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains of Southern Canada and Northern 
United States, but mostly pale and coarse 
furred. 


Altitude may not be the cause for fine fur 
as much as cold weather. Again, what pro 
duces finest fur on mink evidently does not 
on coon. Why? Because we find as good 
coon pelts—large, heavy furred and dark— 
in Nebraska, Iowa, Dakotas, but the mink 
of those state, while large, are mostly pale 
and coarse. In the mountainous and hilly 
sections of Missouri and Arkansas the mink 
are smaller, but darker, while farther south 
in the lowlands of Louisiana and Texas 
mink are large, but pale and quite coarse. 

Louisiana and Texas otter will average as 
large as those from any part of North 
America, but are not so valuable—fur 
coarser. On the other hand, the muskrat 
are very small, fur short, and worth only 
one-third to one-half as much as best section 
muskrat. Most of the pelts are thick enough, 
but fur is very poor. Small and thin-pelted 
muskrat also come from: parts of the North. 
west which, some think, is either from in- 
sufficient food or alkali in the water. 

Skunk in the North are both larger and 
better furred than those in the South. The 
food supply for this animal in the South is 
surely as plentiful as in the North.  Evi- 
dently nature realizes that it takes a thicker 
pelt and a denser fur growth to carry the 
animal thru the northern winter. Hence a 
larger and better pelt. 

What about color? I believe that “shades” 
or colors are influenced to considerable ex- 
tent by climatic conditions—temperature. 
moisture, sun, wind, etc. 

It does not seem to be generally realized 
that the surroundings of most fur animals 
has a good deal to do with the color of the 
fur and hair. Beaver, otter, mink and musk- 
rat are dark or light colored, according: to 
the water they live in. Clear, cold water 
lakes and streams produce furs of a deep 
glossy black, while muddy lakes and streams 
hay the other hand—furnish light colored 
ur. 

Another peculiar fact in relation to deep. 
cold water lakes of the North, is that, while 
the furs are of the finest quality, they are 
much smaller than those caught in brown 
or muddy water. Muskat living in clear 
waters are about two-thirds the size of those 
trapped in grassy, sluggish rivers, and it is 
the same with mink. This rule holds good 
also with land animals, such as marten. 
for those living in and resorting to black 
spruce timber are invariably dark colored. 
while those living in mixed pine, birch and 
balsam are larger and of lighter color. 

Skunk in some localities are of a much 
blacker black than elsewhere. This is per- 
haps due to right climatic conditions as 
well as food and character of the ground 
in which they live. The guard hairs on 
such skins are so black that they shine or 
“sheen” during the early winter month: 
when the fur is at its best. 

What about quality? The most valuable 
fox, whether black, silver, cross, or the ‘cs 
valuable red, are from the coldest sections— 
mostly from Canada. On the other hand, 
the most valuable muskrat pelts are n0! 
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from Canada, but from localities as far 
south as Northern Missouri and Ohio. Why? 
If cold weather produces best fox pelts, why 
not muskrat as well? 

The opossum is a Southern animal and 
west of the Mississippi River are most plen- 
tiful in Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, but the largest and thickest pelts 
come from farther north, as a rule, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, etc. Most opossum are fairly 
white, but some from the South have dark 
fur, especially the guard hairs and ends 
of fur proper. 

Just why certain sections produce differ- 
ent colors, sizes, etc., is hard to explain. 


along the salt water beach on rotten fish 
or whatever food they can get. 

Prime mink caught on salt water do not 
dress, blend or dye well, and soon fade out 
to a “ratty red.” Such furs will not bring 
in market to exceed two-thirds as much as 
the same size and colored mink caught in 
the interior or along cold, fresh waters. 
South of the Twin Cities muskrat are worth 
the same as Wisconsin and Southeastern 
Iowa, while those caught north and west of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul are thin pelted 
and worth less. The reason for this no one 
seems to be able to satisfactorily explain. 
Evidently it is food, or lack of food, or 

















ISAAC CROFUT OF NEVADA AND THREE 


With some animals both the climate and 
food have something to do with the color 
and density of fur, but not with all. As 
already shown, muskrat from central sec- 
tions are worth more than from the North 

fur may not be as fine but pelt is heavier 
and better for tanning. 

Fur Buyers’ Guide, which devotes a chap- 
ter to “Size, Color, Quality,” says: “The 
Cascade or Coast Range of mountains ex- 
tends 2,000 miles north and south from 
California to Alaska. The- climate west of 
this range from California to Alaska, is mild 
and moist; flowers bloom nine months of 
the year and it rains for five months during 
the winter or wet season. East of this range 
of mountains, in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia, it is cold and 
dry for seven months of the year; besides 
the altitude is from 2,000 to 10,000 feet. 
Does it stand to reason that skins caught 
on the west or Pacific Coast side, in any 
of the states named, are worth as much as 
skins caught on the east side of the Coast 
Range of mountains? Arkansas and Texas 
furs are often superior to those caught along 
he salt water coast of Oregon and Wash- 
gton or Vancouver Island, British Colum- 

Skins caught along the coast of Alaska 
and on the islands of Southeastern Alaska, 
e not worth any more than furs caught in 
orthern California.” 

The largest and poorest red fox in the 
ld are caught on Kodiak Island, Alaska, 
= best and largest not selling for more 
an one-half as much as the same size red 
x caught in the interior of Alaska. A 
ver fox caught on Kodiak Island is worth 
out as much as a good coyote and does 
t look much better. Some of the reasons 
iy the fur is so poor on that island are: 
‘e island lies in the warm, Japan current; 
‘ld animals of the: island live and feed 
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POISONED COYOTES 


something in the water that causes the thin 
pelts. Skunk caught in 
large and heavy pelts, while south where 
the rats are some better, 
smaller and pelts thinner. 


The season that the furs of the various | 


fur-bearers “prime up” varies. Marten and 
skunk are the first to prime up in the fall, 
followed by raccoon, fisher, mink and fox. 


Bear, of the land animals, is the latest to | 
become prime, but remains in good condi- | 
Otter, | 


tion, in the North, until early June. 
beaver and muskrat do not become fully 
prime—at their best—until spring. 

As already mentioned, the general im- 
pression is that the colder the weather and 
the longer the same continues, the better 
the fur. This is true to a certain extent 
only. True fur-bearing animals in the more 
northern sections, as a rule, are better furred 
than those to the south. In the North such 
animals as fox, lynx, cat, marten, wolves 
and ermine pay but little attention to the 
weather, but travel pretty much the same 
at all times. Beaver have a supply of food 
laid up. Otter and muskrat work under 
the ice more or less at all times. 

What about fur bearers that as a rule, 
where not too cold—say central sections— 
continue active most of the year? These 
animals, if the weather is warm, move when 
hungry, which may mean every night. In 
this section cold spells generally last but a 


this section are | 


the skunk are | 





|S Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
| § 64N Elwood Bldg. 


few days or a week. Occasionally long, cold | 


spells occur when these animals do not stir, 
but when they do come out, are poor in 
flesh and the fur shows signs of deteriora- 
tion. These animals, not being accustomed 
to long fasting, soon show the effects. After 
a long, cold winter, skunk, coon and opos- 
sum furs become faded, rubbed and lose 
the luster (bright color) much sooner than 
during a more moderate winter. A. R. H. 
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Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 
ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 
oune: heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 

an all kinds of furs and skins and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home} We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 
guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 


Latest methods, Over fifty-five thousand 
uates, 








Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 


A new, splendid art, 
extremely interesting and 
fascinati Men, women 
come enthusi- 

Send today 
for free Aa illustrated 
book, see for yourself 
: what taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mail, ag your spare 
time. am quickly. 
ousoon know Taxidermy 
and bearn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Youcan 
decorate your home, 
or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time, You will 
hugely enjoy every mo- 

- Expert Ment you give to the art 
ner and Pres.of Of taxidermy. Thous- 
lof Taxidermy ands and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 
fo. gad intra sans Opie, threg dec heads, four equir~ 


woud ba t, jake $. ; dollars for my knowledge of 
Photos of Mounted 


Specimens and also 


the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 

short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 

Don’t delay, but act now before the free 
ks are exhausted. 


MM. he You can earn 
ake Money ¥ 2:5 fn 
your spare time, or go into it as o pabeaeh ont 
in rotessh 
make from $2, 060 to $000 000 per year. Ble dem and and 
few taxidermists. ‘he’ is something new, something 
worth your while. Write Today for full ‘particulars 
= the ae, Sise Beste. — os 
ror bu it - You wi 
with the free free books, . 


























Beautiful book 


showing dozens of 


nm ora let- 
delighted 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 


64N Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 


t=== Free Book Coupon == 








Omaha, Neb. 
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Quick and satisfactory results are assured if 
you mention Outdoor Life when writing to ad- 
vertisers. 
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Prof. Stainsky 


of national reputa- 


Medals award- 
ed at Paris, 
Chicago and 








tion, formerly Chi- St. Louis 
cago’sPremierTax- wane Tee 
idermist. To be 

sure yourraregame 

specimens are 


pore true to 
ife, they should be 
mounted by Prof. 
Stainsky origi- 
nator of plastic art in 
taxidermy—theonly 
correct way of preserv- 
ing the lifelike appear- 
ance of your trophies. 
All your trophies will 
become mounted 
permanent if preserved 
by his art, All work 
strictly guaranteed. 
We have numerous 
letters from the world’s 
greatest hunters, ex- 
pressing ap preciation 
for the perfect work he 
has done for them. 


Write for prices. 

Established 1874 

Stainsky Fur * 
Taxidermy Comp>- 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Your Fur Skins 
Tanned and Dressed 


Ladies’ and men’s fur coats, 

scarfs, muffs, fur rugs, etc., 

made to order from your own 

catch orfrom furs you buy cheap 

fromtrappers costmuchlessthanthe 

same articles purchased ready made, 
Mountings 

Besides operating the largest fur tan- 

ning, and dressing plant in the west, 

we have devoted a life time to the art 


of taxidermy. 
FREE 


Two Art 

Catalogs 
Ourfurcatalogshowsstyles of furs, cost 
of tanning, dressing, etc. Our catalog 
of Mountings witha Field Guide and Re- 
cord of North American Big Game is 
richly illustrated. It will charm you. 
Send for either or both catalogs today. 


JON AS BROS., Taxidermists 


and Furriers 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


ranch Livingston, Mont. 








Do You Know 


that you can have your work done 
right here in the West by up-to-date 
experts in this line, where you don’t 
have to be afraid of having your fine 
specimens or furs spoiled. 


We do anything in Taxidermy and Furs. 
We also guarantee A-1 work. 


M. R. MOHR 
Expert 
TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER 


2 Bernard St. S., Spokane, Wash. 











Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


“‘More Game!”’ 








R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 








Seventh National Game Confer- 
ence 


On January 24 and 25, 1921, the Seventh 
National Game Conference of the American 
Game Protective Association will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. The program 
will consist of talks by prominent con er ation- 
ists and wild life motion pictures will be shown. 
The conference will be concluded by a banquet 
in the grand ballroom. ‘These meetings are at- 
tended by sportsmen and game officials from 
every section of the United States, and all im- 
portant matters pertaining to the protection of 
fish and game are discussed in open fmeeting. 
Full particulars can be obtained by addressing 
the association at 233 Broadway, New York 
City. All interested are most cordially invited 
to attend. 





Wonderful Results of Game Con- 
servation in Pennsylvania 


Was anyone, anywhere, prepared for such 
amazing evidence of the splendid results of sci- 
entific and sensible game conservation as is 
contained in the recent report of the State 
Game Commissioner of Pennsylvania, John M. 
Phillips, to which the issues of the Bulletin of 
the American Game Protective Association, 
published in all the leading outdoor magazines, 
have called attention? 

As the statements of the Bulletin accurately 
comment, twenty-five years ago Pennsylvania 
was considered practically a gameless state. It 
was commonly said to be “shot out.’”’ And yet 
in last year’s open season there were shot in 
the forests and mountains of the same state not 
less than 3,000 buck deer—and plenty of deer 
left at that. Not only this, but the same au- 
thority reports that the deer have been made 
so abundant by the state’s policy and methods 
of game conservation that this year’s hunting 
season will give the fortunate hunters of Penn- 
sylvania opportunity to bag 4,000 bucks—and 
that without reducing the number needed to 
maintain the annual increase a a corresponding 
figure, 

And this in Pennsylvania, the state that 
many Americans consider as practically given 
over to coal mines and oil wells and steel mills 
and huge smoky cities. Talk about ‘‘wild life 
near home’—some of our sportsmen who think 
that game is only to be found nowadays in the 
remoter recesses of the Rockies or in Alaska, 
and that none but long and expensive hunting 
trips will put one within shot of our remaining 
big game, had better change their plans and 
turn their attenion to maps and time-tables of 
Pennsylvania instead. 

Not deer only, but note this, sportsmen, 472 
black bears were killed in the same state in the 
same season last year. Our personal hunting 
trips of the last thirty-five years have covered 
not less than ten states of the West and Middle 
West, from Lake Superior to the Ozark Moun- 
tains and from Lake Michigan to Puget Sound; 
and in all that time we have been hoping for a 
shot at a bear, and while we have now and 
then been on their trail, yet we have never seen 
one alive and wild and “on his native heath” 
except in the Yellowstone Park, and there we 
couldn’t shoot. And yet those fellows back east 
in Pennsylvania went out last season and bagged 
472 of them. Do they grow ’em, we wonder? 
They'll be invading Pittsburgh, Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia next thing we hear; and the “tired 
business men” of Chicago and New York, mak- 
ing their periodical rush trips between their re- 
spective cities, will be taking their rifles out on 
the observation platforms of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s trains for a chance shot along the 
Horseshoe Curve, as west-bound tourists used 
to expect—and sometimes have—a shot at buf- 
falo along the Santa Fe line in the old days. 

Well may the American Game Protective As- 
sociation assert with visible pride that ‘today 
the gunners of Pennsylvania are furnished a 
brand of sport that can be equaled in few 
states in the Union.” We should think so! 
Three thousand buck last year, 4,000 this year, 
close to 500 bears last season and goodness only 
knows how many this year! Well done, good 
and faithful servants of the brotherhood of 
American sportsmen, you gentlemen of the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Game Commissioners! Would 
that forty-seven other states of the Union had 
your kind of men, and your kind of supporters, 
on the same job! Your work is among the 
best and biggest news that the sportsmen of 
America have had in many a year—may the 


rest of us have the patriotism, the common 
sense and the good sportsmanship to follow in 
your train! 


A Federal Hunting License 


Draining projects are under way in almost 
every section of the country where there are 
marshes to drain. Marshes are being convert- 
ed into farm lands. The price per acre of such 
territory is on the increase, If we are to have 
any permanent public shooting grounds, the 
time to acquire them is now. if we are to 
furnish the hordes of migratory waterfowl places 
of refuge where they may tarry and feed dur- 
™", their migration, we must not delay. 

Jp to the present time philantrophic indi- 
viduals, the states and the federal government, 
have provided refuges. There is no more state- 
owned or government property available for this 
purpose, and it would probably be impossible 
to secure money to purchase game refuges and 
ublic shooting grounds by direct appropriation 
rom congress. 

A federal hunting license solves the problem. 
Surely no man who hunts migratory game birds 
would balk at paying 50 cents a year, the money 
to go into a special fund to insure his sport. 
The American Game Protective Association has 
pledged itself to exert every effort to put such 
a law thru congress. At the present time a bill 
providing for such a license has been drawn and 
will be presented at the next congress, and the 
support of every American sportsman is needed 
to see that it becomes a law. 

It has been estimated that there are 7,000,000 
gunners in the United States today. We believe 
that the greater portion of these men hunt mi- 
gratory game birds, They may not all hun? 
waterfowl, but every woodcock shooter, every 
man who hunts mourning doves, the sportsman 
who goes out once or twice a season for rail, 
the jack-snipe shooter and the man who shoots 
yellow-legs and plover along the beaches must 
have a federal license. No one will be exempt. 

If there are 7,000,000 sportsmen in the Unt. 
ed States, a very conservative estimate would 
be that 4,000,000 would take out a _ federal 
license to hunt migratory game birds. At 50 
cents a license this would net $2,000,000. 
law would provide that this money could be 
used for no other purpose than heretofore speci- 
fied, namely, the better enforcement of the fed- 
eral game laws and the purchasing of suitable 
marshes for public shooting grounds and refu- 
ges. With this much money available each year, 
the government would be able to acquire large 
tracts of marsh land for refuges and public 
shooting grounds, and the question of preser- 
vation of our migratory game birds and the 
sport of hunting them will be settled for all 
time to come. 








Hungarian Partridge in Alberta 


Attempts have been made to establish Euro- 
pean gray-legged, commonly called Hungarian, 
partridge in many different sections of the 
United States. These attempts have generally 
resulted in complete failure. In some instances 
the birds have held their own for a time and 
slight increases have been noted, but we have 
never heard of any section where they have 
become well enough established to consider the 
experiment an entire success from the stand 
point of the shooter. 

Experiments made in Canada have shown far 
better results. We are in receipt of a letter 
from Fred Green of Calgary, part of which is 
as follows: 

“The Alberta Fish and Game Association of 
Calgary started the importation of foreign gam: 
birds in the year 1908, and in all has liberate’ 
about 195 pairs of Hungarian partridge. These 
birds were liberated about five miles apart i 
five and ten-pair lots in a circle approximate): 
twenty-five miles in diameter. 

“The results which have been attained are 
far beyond our fondest dreams. These birds 
have multiplied and spread out so that they are 
now found in all directions from Calary. Some 
have been noted as far as 175 miles from t'¢ 
nearest point where any birds were liberated. 

“We have found this bird, which weig"s 
about thirteen ounces, very prolific, fast ©n 
the wing, and a splendid bird for dog wok 
It prefers the farming communities and is :"- 
variably found on plowed fields and stubble. ! 
think I am well within the limits of the truth 
when I say that there are more Hungar 10 
partridges in Alberta today than there «re 
prairie chickens.” 


As Alberta has long been noted for ‘et 
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prairie-chicken shooting, these European birds 
must surely be firmly established. The fact 
that they have thrived in Canada, where they 
have generally proved a failure in he United 
States, leads us to believe that a study should 
be made of the conditions under which the birds 
have succeeded in Alberta. These European 
partridge are a valuable addition to the game 
resources of any section, as they are prolific and 
hardy, and it is possible that they may yet 
furnish real shooting in northern states. 


Pheasant Added to Maryland’s 
List of Game Birds 


Recently Maryland established a state game 
farm for the rearing of ring-necked pheasants. 
E. Lee LeCompte, State Game Warden, has 
written the association that they have had 
wonderful success, having reared and liberated 
several thousand birds in suitable coveys thru- 
out the state. The laws of Maryland at the 
present time prohibit the killing of the female 
pheasant, and with the co-operation of the 
sportsmen there should be no difficulty in es- 
tablishing these birds permanently in that state. 

At no time does this association advocate 
the introduction of the pheasant in competition 
or in place of our native game birds. We be- 
lieve that our quail and grouse are superior to 
the pheasant as game birds, but where condi- 
tions are such that these birds can no longer 
live, the pheasant has proved the best substi- 
tute. 








A Good Showing 


The state of New jersey is to be congrat- 
ulated on the showing made by the Board of 
Fish and Game Commissioners which recently 
published a complete statement of its work dur- 
ing the fiscal year of 1919-20. The commercial 
value of game propagated and released in New 
Jersey, as shown by this statement, is $51,311.50. 
This includes pheasants, deer, rabbits and wild 
turkey. The commercial value of fish planted 
from the state fish hatcheries during the fiscal 
year of 1919-20 is $49,306.01. 

In both fish and game the state showed a 
large increase over the preceding year. New 
Jersey furnishes her sportsmen with good shoot- 
ing and fishing and it is certainly encouraging 
to other states to consider what has been done 
in New Jersey. With New York City on one 
side and Philadelphia on the other, it is surely 
a problem to keep covers from being depleted 
and streams from being fished out. 


Brown and Brook Trout 


Do brown and brook trout do well in the 
same water? Frequently we meet a sportsman 
who is firmly convinced that the introduction 
of the brown trout in Eastern streams has 
proved detrimental to the native or brook trout. 
Again, we hear the individual angler express 
his firm conviction that this is not the case, 
but that on the contrary the two species do 
well in the same waters, 

We have put this question to a half dozen 
or more of the most prominent fish culturists 
in the United States and again meet with a 
divided opinion. The United States Bureau of 
Fisheries does not advocate the stocking of 
streams with the European brown trout, as they 
contend the brook trout is better adapted to 
American trout streams and, on the whole, will 
give much better results and offer more real 
pleasure to the sportsmen catching them than 
will the brown trout, which is considered vora- 
cious and very detrimental to all other species. 

Others explain that all trout are cannibalistic 
in their nature and that the large fish of any 
species will not only devour the small fish of 
other species, but will also eat their own kind, 
and that where waters are suitable for brook 
trout, the brown trout will not prove detri- 
mental; while on the other hand, the brown 
trout will thrive in many waters too warm for 
ur native trout. 

One authority writes us that brown and brook 
trout do well in the same water, just as the 
ion and the lamb do well in the same pen, and 
that many of the natural brook trout streams of 
the East have been ruined by the introduction 

the European brown trout. All trout are 
annibals and possibly the brook trout are just 
‘1S cannibalistic as the brown trout of the same 
ze, but the German species is true to type and 
<rows much larger and more rapidly and is 
nquestionably very destructive to the native 
rook trout. 

This gentleman continues with the statement 
iat, while he is opposed to planting the Ger- 
ian brown in our native brook-trout waters, 
e strongly endorses introducing these fish into 
vaters that are not suited for our native fish 
ind where the Europeans will thrive and fur- 
ish sport and food. 


Do Tame Pigeons Alight in Trees? 


Recently we read a long account of a very 
emarkable fact wherein a dometsic pigeon had 
lighted in a tree. Authorities had been con- 
ilted on this question and were uniform in 
eir belief that this was a most unusual hap- 
ening. One scientist explained the phenom- 
non as an outcropping of the primal instinct 











of the bird, which had lain dormant for the 
many years since its ancestors nested in trees. 

We are of the opinion that wherever a pigeon 
loft, inhabited by a large number of birds, is 
surrounded by large trees, the young birds wil) 
always alight in these trees and in some cases 


the old birds will do likewise, lighting only on | 


the larger limbs, where they often spend much 
time on hot summer days. In rural districts we 
have seen boxes put up on the trunks of large 
trees for domestic pigeons to nest in. Wherever 
this is done the birds always spend much time 
on the heavy limbs of the tree above their 
nests. While ordinarily it is unusual for them 
to alight in trees, we have witnessed it so often 
that we fail to find anything remarkable in it. 


Sportsmen | Furnish Own Game 


Becoming discouraged with local game con- 
ditions, the sportsmen of Broome County, New 
York, formed an organization for the purpose 
of bettering their sport. The idea was ad- 
vanced that they start a game farm of their 
own. Immediately these men were busy to put 
the thought into operation. 

The New York State Conservation Commis- 
sion agreed to furnish them gratis all the 
pheasant eggs they could successfully handle. 
Subscriptions were solicited to take care of the 
necessary expense. Twenty acres of land were 
leased. Coops were built similar to those used 
on the New York game farms. Domestic hens 
were secured to hatch the eggs and a game- 
keeper was employed for ninety days. Five 
thousand eggs were furnished them by the state. 
EKighty-five per cent of these eggs hatched, and 
in a recent letter from the Broome County Club 
we learned that 2,280 birds had been released 
and they were still holding a large number 
which would be liberated later. 

It is perfectly evident that Broome County 
will have good pheasant shooting in the very 
near future. If this association continues to 
produce a like number of birds for several years, 
Broome County will become famous as the 
greatest pheasant shooting territory in America. 

What one association has done others can do. 
We are of he opinion that other states having 
a game farm will be glad to furnish eggs with- 
out charge to associations which will adopt the 
methods of the Broome County Association. 
This plan of a ninety-day game farm eliminates 
most of the difficulties the game farmer has to 
contend with, The breeding stock is wintered 
and fertile eggs are furnished them by the state. 
Their duties are simply to hatch the eggs and 
release the birds when able to care for them- 
selves. The expense in doing this is slight and 
should not prove a stumbling block for any 
live organization. 

The American Game Protective Association 
would be pleased to receive inquiries from any 
sportsmen’s association contemplating the es- 
tablishment of a ninety-day game farm. 


Hand-Caught Woodcock 


Did you ever hear of anyone catching a good 
live, perfectly healthy woodcock with his hands 
without the aid of any artificial device? We 
recently heard of a gunner out woodcock shoot- 
ing who performed this feat. He and his com- 
panion were coming down thru an alder swamp. 
This swamp was crossed by an old road. On 
reaching the road, the gunner found his setter 
on point right at the edge of the alders. The 
position of the dog indicated that the bird was 
in the road. 

Careful scrutiny revealed the woodcock 
crouched upon a stone. So complete was his 
protective coloration that he would never have 
been noticed unless the eye was focused di- 
rectly upon him. Calling his companion to see 
the bird, this sportsman suggested that it might 
be possible to catch the woodcock by crouch- 
ing and advancing the elbow toward the bird, 
swinging the forearm quickly around after the 
method familiar to all sportsmen who have 
used it in catching frogs for bait. 

With one man ready to shoot in case the 
bird flushed, the other crouched and, slowly ad- 
vancing his elbow toward the bird, made a 
uick grab and caught it without injuring it in 
the least. Once having the bird in hand, he 
realized that technically he was a law-breaker, 
for Regulation 3 of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act says: “The migratory game birds in Regu- 
lation 4 hereof may be taken during the open 
season with a gun only * * * fired from the 
shoulder.”’ 

The only real sportsmanlike thing to do was 
to release the bird and give him another chance. 
This was done, and he demonstrated that he 
was perfectly able to take care of himself 


Woodcock Flight Unusually Late 


Up to the time this note was written, October 
28, 1920, very few, if any, flight woodcock have 
moved south thru New York state. The weather 
has been unusually mild, and this no doubt 
accounts for their late apearance. 

John B. Burnham says that the native birds 
are still abundant in the Adirondacks and that 
so far he has not seen any specimens that he 
would call flight birds. The flight birds are 
never as fat as the native birds and are always 
much more alert and quicker to rise. 
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Kennel Queries 


I have recently become the owner of a bull 
terrier three years old whose ears have never 
been trimmed, His ears lie back along his 
head and to my mind completely spoil the ap- 
pearance of an otherwise extremely good-looking 
dog. Could his appearance be improved (at 
this age) by trimming the ears?—T. IL. Ginn, 
M.D., Goldsboro, N. C. 

Answer.—We have your letter of the 17th 
and will say that if the ears of your dog were 
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skillfully cropped, it would undoubtedly give 
his head more style, but at his age we would 
only advise having it done by an experienced 
person. eat Be 

Will you please describe to me, a _ regular 
subscriber to your excellent magazine, the 
symptoms of tapeworm in a dog? I have an 


Airedale about two years old, always in excel- 
lent health and spirits and full of action, but 
notice he passes small worms or pieces about 


Y%-inch long and probably %-inch or %-inch 
wide, light pink or white in color, and flat. 
Have used vermifuge, but the trouble always 


reappears and the dog has a great appetite at 


all times. I cannot determine whether these are 
sections of tapeworm or independent and indi- 
vidual worms. Your advice will be greatly ap- 


preciated.—A. B. Bell, Tacoma, Wash. 
Answer.—Primary or independent symptoms, 
sections of worm passing with excretia; sec- 
ondary symptoms, harsh coat, ravenous appe- 
tite, low in flesh, dragging hindquarters on 
ground. Your dog evidently has a tapeworm, 
and we recommend that you give him nothing 
to eat for twenty-four hours, then administer 
forty grains of freshly-powdered areca nut and 
three minims of oil of male fern in a capsule; 





follow in one-half hour with one ounce of castor 
oil.—_W. C. C. 
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Coursing Dogs 


Editor Kennel Department:—In your com- 
ment on my article in the November issue you 
assume that in my article on “British Stag 
Hounds” I mean “Scottish deer hounds.” Not 
in a million years. I mean what I say, “British 
stag hounds,” a breed now practically extinct 
in England and only preserved by a few careful 
breeders in America and Canada. ‘The correct 
name for this dog as per all registrations is as 
I give it, word for word, and it is not the dog 
you refer to. The “Scotch stag hounds,” or 
“Scottish deer hounds,” as you say and accord- 
ing to my encyclopedias, they are registered 
in that country as “Scottish deer hounds,” but 
are really importations of the Irish wolf hound 
—used to course deer in Scotland, Irish wolf 
hounds became almost extinct in Ireland for 
want of game and that breed is chiefly pre- 
served ine Scotland, where they are known as 
stag hounds, which they are not. The British 
stag hound is the only original stag hound, 
and you force me to believe you have not met 
this wonderful dog. The Irish wolf hound and 
so-called Scotch stag hound are long-bodied, 
tall, wire-haired dogs. The British stag hound 
is a short-haired, well set up dog on greyhound 


lines and looks like an overgrown, big-boned 
greyhound—wide between the eyes, powerful 
jaws, greyhound shape—best leading colors, 


blue, blue and tan, spotted, and red. 

When you described the two dogs of Baron 
Von Winkler you said they followed a trail at 
greyhound speed, weighed about 85 pounds, and 
seemed too big for the game, coyotes. 

Man, you described British stag hounds to a 
“T.”? They are the only registered dogs in the 
world that travel at ordinary greyhound speed 
and trail at the same time. I have never met 
any of the pure-bred greyhounds that weighed 
85 pounds in running shape. 

If you had been anyone in the world but the 
editor of Outdoor Life’s kennel department, I 
would have concluded at once that Von Wink- 
ler’s dogs were full-blood stag hounds— or stag 
hound-greyhound cross bred; and if you did not 
see papers on these dogs, please don’t believe 
they were greyhounds; because no pure-bred 
greyhound of any breed can trail at all, Natural 
history says so, and my Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica says so, and I think all the readers of 
your magazine will agree that pure-bred grey- 
hounds can’t trail at any speed. 

Anyway, I live in Missouri, and if I found a 
pair of isolated greyhounds that could follow a 
hot trail at speed, I would be inclined to sus- 
pect their registration papers. The Bible says, 
“°?Tis a wise child that knows its own father.” 

Where can I find one of these fighting grey- 
hound pups “registered?” Of course, I want 
one if there are any more. I have two stag 
hound pups five months old, out of same stock 
as my Bob and Blue of 20 years ago; and these 
pups still fight true to form, and fought for 
half an hour yesterday trying to decide which 
was leader of the pack. I thought I would let 
it go to a decision, but had to stop it as both 
were willing to die fighting. Most of the com- 
bat was waged standing on their hind legs 
with forepaws locked tightly about each other’s 
necks, one using a throat hold and the other 
taking what was left and trying to throw each 
other on his back to finish the kill. And dur- 
ing all that half hour neither of these dogs were 
ever down for one second. When they became 
over-balanced on their hind legs they landed 
on all fours, but held their mouth holds. And 
I have discouraged these pups from fighting 
from birth. They fought silently after the first 
clash. 

I do not claim that staghounds can outrun 
greyhounds. I don’t know. But the fact that 
greyhounds usually win the stakes at rabbit 
contests, which is largely a dodging contest, 
does not prove that some of the losers were 
not the fastest dogs. 

A rabbit event is no measure of speed; but 
I will concede speed to the greyhound. The 
question put by Mr, Almiral of New York and 
others was, ‘“‘Which was the gamest fighter— 
greyhound, stag hound, Irish wolf hound or 
Russian wolf hound?” We have digressed from 
the text, which is gameness. Pit bulls are not 
in question here, as I take it. The idea is 
merely to cover the dogs that run by sight 
chiefly and have speed for coursing wolves, 
rabbits, deer, etc. 

From the general lack of knowledge of the 
British stag hounds in this country and the few 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 


I have seen, I take it they are very rare in- 
deed. However, I expect to move to Denver 
next spring and I am training up three natural- 
born killers—British stag hounds—for wolf 
coursing, and I hope you will reserve your opin- 
ion on the gameness of British stags until I take 
you wolf coursing, which we do in automobiles 
nowadays. It is indeed, and has always been, 
the sport of kings and Americans who love 
quick action and a hot, red-blooded finish. 


Mo. VICTOR L. SCOTT. 


Note.—It was quite a fair presumption that 
Mr. Scott meant the Scotish deerhound in his 
first letter; the stag hound is the official name 
of the large fox hounds used in the British Isles 
to hunt deer with, and is, in name only, con 
tinually confused with the Scottish deer hound, 
used for coursing deer in Scotland. The dog re- 
ferred to by our valued contributor as the “Brit- 
ish stag hound” is seldom heard of nowadays. 
My ideas on the origin of the breed are not ex- 
actly like Mr. Scott’s. Sometime I will discuss 
the origin of this breed. Meanwhile we should 
like to publish a photo of Mr. Scott’s dogs if he 
will kindly send us one. The Von Winkler dogs 
I referred to were not only pure-bred greyhounds 
but well-bred ones, and I am led to believe the 
greyhound’s scenting powers are much greater 
than people suspect. ‘The idea that the Scottish 
deer hounds emanated from the Irish wolf hound 
will bear challenging. I shall look forward to 
seeing these dogs of Mr. Scott when he comes 
westward with them, and appreciate his kind 
invitation to hunt with them when he comes to 
Denver. But Mr. Scott must remember he will 
not be hunting little ““Kansas Kyotees” when 
he comes to the Rockies, but the real Colorado 
“Coy-yotes.” 

This is certainly a digression, even if a per 
tinent one, from our discussion of gameness 
in the coursing breeds. From a physiological 
standpoint gameness, as other faculties, in the 
light of modern science and the study of the 
internal secretions, is largely dependent on the 
ductless glands. The lives of living creatures. 
especially the higher forms, are largely domi 
nated by the ductless glands; they are really the 
vital organs, the ruling forces of the organism 
The ductless glands determine the physical and 
tempermental characteristics of any living crea 
ture—its size, instincts and structure as well 
as the emotion and mentality. People and ani 
mals inherit their ductless glands from imme 
diate and remote ancestors. Some dogs, for 
instance, are born with instincts so good that 
nothing can make them bad, and some dogs are 
born with instincts so bad that nothing can 
make them gocd. Now that we know so much 
more about these ductless glands, the theories 
of breeding will have to be somewhat revised 
Some day we may learn how to breed to the 
dogs that have the finest sets of ductless glands 
As an example and evidence of how the duct 
less glands dominate the lives of living creatures 
the adrenal or suprarenal gland supplies an 
enzyme (a ferment formed within the body) to 
the red corpuscles which enables them to ab 
stract the air in the pulmonary cells the oxygen 
needed for existence. In-breeding seems to 
have too rather opposite effects on _ the 
ductless glands. It seems to _ intensify 
their enzymic action in one directién and 
lessen their power or scope in_ another 
One of the gamest greyhounds I ever knew was 
a little black female greyhound about 30 to 35 
pounds, not much larger than a whippet which 
I gave to Larry Balfe, one of our old-tim« 
coterie of coyote hunters. This little greyhound 
had so much dash and speed that she became 
a wonderful coyote killer, proving that size is 
not the only thing that counts. Dead game 
courage in a dog shown while working for his 
master fascinates and grips us to such a degree 
that we almost worship it.—W. C. C, 





The dull boy in the class unexpected]: 
distinguished himself in a recent histor) 
examination. The question ran, “How 
and when was slavery introduced int 
America?’ To this he replied: 

“No women had come over to the ear! 
Virginia colony. The planters wanted 
wives to help with the work. In 1619 
the London Company sent over a ship- 


load of girls. The planters gladly 
married them, and slavery was intr: 
duced into America.’—yYouth’s Com- 
panion. 
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Spencer Was High 


Those who are inclined towards statistics will 
be more or less interested in the scores made 
by the shooters of the Winchester team on the 
recent tour of New England. Each of the five 
shooters in the trap shooting squad fired at 
2,305 targets. Charley Spencer was the_ best 
target breaker, he having 223 misses. Boyd 
Duncan was second best with 232, Fred ‘lom- 
lin was next in line with 252 misses; Mrs. Top- 
perwein missed 269 and “Chief” Bender failed 
to hit 356. 

One hundred and _ “sixty-five targets were 
thrown from the large hand trap and shot at 
with the Ventilated Rib gun, and of this num- 
ber Duncan broke 160. Spencer broke 155; 
Mrs. Topperwein, 153; Bender, 147, and Tomlin, 
143. Duncan had two runs of 40 each. Spencer 
finished with a run of 60 and Mrs. Topperwein 
had a run of 65 straight. 

On the regulation targets thrown from the 
regulation trap, Fred Tomlin broke 812 and 
Spencer broke 811, Tomlin broke 25 the last 
day and Spencer 24. Duncan broke 801, Mrs. 
Topperwein 808 and Bender 775. Bender had 
a couple of bad days which knocked his aver- 
age in the head. But for the two bad after- 
noons he would have had an average as good 
as the others. Mrs. Topperwein had the high 
run here, 144 straight. 

Tomlin also led on doubles targets, breaking 
554 to 552 for Spencer. Duncan broke 536, 
Mrs, Topperwein 528 and Bender 506. Bender 
shot quicker than the others but wasn’t quite 
as accurate. ‘Tomlin beat Spencer out on this 
on the last day, also. 

Five midget targets were thrown daily from 
a midget hand trap, and in this and the events 
that followed the 410 bore gun was used. . Dun- 
can broke 162 of these, Mrs. Topperwein 156, 
Spencer 151, Tomlin 148 and Bender 147. Dun- 
can’s run of 40 was the best at these targets. 
Three hundred and twenty targets were thrown 
from a small stationary trap, and of these 
Spencer broke 304 to 303 for Duncan, 229 for 
Mrs. Topperwein, 289 for Tomlin and 278 for 
Bender, To further prove that this little gun 
could break targets the team shot at five regu- 
lation targets daily. Of this number Duncan 
broke 110, Spencer 109, Tomlin 107, Bender 
101 and Mrs. Topperwein 92. 

In his 33 exhibitions, shooting at 75-foot tar- 
gets with the small-bore rifle, Virgil Richard, 
the juvenile expert, made 23 perfect scores. : 


The “Camps” in Action 


That the American public likes to witness 

exhibitions by those who are proficient in the 

s handling of firearms, was proven last fall and 
again recently when teams of expert trapshoot- 
ers and rifle shooters representing the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms company made six 
weeks’ tours giving exhibitions daily. 

The 1919 tour carried the shooters thru Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan and Tennessee, while the 
1s tour carried the shooters thru the New 
England states: Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire and 

ie ‘° a few places in New York state. ‘Thirty- 
im ‘oree exhibitions were given in thirty-five days 
; nm the recent trip and the average attendance 
was more than 2,000. 
\t Newport, R. I., the exhibition was given 
the grounds of the United States Naval 
raining Station at the instance of the officers 
ot the War College, and 3,500 jackies lined the 
a to see the best shots in the world in 
action with trapguns and rifles. The attend- 
ar at Newport was near the 5,000 mark. 
n the trip last fall the shooters went into 
s where there were gun clubs and rifle 
, but on the recent trip many cities and 
Owns were selected that had no trapshooting 
club or rifle organization. New England has 
been backward in a trapshooting way, and rifle 
Clubs are not as thick as they are in other 
secuions, and the hope of the promoters of the 
was that it would develop a greater interest 
n all kinds of shooting in each of the cities 
vis ted. New Englanders are strong for field 
ing but haven’t taken very strongly to the 
! but now that they have witnessed real 
Shooters in action at our best sports, there 
‘sn t_a doubt but that trap and rifle shooting 
wi be on a better basis in the New England 
S 
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ith the exception of Bender, the’ members 
of ‘he shooting team that toured New England 









BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 


Electric Hygienic Machine 
Don’t Be a Dead One at Fifty 

SHOULD BE IN 

EVERY HOME@ oN 

nerves. Brings sleep 

to the sleepless. 

The Vigorous Man or y 


It increases blood 
is Leader of All 












are now in various parts of Texas showing 
their wares. 

These two team trips have worked wonders 
for the sport of shooting, and it is more than 
likely that one and maybe two more such trips 
will be put thru in 1921. The exhibitions are 
wonderful. It was noted on the New England 
tour that people who saw the exhibition in one 
city would drive to another city later on and 
see the performance again, Traveling salesmen 
proved the greatest boosters for the team. 
Salesmen, after witnessing the exhibition in 
one city, would pass along the word and there 
was always a good sprinkling of traveling men 
on hand. 


Chicago May Get G. A. H. in 1921 


It is more than likely that Chicago will be 
the scene of the Grand American Handicap 
Trapshooting tournament in 1921. 

Cleveland staged the trapshooting classic this 
year and is satisfied that it did a good job— 
but does not want the shoot next year. 

Chicago does. The Lincoln Park Gun Club 
is willing to stage the shoot, as is the South 
Shore Country Club, which has staged three 
Grand Americans in recent years. The city of 
Chicago is building a $35,000 clubhouse in 
Lincoln Park for the benefit of the shooters. 
Just as many traps can be erected in Lincoln 
Park as were used in Cleveland. The South 
Shore Country Club can erect ten traps, possi- 
bly more. . Ten traps are necessary—maybe 
more. 

Chicago appears to be the logical place for 
the Grand American. The shoot last August 
should have been the biggest in the last ten 
years. It wasn’t. There isn’t any question 
but that it would have been if held in Chicago. 
When the combined executive committees of 
the American Trapshooting Association meet in 
Chicago on January 7, the chances are that 
one of the above organizations will be granted 
the privilege of conducting the shoot. 

Cleveland went to considerable expense in 
staging the Grand American and the Cleveland 
shooters are quite willing to dispose of the 
paraphernalia to the organization that promotes 
the next Grand American. There is a lot of 
waste in running this shoot when it is held in 
a different city each year. It would be well 
for the American Trapshooting Association to 
purchase the equipment and keep it in storage 
from year to year, 

A suggestion made at the annual meeting of 
the shooters by F. D. Stoop, of Montana, that 
the Grand American Handicap be held in Sep- 
tember will received consideration at the Jan- 
uary meeting. Mr. Stoop suggested that every 
state championship and zone handicap be held 
previous to the Grand American, and that the 
trapshooting classic be held just prior to the 
opening of the hunting season. Even if the 
committee doesn’t feel like moving the big 
shoot to September, it would be well to hold it 
late in August. 


No More Long-Run Trophies 


Trapshooters ot the United States and Can- 
ada will be interested in knowing that the long 
run trophy proposition which has been con- 
ducted by various powder companies and the 
American ‘Trapshooting Association in recent 
years will be discontinued after this year. 

Many thousands of shooters in past years 
have won long run trophies, gold, silver and 
bronze bars, pins, medals and watches. 


Up to | 


October 1 of this year 1,390 shooters had made | 


runs of 50 straight or better, 
counted one point for a shooter, runs of 100 
to 149 counted three points, and runs over 150 
counted five points. For 15 points a shooter 
received a silver medal, for 25 points a gold 
medal and for 50 points a gold watch. Forty- 
five shooters have won silver medals, 30 have 
won gold medals and four have won watches 
this season, 

Long run bars have been collected by shoot- 
ers for years. Some shooters have had the bars 
made into belts. Fred Bills, of Chicago, has 
one string of gold bars over six feet in length, 
and Forest McNier of Houston, Texas, has 
two strings each over three feet in length. The 
long run trophy proposition was an expensive 
one, and in these times it was not possible to 
give as good trophies as in the past, so it was 
decided to discontinue the awards. 





If you like Outdoor Life send $2.50 


Runs of 50 to 99 | 








ens and soothes the 
fits derived from this machine 
except you try it. One treat- 
ment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. Ifyou 
are asufferer of paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxia, vertigo, spo- 
plexy, headaches, neuralgia. 
nervousness, general weak- 
ness, neuritis, rheumatism, 
gout, } hy go or hard ‘ £ 
arteries, be sure to investigate 
this machine. Takes the place 
of exercise. Give you> mus- 
cles firm elasticity ; be neither 
fat nor thin. 
NORMALIZE 
YOUR WEIGHT 
Do you realize what € 
this machine means to 
one wanting in vital 
strength, or suffering ™ 
from @ goltre, ner- 
vous debility, in- 


le and i] ted and P. d by 
Prof. J. B. Roche 


Remember this Ma- 
BOOK FREE chine is not a vibrator or 

a high frequency or a 
g ; butag health helping, life prolong- 
ing apparatus. No wires to connect. All you have to do is to 
throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE BOOK. It is 
for men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous 
and efficient. This means you! Address: 


elreulation, strength- 
You cannot realize the bene- 

















Roche Electric Machine Co., ©O.L. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


sone Te to the 
Center 








Have your fur cap, 
gloves or other gar- 
ment made in Milwau- 
kee, the tanning head- 
quarters of the middle 
west, Our experts will 
give you a splendid 
job and you wi 


Save 50% 


through our improved method. years? 


successful experience tanning for customers 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Ask your bank about us. Write for our 
book of Style Suggestions and instructions 
for preparing hides for tanning, 





JOHN FIGVED ROBE & TANNING CO. 
1563 Forest Home Ave, Milwaukee, Wis. 




















HUDSON'S BAY 


BLANKETS Tat sta. eaLsTY 
Made in England of Australian wool “°°.” 
KHAKI—GREY—WHITE—BLUE—SCARLET 


Will Shed Water Color Guaranteed Fast 
Finest Made for Outing Purposes 


Point Size Weight 
3 60’’x72”" dble. 8 Ibs. 5 oz. 
3yY% 63’’x81"" dble. 10 lbs 
4 72''x90"" dble. 12 lbs. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
For yachting, motoring, camping, canoeing, 
wherever protection is essential, 


The D. PIKE CO. 


116 John St. R-1 New York 











\ 
t 
5 


P ne it-card or letter, 
DI you our and wres ; 
Book FREE—no obligations of any kind. |p "g 


Farmer Burns, 1641 Ry. Exch. Bldg.,Omaha,Neb. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of EIGHT CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement inserted for less than 
ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 


accounts in this department, 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 


Copy should be received vy the first of each preceding month. 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads, 





Kennel Department 





OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal companions for 
man, woman and child; faithful protectors 
for automobile, camp, home and estate; 
ideal dogs for farm and ranch; carefui 
drivers of cattle, hogs and sheep; excellent 
ratters, water-dogs, and hunters of all kinds of game. 
Choice stock for sale. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Illustrated catalog mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 








COCKER SPANIELS—This famous kennel 
breeds the world’s best English and American 
hunting Cockers, exhibition and companion for 


children; puppies only for sale; males, $25; 
females, $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, “‘Atkinsen,”’ 
Denver, Colo. 2-tf 





FOR SALE—Coon, opossum, skunk and squir- 
rel dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds. Trained 
dogs sent on trial, you to be the judge. Catalog 
ig Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, ee 
a. -6t 


NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf hounds, 

English bolodhounds, Russian wolf hounds, 
American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, ’coon 
and varmint dogs. Fifty-page, highly illustrated 
catalog, 10c stamps. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 12-tf 








hom) THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF BERRY, KY., 
Pe offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum H-unds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds, also Airedale Ter- 
riers. All dogsshipped on trial, pur- 
chaser alone to judge the quality, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded, Eighty-four page highly ill- 
ustrated, instructive and interesting 
catalog for 15 cents in stamps orcoin, 6-tf 








HUNTING, sporting, pet, farm dogs, swine, 
etc., from the garden spot of United States. 
Catalog 6c stamps. Kiefer’s Kennels, 


er, Pa. 9-St 








Westminster Kennels 


have hounds for all kinds 
of game. 









‘7 
\' You are to be the judge of our 
dogs. If not as represented money 
¥ will be cheerfully refunded upon 
{retarn of dog to Tower Hill, Ill., 
\\in good condition and express paid. 
All broke dogs sold on ten days’ 
trial. War Savings Stamps and 
Liberty Bonds taken. 


Tower Hill, iit  Mlinois 














MUNA AUNCLT 





LLEWELLIN, English, Irish, setter pups, 
trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Ches- 


| apeake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
| trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thor- 
oughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 





Lancas- | 





RABBIT HOUNDS, foxhound, ’coon, opossum, 
skunk, squirrel dogs; setters, pointers, bear, 




















deer, wolf hounds; farm house dogs. Circu- 
lars, 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 9-6t 
YAMCASCA AIREDALES—None better. Ped- 
i puppies, $25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
. G. Thompson, Route 2, Sheridan, Ore, 1-1t 
ST. VRAIN AIREDALES of quality. Raised 
in the mountains which means vim, vigor and 
vitality. Imported Nomanton Lad at stud. St. 
Vrain Kennels, Lyons, Colo. 1-1t 
POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- 
Girk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 1-3t 
WAL se R FOXHOUND PUPPIES for sale. 
M. J. Peters, Stuart, Iowa. 1-2t 
TRAINED FOX and wolf hounds, also coon 
and varmint hounds. On trial. John W. 
Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 12-3t 








‘WORM YOUR DOG) 


Every dog needs worming occasionally. 
Sergeant’s Sure Shot Capsules for dogs 
(liqu d for puppies) never fail. 60 cents at 







dealers or from Ps A Medicine 
us by mail. for Every 
Dog Ailment 


FREE 


DOG BOOK 


Polk Miller’s famous 
Dog Book, 64 pages 
on care, feeding and 
training. also pedi- 
blank, cilmont 
ShartandSen. Vest’s 
celebrated ‘‘Tribute 








ZOEK Gears 
+ DOG MEDICINES 








Standard 
40 Years 









to a Dog. Write / mane 
today for a freecopy. 6105overnor St. 
, POLK MILLER DRUGCO. } wichmond, Va. 











| COON, MINK, SKUNK, opossum and squirrel 


dogs. Arkansas coon hounds a oe | 
Money-back guarantee. Catalog ten cents, ° 
P. Burrows, Kensett, Ark. 12-2t 





AIREDALES, collies and old English shepherd 

dogs; puppies all ages, rabbits, poultry; thor- 
ebred stock. Send 10c for list of what you want. 
W. R. Watson, Box 460, Oakland, Iowa. 9-6t 





FINISHED and 
EXPERIENCED 
Shootir “Dogs 
and Bitches, 
alsobitchesinwhelp 
Every dog registered 
and guarsateed 
prices $200 and $500 
ROSS CAPPS 
Amite, La. -lt 








AIREDALE PUPPIES WANTED—Give price, 

description and full particulars. Will also 
contract for future delivery. P. H. Sprague, 
Maywood, IIl, 10-6t 


SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose 

guaranteed to expel all worms from dogs; 
harmless vegetable compound. Prepaid, 15 doses, 
$1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50. Chemical ‘Products Co., 
Ellsworth, Minn. 8-12t 








IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 

er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, 
curly coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters 
and trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, hico, 
Calif. 11-tf 


GUARANTEED TREE DOGS and fur getters. 

Four black and tan male pups four months old, 
half Airedale and half hound. Parents two of 
best big game dogs alive. For particulars write 








Lionheart Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 1-1t 
WOLFHOUND PUPS, one-quarter bull, three- 

quarter stag, 7 months old, Price $15 to $25. 
John Boettcher, Holton, Kan. 1-1t 








BUCKHORN AIREDALES 


REGISTERED A. K. C. 


With 20 years experi- 
ence, we know how to 
breed the kind thatare 
real terrier. 


hardy, vigorous, kind. 
The hunting instinct 
is bred in the bone. 
Guarantee Breeding, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction 


DR. DEACON 1-tf WILLOWS, CAL, 


AIREDALE PUPS—Rough coated youngsters 

from bluest blood. Sired by fast game dis- 
patcher and show winner. Address N. K. Nogle, 
U. S. R. S., American Falls, Idaho. 1-1t 


WANTED-—Irish setter, brood bitch, registered, 
give price, breeding and age in first letter 

















H. D. Mussman, jr., Lakota, Iowa 1-1t 
ATTENTION SPORTSMEN—Members of the 

American Chesapeake Club are producing 
some very fine Chesapeake Retrievers. Buy 
where you are sure of a square deal. List 
gladly furnished by the secretary, W. H. Orr, 
Clear Lake, Iowa. 1-It 








SPORTSMEN! 


Well-broken rabbit hounds, coon, skunk and 
possum hounds; fine beagle puppies, rabbits, 
guinea pigs, pheasants, pigeons, coons, 
skunks, foxes and swine, white mice and rats 
Circular Only 5 Cents 
WILDWOOD KENNELS, Route 2, York Pa. 











1-1t 

Arms 
COLT .45 §, A., 7%-inch barrel; 200 copper 
cartridges, $30. WANTED—.30 Government 


M. Wilson, 738 Park Avenue, 


Winchester. E. 
‘ 1-1t 


Hoboken, N. J 


FOR SALE—New Service .45 Colt revolver. 
Excellent condition; shoots six cartridges in 








two clips. Price $27. R. G. johnston, 134 
Mercer street, Princeton, N. J. 1-1t 
FOR SALE—Colts .38 army special, with belt 


Perfect condition. Make an of- 
Edgefield Avenue, 
1-1t 


and holster. 
fer. Karl J. Schultz, 327 S. 
Dallas, Texas. 





WANTED—Reloading tools, shell resizing dies, 

bullet molds or empty shells for .25-20, .32-20, 
.44-40. Bullet resizing dies to fit Ideal Lubri- 
cant for.above cartridges. Ideal powder meas- 
ure, powder scales. tevens Diamond Pistol, 
S. & W. .22 single-shot pistol. Above must - 








perfect. F. T. Chamberlin, 1st Lieut. M. 

S. A., 2841 Connecticut Avenue, Washington. 
1-1t 

FOR SALE—.22 Marble game getter, gold 


bead and peep sight, new with leather hol 
ster, $35; .33 Winchester, half magazine, fancy 
stock with cheek piece, pitted but accurate, :;. 
F. Driggers, Powers, Oregon. 





FOR SALE—New 1897 Winchester pump, 12- 
gauge, 28-inch, modified, $42; 1893 Marlin, 
.38-55 and box cartridges, $26; new .410, $10; 
<4 Colt Police, $18. Walter B. Stover, Medford 
a. It 


FOR SALE—New model 1919 N. R. A. .22 

L. R. military ‘ape Savage rifle, equipped 
with Lyman sights. The regular military sights 
included. Only 200 shots have been fired and 
gun is ertey new. Cost $45 complete and 
will sell for $30. C, J. Beale, Jerome, Ariz. 1-It 











DOGS FOR SALE. 


| 

From five dollars up. All breeds. | 

A hundred to pick from. Guar- | 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c-tt) 


2919 FoREST STREET, DENVER, CoLo. 








.30 ’06 Cpringfield, No. 48 rear, ivory front, 

strap, 250 cartridges and brass cleaning rod, 
$65. C. O. D. on receipt of $5. . M. Ferry, 
Box 34, Cloveport, Ky. 1-it 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—New Mannilicher- 
Schoenauer, 8 mm. fancy sporting rifle, case ard 
cleaning tools; cost $98, price $75. Will trace 
for sporter Springfield, .30 caliber, U. S. A. 
Wriie 

1-1t 





Must be nearly new and fine condition. 
P. O. Box 1082, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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HERE AT LAST! 

. 
AN ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
A magazine attachment to fit your .22- 
caliber single-shot rifle. This magazine en- 
ables one to operate a_ single-shot rifle 
almost as fast as a repeater, easily attached and nothing 
to clog or get out of order. Takes short, long or long rifle 
cartridges, it is just the thingthe boys have long been 
waiting for. Cuts out the high cost of repeaters. These 
magazines are easily worth $5.00 each, but to introduce 
them at once, I will sell the present supply for only $2.50 
each, postpaid. When ordering be sure and state length of 
barrel, also name and make of your rifle. Order early, 


add 1-1t 
” E. J. SIMON, Dane, Wisconsin 








SAUER SHOTGUN, double barrel, hammerless, 

Krupp’s special gunbarrel steel barrels, 30- 
inch, 12-gauge, highest workmanship, best ma- 
terial, new, $240. Heinrich, 322 Baker St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 1-1t 


FOR SALE—7 mm, Mauser rifle, good condi- 

tion; bunch of cartridges, $60 postal order. 
Mrs. Manner, 823 S. Washington street, — 
cow, Idaho. 1-1t 








LUGER 7.65 mm. Automatic Pistol Carbine, 

11%-inch barrel, checkered grip and fore-end, 
checkered straight grip detachable English wal- 
nut stock, extra magazine, 130 cartridges; a 
beautiful gun like new, $65. George —— 
Frankfort, Ind, 1-1t 








W ANTED—’06 Springfield, must_be perfect; 
give description and price. R. Dettmer, 9328 
Plymouth St., Oakland, Calif. 1-1t 


FOR SALE—Winchester model 1912, 20-gauge, 

fine condition, $45; “White Cross” vibrator, 
cost $35, sell for $20, used a few times; one of 
the best vibrators made. Bryon G. Hunt, Box 
17, Mackay, Idaho. 1-1t 


NEW SERVICE TARGET, $47; .38 Colt Spe- 

cial, 5-inch barrel, D. A: hand ejector with 
safety, new, $27; by Bayard, new, $21; .45 S. 
& W., new, $29. L. Brittain, 629 Bloomfield 
St., Hoboken, N. ¥ 


FOR SALE—Krag .30-40, thirty-inch barrel, re- 

modeled, beautiful curly black walnut stock, 
pistol grip, Lyman windgage disk peep sight on 
firing pin head, sling strap, set reloading tools, 
couple hundred loaded and ed shells, all fine 
condition. Outfit, $65. H. W. Sanders, Talache, 
Idaho. 1-lt 


RUSTED, WORN OR INACCURATE. .22 

caliber rifle barrels made accurate by relining 
with a high-grade steel liner. The liner is rifled 
and chambered to shoot the same cartridge as 
stamped on the barrel. Price $5 for relining a 
.22 caliber rim-fire barrel 24 inches long; short- 
er lengths at the same price. Ship complete 
rifle by parcel post; send letter giving make 
and number of rifle. When the gun is finished 
will be returned C.O.D. $5, plus return charges. 
Chas. A. Diller, Box 534, Dayton, O. 1-1t 


FOR SALE—Enfield ‘og model 1917, new, 
price $22.50 f. o. b. New York. Leather slings 
complete. Big bargains in .45 caliber ammuni- 
tion, four cents each. We have a complete 
stock of revolvers of foreign and domestic 
makes, Also 200 Springfield 1903 models, single 
shot; price $10 f. o. b. New York. We also 
carry a complete line of outdoor equipment. 
Sloan’s Military Shop, 247 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 1-It 


FOR SALE—Winchester carbine, model ’95, 
.30-40 caliber. Harry Parmele, Route 1, Da- 
venport, Iowa, 1-1t 























LIGHT 12-gauge hammerless Tobin Simplex 
shotgun, $30; Marlin ’97, .22 caliber 26-inch 
octagon barrel, $25; Iver johnson .22 caliber 
7-shot revolver, 4%-inch barrel, $5. All in 
y condition. W. G. Mangold, Bennington, 
Neb 1-1t 


WANTED—.280 Ross, M-10, sporting rifle. 
Must be in perfect condition. J. M. Ragsdale, 
Jr., Columbus, Mont. 1-1t 


REAL BARGAINS—Sporting stocks for Spring- 

field and Newton rifles, ie pe ee ed machined, 
ready for hand finishing and c eckering. Extra 
good walnut, each $5; with cheek piece, $7. 
Mainsprings—Springfield, Krag and Newton, 
$1; ites Butt Plates for sporting rifle stocks, 
$1.50; Pistol Grip Caps (steel), 25c; .256 New- 
ton he per 100, $10; one .30 ’°06 New- 
ton Rifle, new, perfect, $40; one Winchester 
Lee straight pull, $30; Newton Cleaning Tubes, 
50c; Newton Adjustable Slings, 85c. Loading 
tools, Ammunition and components always in 
stock, Sportsman’s Service Station, Inc., Man- 
ufa turing, Gunsmithing, Machine Work, Ten- 

, 1-1t 








FOR SALE—.303 Savage, fine condition, $30; 

.250 Savage, never shot, $48; .25-20 carbine, 
$20; .22 Remington, $21; 20-gauge 1912 Win- 
chester, $47.50; 12-gauge Remington pump, $35; 
.38 pocket auto, fine, $35; .22 Colt automatic, 
new, $35; 15 per cent discount on new guns. 
E. R. Bechtol, Redmond, Wash. 1-1t 


GU ‘ha RESTOCKED AND REPAIRED, John 
. Harrison, Gold Hill, Oregon. 1-1t 


EXCHANGE IDEAS with persons experiment- 

ing with aperture front sights. Have .30 
automatic; .22 Colt; .20 Winchester; Graflex 
4x5 camera; two Krags; 200 government empty 
shells; nine boxes .35-36; nine boxes .35; four 
boxes .38-56, half price. Want telescope ‘sight. 
E. Hagan, Clifton, Ariz. 1-1t 


SPORTSMEN, READ THIS—We sell new 

guns—all standard grades of American-made 
guns, rifles, pistols and revolvers—at lowest 
living oe Write (enclose stamp), _ state 
wants. ompere Prices and be convinced. . 
M.  e.. olyoke, Colo. 12-tf 


1500 ANTIQUE FIREARMS, swords, daggers, 
powderhorns, curios. Lists free. Antique hop, 
33 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 1-1t 


GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2; 

extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, ‘$1. 50, $2. 50 
and $5. C, T. Harner, 117 N. Isabella ‘Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 1-6t 




















I HAVE a ee new shotgun of a popular 

make that & wea, to dispose of at a 
reduced a - H, Ladd, 926 East 11th Ave., 
Denver, Colo. 7-tf-C 


WANTED—Springfield .30 ’06 with or without 
stock. State condition and price, Box H, 
Easby, N. D. 12-2t 


FREE TO GUN OWNERS—Send $1 for my 

three trade secrets, rebluing gun barrels, 
rust remover for gun barrels, and for making 
Nitro-Solvent oil, and receive free a khaki gun 
cover. Earl Warring, Box 218X, Parkersburg, 
Iowa. 11-3t 


10-GAUGE SHELLS—Loaded “Arrow,” 99¢ 

box; $39.85 thousand. Empty “Arrow,” 99c 
hundred (worth $2), fresh. American Ammu- 
nition Co., Oak Park, Til. 11-3t 


HAND Le gece AMMUNITION, cast bul- 
lets and aapnten. Chas. T. Short, Box 87, 
Pomona, Cali 10-6t 


GUNS, new and second-hand; Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and 
all other kinds. The right goods at the right 
price. Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. 
S C. Carver, the Gun es an, Stroudsburg, 
a. 9-tf 




















FORMULA for best home-made smokeless pow- 
der, $2. Kills the hi lk cost of shooting. Guy 
Green, College View, 11-4t 


— BOLT Sse i ge target pistol, caliber 
for $12. John P. Mayfield, Postoffice Box 
203" Jersey City, N. J. 11-3t 





Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits | 
than any other live stock rais- | 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C. T DRYZ, Box 1008 Eagle River, Wis. 








FOR SALE—Two gray wolves, age nine months, 
male and female. W. A. Robbins, Marshall, 
Albany County, Wyoming. 1-1t 





SILVER FOXES will thrive in Colorado. We 

guarantee delivery on silver, black and cross 
foxes. Order a pair at once. Enclose stamp 
for particulars. Todd & Moore, St. Stephen, 





N. B., Canada. 12-3t 
CANARIES FOR SALE—Walsh’s Famous 
Pedigreed Songsters have no equal. Sold ten 


days on approval. Write for catalogue. John 
P. Walsh, breeder and trainer of fancy cana- 
ries. 757 River St., New York. 1-1t 


Books and Magazines 


“THE MEDICINE Man in the Woods,” a 5S0- 

cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


Homesteads and Lands 

















FOR SALE 
4300-Acre Island Game Preserve 
In Puget Sound. 
Ideal deer hunting; also quail and pheasants. Two big lakes 
stocked with bass and trout. 150H P waterfall. Between 20 
and 30 million feet timber. Fine goat raising or dairying pos- 
sibilities. Short distance Seattle. Daily boat service. The 
most picturesque island in the whole Northwest. Ridiculous 
price. Settlement of estate makes sale imperative. Particulars 


and photos. 
FRANK R. ATKINS 
310 Burke Building. 1-1t 





Seattle, Wash. 











EIGHTY ‘THOUSAND acres homestead land 

in Arkansas Ozarks. Abundant timber and 
water, mild healthful climate, excellent orchard, 
stock, poultry and farming section. Deer, bear 
and turkey hunting, fishing, trapping, pearling, 
fur farming. Large state map, two maps show- 
ing vacant homestead land and full information, 
$1.00. Maurice D. Decker, Norfork, Ark. 1-2t 





$5 DOWN, $5 monthly, five acres fruit, poultry, 

fur farm: river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, 
fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kan. 1-6t 





Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


WILL GUIDE PARTIES for moose, sheep, 

goats, bears, also small game and fishing in 
Atlin district, noted for big game. Twenty 
years’ experience. Write for particulars to 
Lemieus Bros, Atlin, B. C. 1-4t 


MAKE ARRANGEMENTS NOW for your 
spring bear hunt, grizzly, black and brown 
bear. For information write Thompson Bros., 
Barkerville, B. C. 11-5t 











MOUNTAIN BUNGALOW FOR SALE— 

Beautiful mountain bungalow, five large 
rooms, built of logs, nicely furnished for either 
club or private family. Cabin located on a 
private lake amidst the most picturesque moun- 
tain scencry in Colorado. Only a half hour’s 
ride from railroad. Good auto road to the 
door. Excellent fishing and hunting. Plenty 
of trout, grouse and rabbits, also big game 
hunting near. ‘This is one of the finest loca- 
tions and propositions in Colorado. For par- 
ticulars address W. F. O., care Outdoor 
Life. 12-2t-c 





Birds and Animals 





-INGFIELD, new condition, will sell $50. 
_\\ill take Luger part trade. Address Box 
1292, Puente, Calif. 1-1t 





FOR SALE—New .22 Colt automatic, $30; also 
Winchester auto, good «condition, $20. E. 





A. Hougendobler, Jerome, Idaho. 1-1t 
SALE OR TRADE—.30 wr % — $42; 
_-.uto Winchester .401, $43; S. & W. .32 Spe- 
cia, $28. Want .32 Remington slide, Winchester 
95. .30-'06, 24-inch take-down, Winchester 12, 


20, 1912; must be new, cheap. Box 225, 
ta, Okla. 1-1, 


D-TIME, and modern firearms bought, sold 
_ and exchanged ; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
tir pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
10's, ete.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
80 Madison Ave., New York City. 





2] Fe 








DOGS, BIRDS, PIGEONS; FANCY PET 


STOCK OF ALL KINDS; BOUGHT, 
SOLD AND EXCHANGED 





RAISE THOROBRED BIRDS—A paying bus- 
iness for women. Secure your stock now. 
Golden Operas, English Linnets, Andreasberg 
Rollers, Campanninies. Trainers a_ specialty. 
Mrs. J. H. Meier, 18 Judson Bldg., Big Rapids, 
Mich. 1-1t 


THE BIG-GAME fields of British Columbia 

and Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, 
deer, goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown 
bear. Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
Large or small parties conducted. P. C. Peter- 
son, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 








Stamps, Coins, Curios 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Stamp collection, 

1,000 varieties, South-Central America, $50, 
or sell separate; Corona typewriter No, 3, with 
case, new, $40; set forty taxidermy lessons, 
$20; complete taxidermy outfit, ready to start 
shop, $17.50; stamp for list;V. P. kodak, $6. 
WANT —Springfield; pup tent, large knapsack; 
.22 Colt Auto, or what have you? Millard T. 
Smith, Box 407, McGill, Nev. 1-1t 


MARINE SHELLS and curios. My illustrated 
catalog and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
Chas. B. Lungren, Box 565, Ozona, Fla.  6-tf 
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Taxidermy 
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SEND YOUR TROPHIES TO 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 
I CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


Formerly with the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History 
3060 LARIMER ST. DENVER, COLO. 
Phone Main 6711 12-6t 














FOR SALE—Elk feet suitable for ink wells, 

thermometers, chair and stool legs, etc., $1 
each, four for $3.00. O. R. Gilbert, Lander, 
Wyo. 1-1t 





WE BUY BEAR TEETH, wolf teeth, coyote 

teeth, mountain lion teeth, wildcat teeth, coon 
teeth and badger teeth. Saw the teeth out of 
the skull so they look like false teeth. Do not 
clean them. Get our prices. Papier Mache Spe- 
cialty Co., Reading, Mich. 1-3t 








TAXIDERMY AND FURS 


Muffs and neck pieces made from raw skins, 
$9.00 to $10.00 each. Old furs remodeled. All 
kinds of taxidermy work. Deer headsaspecial- 
ty. Hoofs and horns polished. Send ae cry 
list. -1t 


J. G. BURST Ridgewood, N. J. 


T ANNE D ‘BABY DE ER . SKINS, $1 each post- 
paid. E. A. Warring, Box 2180, Parkersburg, 
Iowa. 12-2t 














SOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





FOR SALE—Beautiful new coyote robe, made 
of eight skins; long fur, lined, $100. Levi 
Ward, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 11-tf 


WIGGINS, FOR GAME HEADS—You pull 
the trigger, we’ll do the rest. General taxi- 
dermy. Antwerp, New York. 11-3t 


Wild Duck Attractions 


MORE WILD DUCKS will come to your 

waters if you plant Wild Rice and other foods 
they love. Plant as soon as waters are open for 
crop next fall, Order now to avoid possible dis- 
appointment. Germination guaranteed. Expert 
planting advice. Write Terrell, Naturalist, 
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That Critical Moment 


For your Fishing Tackle 





Eigen the Silver King “breaks” and the sud- 
den strain comes—if something goes wrong 
now—your fish is lost and your sport spoiled. 


We have the best obtainable tackle for any 
kind of fishing. 


Thomas Rods Vom Hofe Reels Cuttyhunk Line 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. LD 
414 Madison Avenue, New York New Yor 



































Dept. B 217, Oshkosh, Wis. 1-1t | 





GUARANTEED germinable wild rice seed for | 


fall sowing. Write Robert Campbell, Keene, 


Ont. 12-2t | 





Miscellaneous 






Made of 
“CARBORUNDUM” 
“Hones your hooks—Razor sharp.” 
In a jiffy it insures your luck. Doubles 

your catch. 50c and 75c; at any Hardware or 
Sporting Goods Store. 12-tf 





TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no pay; $1 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co. 
Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf 





FOR SALE—One Barnes lathe, No. 4%, and 
a lot of lathe tools with it. W. B. Lambdin, 
Pony, Mont. 1-1t 








AGENTS W ANTE rE 'D—To sell the Thayer Claw | 


Trap. Only one size trap made that will 
catch and hold all game, predatory and fur- 
bearing animals. Sells on sight. Big profit. 
Sample postpaid, $1. Write for agents’ terms. 
P. C. Thayer, Richmond, Calif. 1-1t 
PHOTOGRAPH—Wild Rocky Mountain goats, 

8x 10 enlargement, mounted, $1; postcards, 
10c each, postpaid. Money back if not satisfied. 


yj. R. Buhmiller, Glacier Park, Mont. 1-1t 








BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity. 
Travel. Experience unnecessary. Particulars 
free. Write ee Detective System, barn 


Broadway, N. 6t | 





EXPERIENCED man with excellent knowledge 

of firearms and ammunition, and_ general 
knowledge of sporting goods, desires position as 
salesman. Will accept other position offers for 
services. Location immaterial, References fur- 
nished. H. Z. Holliwell, Hoosack Falls, New 
York. 1-1t 


ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That the Best Shots at Game of All Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 





> + ay age + eae ri Any other combination. gstee} Center’® 


D. W. KING, Call Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


When the Light is Poor. 


It is an ABSOLUTE FACT 
ThatWith a KING Patent 
Rear Sight Having White 
Diamond Under _ the 
Notch and Toward the 
Eye and A KING ‘SPARK 
POINT’ Gold Bead Front 
Sight, that AccurateShots 
may be Made Nearly ONE 

ExtraPoep jiiiF HOUR EARLIER SOerk golat Gold Bead: 
Disc, 36¢ \Np LATER Than With ‘The Gold Bead with a 





Send for Catalog lle showing over 100 Front and foes, 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,”’ FRE. 











OF ALL 


laws do not 


You can do 


Public Shooting Grounds 


to preserve that great heritage of ization of thousands of clean, red-blooded 
America—free shooting and fishing—none Americans who are fighting the good fight 
has achieved such splendid results as that for “more game” every day all over the 
of the establishment of Public Shooting country. They need your help—some of 
Grounds throughout the nation in conjunc- your tume and a little of your money. 
tion with Game Refuges. Sign and send the coupon today. The pa- 
-But, reme 
sportsmen involving the passing of new all the power they have. Select the one 


sult of concentrated effort properly directed. you have enlisted to do your bit for More 


the steps taken in recent years ican Game Protective Association, an organ- 





mber this, these benefits to all pers listed below are backing us up with 
“just happen” but are the re- you want and send in your check showing 


your part by joining the Amer- Game and Better Shooting! Do it NOW! 








AMERICAN GA 


that fact. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. } (Abbreviated) 


Gentlemen 1 Never in sport endanger human life 
| 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
| enclose a check for $.................. to cover dues of $1 and brutally. 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at | 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) | for hetter laws, and uphold the law-en- 
forcing authorities. 
Publication Price including _ 4. Respect the rnd - ——— and property 
Draw circle Regular one year’s membership " Reda and also their feelings. 
around Subscription in ag ore Game | . Pins doary ba agg and game in covers. 
i i i rotective . é 4 
enn ae si Association 7. Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
| cial purposes by refusing to purchase 
Field and Stream - - - - $250 - - - - - = $300 | trophies. 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 200 ---- - + 2.50 8. Study and record the natural history of 
Outdoor Life - - 3.50 - 7.2 e + Be game species in the interest of science 
Quter's Book—Recreation - 250 -- - - = - 3.00 | 9 Love Nature and its denizens and be # 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 - - - - - - 3.50 | gentioman. 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine Bgmed nc cccrcccccccccccccssecesccesvccsscccccenecsececocccccscs * 


you indicate and wish to renew for one year from 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention 


ME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, THE SPORTSMAN'S CREED 


I believe that a sportsman should 














Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing ¥ 
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